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* OF A MISSION TO 


THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 

c. 

IN THE YEAR 1805. 

BY MUNGO PARK. 

Tonfothcr with other Documents, official and pri\a1tc,-relating to the same Mis. 
siou. To which is prefived,, 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF MR. PARK. 


*• The orif'iiral docnmeiits relating to Mr. Miiiigo Park’* ].ast MiSiiiuii In ATruia, Iiar- 
ing been I'lilrusicil to tlic DirtH’lors of the African Iiistitnlioii lijr iho Secrclary nf’lilale 
for llic Colonial Department, willi liberty to |iubli!ili llieiii, in case (hey shnuifl ileuui it 
ex|ietiiciit; the Director* now avail tlieinsclvcs of this pcriiiissioii, by publishing tlio 
paper* for the benclit of Mr. Park’s fuiiiih. 

“ These doci^ihont*, together with other paper,s furnished by Mr. Piirk’s coiiiiexinns 
and friends, which also furiii a part of the present piibli^liuii, consist of the following 
particutars: ^ 

1. The original* urnal of the expedition, oilieially transniiiled by Mr. Park to the 
Secretary of State; cont-’ning several of Mrf-Park’s drawings and sketches, illiirtrative 
of particular du*eriptiuiis,Svhich are copied in this piiblicalioii. C». 

“ 3. The Jouinal, a* translated from the Arabic language, of wliicli it was originally 
composed, of a native Afriran, uoininissioiied in llic year 181;}, by the Governor of 
Senegal to go in search of Mr. Park, and ascertain his fate; which Journal was likewise 
oflicially tninsniilted to the Seoietary of State. 

“ 3. A Rleinoir delivereil by Mr. Park at the Colonial OlFiey in the year 180J-, rela¬ 
tive to the plan and ubjeel ■ of tlte intended e\|t('dition into Africa; together with the 
Oflicial Instmetion* which he received for his guidance ; and two letters addrc-ssed hy 
him to the Secretary bf S ate; one written shortly after his arrival at the Coast of Africa, 
and lls other, at the time of trausinilUng his Joiinial, previously to hi* final emliaikaliou 
on the Niger. 

“ 4. St;veral private letter* of Mr. Park, princtpslly written during the time he was 
engaged in this mission ; which, together with the docaiiiciits included under llie laKt- 
menliuiied head, have been incorporated into the Accoiiiil of Mr. Park’s liife, wliich is 
prefixed to the Junriial. 

" In preparing the Memoir, the editor was tnneh gratified by discovering, that some 
materials, with a view to a similar undertaking, Ifhd been culloeted by a brother-in-law 
of Mr. Park; who, willi the greatest caiidoi^', transmuted to him the whole of his papers. 

*' These materials have liccn of great use in preparing the Memoir; in wliich the editor 
has likewise been assisted by much useful infnrinaUoii, which he im* received from another 
brulher-iii-Iaw of Mr. IVirk, Mr. James Dickson ; and also from Mr. Park's two brothers. 

“ The editor i* likewise greatly indebted to Major Reniicll and to Zachary Macanley, 
Esq. for several interesting particulars concerning Mr. Park y and to the latter in parli> 
oiilar, for ranch valuable infurmalion relative to the trade of this country with Africa, 
which will be foiiiid in the Appendix to the Memoir. 

** Blit his acknowledgments ore due, in an especial manner, to Sir Joseph Banks; who 
has nut only favoured the editor willi the fullest communication of his correspondence 
with Mr. Park, and of hi* pajicrs relating to lid* subject, but has in every other respect 
assisted and promoted the present undertaking, with a kinducss and liberality propor¬ 
tioned to his siiieero and constant friendship tin* Mr. Park, and to his uniform zeal for 
whatever he considers to be, in any degrettj connected with useful knowledge and scieiu 
lifio discovery. 

Printed fof JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London. 
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J^BT. I. Elements of the Philos^hy %f tite Htmcan By 

DugsUd Stewart, Esq. F^R. S. Edin. &c. &c. ii. pp. 554» - 
Edinl^rgh. *18144* • 

not whether it be owirl^ to the very high tepute 
^ ^ which ^le experimental sciences nave of late so deservedly 
adquiied, or to the low estimation into m hick the abstract sciences 
would seem, 9s undeservedly, to have fallen: it is, however, re¬ 
markable, tliat, since the commencement of our labours, the pre¬ 
sent opportunity is the first which has been afforded us, of stating 
our sentiments in dqp form, upon the metaphysical heresies of our 
norlliern neighbours. The* publication of Mr. Stewgjrt's * Philo¬ 
sophical Essays’ migh^ perhaps, in some respects, be mentioned as 
an Ijlstaijl^ to the contrary; but, as the subject of those truly elo¬ 
quent disputations were not, in general. Very nearly connected with 
tiny oFUie gMatj a«id charactmstical doctrines of his particular 
school, we hnrdly consider it as furnishinga just exception to our 
rcmaik. Such is not the case with the volume which we have now 


the pleasure of recommending to the attention of our readers. In 
this, they will meet with a full and^irjexpositioii of bis philoso¬ 
phical creed, together willi a vciy skilful attack upon * those scho¬ 
lastic prejudices’ which, he seems to think, ‘ stdl maintain their 
aground in our most celebrated seats of learning.’ ^ • 

Before, how'ever, we finally abandon the articles of faith de omiii 
inscibill et ineffabili, as l^y law established in the universities of 
this latK), it may be useful to take a general survey of the doctrines 
which it is prbposed to substitute in their stead.—It is one thing to 
innovate and another to refovm; w'hen alterdtknis are recommended 
in ancient establishmentt^fl prudent’man* will take into liii consi¬ 
deration, not only the defeets w'hich*t is intended to remedy, but 
also the means by which the remedy is to be effected. Jn such’ 
cases, it is always in favour of existing instjh^tions and old opinions 
that the mind shotild give its,casting vote. Unless the Changes 
which are proposed be plainly and incontrovertibly for the better, a 
man is not to be accused of bigotry for adhering to the customs and 
notions in which he has been brought up. On this account, we 
must entreat that Mr. Stewart will put a candid construttiori'WOti 
vox,, XU. NO. xxiv. T ^the 
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the jree«kHn wirti which we bliall exauniee the inTiQ|!rations which he 
wiahei to introduce into the phiU^of»hy ofivdte mind. For himself 
personally, and for his writings alsf), we fetitertain the highest and 
most unfeigned respect. We should be truly sorry^ to give any just 
cause of ^^ence to ope who wears his own faculties so meekly, 
great and admirable as they are ; but as long as we urge our ow'n 
opinions with temper, and discuss his with fairness, u e trust that in 
other respects, a little ‘occasional earnestness of manner w'ill be ex¬ 
cused by him, in favour of the deep and perilous importance which 
we consider some of his ihiidameiital tenets to possess. He should 
remember that it is his opinions and not ours whi^i are new, and 
consequently that we must be regarded ratlief As defending ittoraelves, 
than as making any attack upon him. , ^ 

Mr. Stewart’s former productions, and more paflicmarly the 
volume to which the one before us is intended as a sequel, have been 
so long before the pu'blic, and are so very generally admired, that it 
would now seem to be a work of supererogation, either to describe 
or to praise them. On the subject of bis * Philosophical Essays,* 
we have already had occasion to deliver our opinions; and as to 
those which we entertain respecting his earliest and most popular 
production,5t1tey will be best collected in the process of our re¬ 
marks upon the merits of his philosophy in general. ^ 

‘ The volume which I now publish,* says Mr. Stewart in his advet- 
tisement, * is more particularly intended for the useiof«%ademft.al stu¬ 
dents, and lb odeied to them as a guide or assistant at that important 
stage of their progress, vv hen the usual course of discipline being com¬ 
pleted, an inquisitive mind is naturally led to review its past attain- 
luentb, and to propose plans for lU future impio^cment. In the prose- 
cupon of this design, I baie not aimed at the establishment of new 
theories, far less have | aspired to the invention of any new organ lor 
the discovery of tfuth. JVly ptincipal object is, to aid my readeis in 
unleat^iiing the scholastic errors which, in a greater or less degree, still 
maintain their ground in our most celebrated seats of learningand in 
subjecting to /tee, but I trust not sceptical, discussion, the more enlight¬ 
ened though discordant systems of modern logicians, to accustom the 
understanding to the unfettered exeicise of its native capacities.* 

general object, as we ieaiu at the conclusion of his work, he 
has propotod to accomplish, ^ * * 


* by aiming, in the first place, to correct some fundamental errors, in 
the theories corotnonly received with respect to the powers of intuition 
and reasoning; and, secondly, by illustrating some doctrines, connected 
with the groundwork of the inductive logic, which have been either 
over-looked or misapprehended by the generabty of preceding writers.* 


Uto execution of such a design as this would certainly seem to 
US morojpstroiClioii diaa amusement; we m-e, however, by 


no 
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no means sure w|»ehier a perusal of his work itself, is not lik^y to 
disappoint, in this reapemi our espfCtation. Mr. I&tewartpossesses 
so much general literature! and .writes v'iA such peculiar anima¬ 
tion, diat he seldom foils to seize tlie>attention of his refers, even 
at riiose times, when he may happen to he least sudcessftil in 
forcing their conviction. In «the present instance. We know not 
wliettier it be owing to the predominance of * those scholastic errors* 
which we acquired in one of * the celebrated seats of learnii)^ to 
which our author alludes; but it iscertaim the perusal of his volume 
has by no means elSscted our eonversi^ to many of the4eading 
doctrines whicl^it contains.* It has not, indeed, altffed Ate very 
high opiaAon which w^liave ever entertaiued as to tbe gyeat talents 
and ^ttai^||^n)ents of its author; but it is fio less true, Aat we closed 
it wim aif adAtioiial conviction upon oui^ minds, Aat the meAod of 
cotisidciing his subject, which Mr. Stewart hqs so long and so very 
ably advocated^ will, most assuredly, never lead him to any useful 
and,practical results. * 

As far as this opinion is prospective^ of course our readers will 
consider it as a met e conjecture, until they shall have listened to the 
reasons upon which* we conceive it to be founded, with re¬ 
spect to tb^po«r, Ae unprodiictiveness of that plan of metaphysical 
iuiitattigatioft, which our auAor, in the volumeAefore us, so fiiUy 
exfwiiis, and which it has been^he labour of his long anA active 
life to ivcomniiiiid, would seem to be no longer a matter of opinion, 
but a* fact, so demonstrated as to be much more easily accounted 
for than detiied. For, putting the labours of Df. Reid and other 
vkriters out of the question, let us estimate those of Mr. Stewart 
alone—a writer of* the most powdrful^hd various talent—and yet, 
after forty j'eais’ exclusive application, botli private and professional, 
to the study before us, how disproportioned are tit|e results, eiAer 
with the capacity or the perseverance which he so eminentljj, pos¬ 
sesses ! This is a question which is not to be decided^ by the opi¬ 
nion of Mr. Stewart, nor, iliHeed, of any others, who, like him, are 
regularly enlisted into his favourite science, but by that of the lite¬ 
rary world in general: the only inipartiul tnbunal in such a eftse as 
this. For, alAoug^ >v® viiliingly admit, tbut^ peto Ae question of 
what be accomplishdd ie A® natural history of t^e lutei^ 
mind, the generality of persons ard by f»o Aeans compeleiw to 
form a sound opinion; yet, wiA r^ect to what has b^n 
plashed, we know not that a better criterioii need be sought 
the concurring void of those, who neither have, nor can 
interest whatever upon Ae subject, except that whi^h to actoal ub* 
lity may have inspired. How unfavourable u aevdiot has bew 
passed by this supreme tritumal, upon Ae lalKMM|i UMH 
oiilyy tot, wiA Ae exception nt 

T S 
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upon tlic labours of the whole body of metaphyseal writers, it, i« 
almost unnecessary to point ouf. N ot onljrjs it commonly thought, 
that tio useful and assignallle kmptwledg^ is to be gamed from the 
study, as it now stands, but tho study itsmf is abslrat^edly'considered 
as a losiiiH speculation, and whatever, leisure or talent we embarlc in 
it, is set down almost luiiversally by»othcrs, as lost, both to society 
and ourselves. This last opinion is pushed, no doubt, much b^ 
yoil4 what the premises from which it is taken will fairly warrant; 
but we cannot help considering the premises themselves as being 
sufficiently proved, not c^ly by. the uniform sentiment which the 
worlcf hi general entertains upon llie subject, but by the very cou- 
fessidn of those who have written professedly to refute it.^ ’ 

The great end of ail knowledge is generally said to ^ power; 
the power which metaphysical sciaice, according to Me. Stewart’s 
view of the subject, appears to promise, is tliat of counteraiat<* 
ihg the many inconveniences M'hrch result from the imperfect¬ 
ness of language, and from the igni5raiice in whicli we still are. as 
to the nature and extent of those powers, both specufativc and ac¬ 
tive, upon a knowledge of wlrlch our improvement, whether as ra¬ 
tional or as moral beings, so materially dcpendH. The first efiect of 
any S(did suShess of this nature, we are taught to believe,, would not 
only soon make itsalf perceived in amended systems pyf ed||C^i|^ 
and in th6 correction of many sp^ulative errors, but even thalHS- 
torian and the statesman would find new fficiliiies,^FOtn ^ more 
perfect acquaintance which they would acquire, with the real nature 
of those, whom it is their business to describe or tp govern. In vain, 
how’evef, should we attempt to trace die dcivanceinent of metephy- 
sical science, by tracing |he improvements, to which, iii this point 
of view, it has been subservient; and if we express any impatience 
at the tardiness o/ prouiised fruits, and complain that instead of 
being led forwards to useful and intelligible objects, the mind is 
inei-^y turned round gnd found npon its own axis, till it becomes 
giddy with die moijon, we arc immediately reinindetl of the im- 
pcrfcctioiT of language, of die difficulty of the subject, of the fugi¬ 
tive nature of its objects, of the, weakness of otjU* faculties; thuiS 
sileiicing our complaints by repeating ffi'-us the subjects of them, 
and explaining the want (vf success whicli has hitherto attended the 
science, by merely enumeratiiyg the many obstructions which it is 
the very business of Jt to repiove. . . • 


Those who are well acquaihlqd w'ith the history of human. knpWf' 
ledge, and ^vviffi state m wbicli the philosophy of the mind now 
iSj will not so fUdeh leel st^prized at dus sort of language as they 
vlMi kuient the bau^s of’ ili|;.. . When'die experimental sciences were 
u^ffieinmeetage their progress. Bacon ..describes those who 
V^yjjjlll^. (^ployed hbout' them, as giving utterance to the disap- 

. - pointed 
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pfinted feelings ^^cli every now and then a icview of tlieir Si8>- 
pnaean laboiirs would awikeii, in alftiosi the' very same words which 
W'e so frequently meet with in metaphysical writings. And indeed, 
such ev^ will he the language of those who are eitheqrpursuing 
yisionai'y objects in philosophy, or objects in tiiemselves substan¬ 
tial, but by visionary means. *In saying that we believe Mr. Stew¬ 
art to be in this last predicament, it is very far from being our jjvisli 
to undervalue the great merit of his labours. On the conCkary^ 
with the exception of Locke, we know f f no writer to wh^m this 
department of scienfC stands so greatly indebted. He has most 
successfully assorted th^im^oriance and the pre-eminlmt dignity of 
his favourite study, alistractedly considered, while he has proved, 
by hifl ov^'t) example, that the most e^^thusiastic devotion to it 
is incompatible neither with elegant literature nor eloquent feel¬ 
ing. But for his powerful advocacy, w'e are«persiiaded, that the 
cultivation of it, with perhaps a few scattered exceptions, would 
by diis time have been almost altogethei neglected; and even 
if he has nut been so fortunate, as to have made many discoveries 
in the terra incognit^ of the science, ^et this must be imputed to 
no w'ant of sufficient talent, but solt'l\, as wc conceive, t^the wror^ 
bias, which at an caily, period of his life, circumstances and con- 
nedl^na. seem to have impressed uj|>on liis great and honourable ex- 
ertiw. The justness of this opinion will be best undei stood from 
the biielhrevievwvhirh w'fe shall now' proceed to take of that system 
of philosophy with respect to the human mind, in which Mi. Stew¬ 
art was educated, and which he has since so very powerfully sup¬ 
ported. 

Tlie question a9 to the foundation Msf uur belief in an external 
world, seems to have been almost co-eval with philosophy, it 
was debated not only among the sages of Greece, *hut even of In¬ 
dia. In later times it was foimally revived by Descartes, '‘and^oou 
afterwards introduced into h^nglaiid. One writer, rather than be¬ 
lieve witliout being able to assign any satisfactory reason for dping 
so, boldly asserted that the existence of a material world, was a 
impossible; another ^ollow'ed, who, upon the same ground, 
denied as boldly, the existeifte even of liinlself. Dr. Held, who 
would very cheei fully liav^ given up the material world, in favour 
of the arguments by which its existence was disproved, vpas, how¬ 
ever, startled at this farther demand upon his common sensq^^iid' 
finding that to preserve his consistency it would be necessary aHher 
to admit the reasonableness of it, or else to retract all thai 
before conceded, he resolved to take the whole argument once 
into eonsideration. Upon this, he found that all that part of k 
by which tlie impossibiiity of material things w^ demonstrate' 
pi^ed entirely* upon the theory of ideas; this last he per 
was altogether hypothesis; he therefore very properly aigt 

T .‘J • the* 
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lihe absurd consequences to wbich it demonstralaJly led, was a de¬ 
monstrable proof of its upsoicndifess. This part of (be oubstion being 
so far settled, and the possibility of au fexterual world once more 
supposedv^ the next consideration was, by v\ hat prEicess of reason¬ 
ing, can the existence of it be made probable ? Dr. Reid, it ap¬ 
pears, was unable to discover any ; He therefore assumed that there 
Was none ; and inferred accordingly that, the belief which all men 
, at least act upon, in the reality of the things around them, must 
be derj[ved, not from anji of the acknowledged sources of belief, 
but from an^ appropriate and instinctive principle in our nature. 

But hosiers the belief now in qiiestioii, ^he fonnd many other 
imivmal opinions among mankind, which he deemed equally un¬ 
accountable to our reason,^^as well as many speculative pi-opebsities 
in our nature, which, as being also inexplicable, he thought pro¬ 
per to class ill the same manner. These he calls our intellectual 
principles; they have been enumerated by Dr. Rriestley to the 
number of twelve. In addition, however, to these, we are taught, 
that there are many other original, simple, and uncoir.pounded 
phenomena in the mind, which Dr. Reid d'l^itinguishes as the in¬ 
tellectual Acuities; such are memory, abstraction, perception, 
imagination, association of ideas, invention, conception, and so 
forth, all of which, as well as the instinctive principles above 
tioned, he considers as being ultbnate laws in our constitutidlb in 
the same manner as hardness, colour, extension, ta£v-e, are^ulliniate 
law's in the constitution of material substances. 

Mr. Stewart, moreover, considers it as a most unphilosophical 
opinion, to suppose the properties of body, as in any way linked 
togetiier, or as being elFbrts‘'produced by any cort*espondent powers 
in material substances themselves; they are merely contemporaneous 
phenomena, and the only business of legitimate philosophy is sim¬ 
ply to ascertain and record them. Accordingly, since our intellec- 
toal faculties and principles are uitiniq,te laws in our constitution, 
and bold .the same relation in respect to mind that the properties of 
body bold to matter, it is plain that to suppose them as being merely 
various operations of one and the sam^ substance, is altogether a 
^ejudice; they are nothing more thafi naked facts, a.ssociated per¬ 
haps in time and place,, but ^wbicli we Have no reason to consider 
as b^ng' either actions of one iirdividual substance, or effects of 
any^ingle cause. 

So contrary indeed is this last supposition tp Mr. Stewart^s way 
of thinking, that if our readers wilt take the trDid)*le of refeiriiig to 
ihe ingenious theory upon Dreams contained in his bi'st volume, 
will perceive that he considers some of our kiteliectuai 
bnng suborefinate to the direction of others, arid spme a^in 
lip|Ei|iit exempted firom-tibe costrohl even of the mind' i(sclf.. in- 
‘ ' 1 ** deed, , 
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deed, so far is he front being of opinion that they are indissoluble 
parts of our own identical being,*that he conceives it to be not 
mt'rely a possible snppositibn, but a fact, that in sleep some of them 
are perfectly alive and wakeful, iiot'only while others mjy be sus 
pendtd, but even while we ourselves would appear to be in a state 
of insensibility. * 

In truth it is altogether upon the exactne<|s of this analogy, as 
above explained, between the properties of body and the intdllee- 
tual faculties of the mind, that the gresli and leading doctrine of 
the volume before lis, is founded. Upon any othpr 'supposi* 
tioii It is quite evident^ ^hat*we can have no reason^^'hatever to 
conclude that miilH and matter, considered as sul^ects of pliiloBO> 
phical investigation, are in the same djass of existence ; and the 
notion of applying to them the saitie organ of discovery would 
seem to be a paradox, which, however it may in future times bo 
justiBed by tlie.event, can never surely be maintained as a theory. 
Such is the most intelligible account which we are able to give of 
the opinions riitertained by the disciples of Dr. Reid upon the sub- 
j< ct of the Human ]^ind ; if in any point we have misunderstood 
their doctrines, we trust that* Mr. Stewart will* nut impute it to in¬ 
tentional want of candour, but rather to the omission of which 
bothtk he and Dr. Reid have been guilty, in nof explicitly sts^ng 
their opinions upon so importantai part of their subject:—We shall 
now piflteed. • 

111 any inquiry into the natural history of the human under¬ 
standing, It is plain, that two paths present themselves to our 
choice : either we may consider die uiiiid, as it is in itself, or else 
ill the objects aboift which it is convuremU; the Bist may be named 
the method by luquiiy-into tlie subjects of onr consciousness, the 
latter, the method by inquiry into the oljects of it. In the one 
case, to use the phraseology of Mr. Ste\vart, our aim is, to aicoi^ 
tain ‘ the simple and uncon|poinuled faculties, or the simple tmd 
niiconipounded piinciples’ of which the mind consists; ii\.tlie rtther 
case, it is to ascertain the natuie, the certainty, and the limits of 
the knowledge which it possesses. As the ohji ct of our inquiry in 
the first of Uicse instances, ^ real existence, It would seem at first 
sight to be a proper subject for experimental or inductive reasoning. 
In the other instance, however, the immediate end which we pro¬ 
pose to ourselves, is not teal existence, but abstract truth ^ and Ac¬ 
cordingly it is evident that our investigations in this direction, must 
be carried on, not Cy observation of facts, but by traou^ Ae va¬ 
rious refatiom in whicli all the objects of human knowle^ stand 
to us and to each other. In both cases, real existence ttfay be con¬ 
sidered as the habis of our reasoning, but in other respects 
extremely different ) in die one, our inquiry tertnmtklt with||Hi& 
^ T tabli^lfem 
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tablishment of a fact; whereas it is precisely at this point, that it 
commences in the other. Pw ejtample, when we have ascertained, 
that all persons possess Ihe notions of scdidity, extension, motion, 
and so focth, the object of philosophy is so far aotcomplished ac- 
coiding to Mr. Stewart; butacco{ding to Mr. Locke, the exis¬ 
tence of these notions is taken for granted, and the nature of them, 
the origin of them, and so on, is the point at which metaphysical 
philosophy would here begin. Which of these views m^ be the 
more correct, is another question ; our aim at present is to shew', 
that tb^ idea.of applying the inductive logic to this science, depends 
entirely upoiKt particular theory, as to tfie proper objects ot it. Sup¬ 
posing we could make it apjiear that this theory is altogether founded 
upon assumption, and that from the very nature of the subject, it 
is absolutely not possible to reduce it into any other shape than that 
of hypothesis, of course it will follow, either that the study of the 
'mind should be abandoned altogether, or that w'e iqust follow it up 
by some otiier organ of investigation titan that which Mr. Stew ait 


proposes. 

It is admitted by Mr. Stewuit, that * the tpind is not conscious 
of its ownji^istence nevertheless, aSrCvery art necessarily implies 
an agent, we demonstrably infer, fiom tlu}. things which w’e see 
and feel and think, the existence of some substance pr othc^ by 
which they are perceived. So faiy it is agreed. But the slightest 
reflection will convince us, that in the same mannoe and ftbm the 
same reason, that the mind is not conscious of its own existence, so 
neither is it conscious of Ute existence of those distinct and indepen¬ 


dent faculties w'ith which it is commonly considered as being endowed. 
T|ie question therefore is^ eun we iiecessaiily and denioiistrahly in¬ 
fer from d^is internal feeling the separate existence of those parti~ 
ctdar attributes,< in the same manner, that we infer from it, the ex¬ 
istence of some thinking spbstance in general ? 

To illustrate this question, let us take at\ example. Suppose 
we -ct^iceivc in our imagination the i^ea of a rose : it is plain W'e 
are able to consider it in general, and merely as it is a rose; or w'e 
may considc^ it in ielation to the' circunistance of our having, at a 
particular time, plucked it; or we muy consider it, in relation to 
the gbnus of which it is a species*; or adit is a red object, or a fra- 
gratu object, or a large or a small object. In all these cases, how- 
eve^jlt tbe mind is altogether uncbnscious of putting forth any difier- 
ent ^ertioUiOnd the only distinction which it is able to observe among 
ajif these various operations, consists in the simple fact of its having 
Considered a particular object under different relations. But whether 
these operations be performed by the distinct agency of various *jgiui- 
l^lsyuiuncompoundcd faculties,* as W'e supposetheligbt^iid motion« 
l^P|Pp^laitet8 to he produced by distinct and independent causes. 
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or whether it he only one indivisible and homogenous power, ope¬ 
rating merely upon dilSerent objedts; 4bia^ is a point upon which 
consciousness is able to afford no information whatever. It is by 
the same set oflinuscles Uiat we waltc, and run, and danctf; by the 
same organs of sense that we arc respectivelynnade acquainted u ith 
the most dissimilar sounds anti the most dissimilar colours : this is 
certain; but whether the endless vai icty of objects which the under¬ 
standing is capable of consideiiug be apprehended by means of one 
and the home, or by means of maHyi and dijfetent faculties, 
whether imagination*tnd mommy, and abstraction un^onception, 
and the other intellectitjil operations, are only differetit actiom of 
the mind or different propeities ol it, would seem to be a question 
altogether beyond the i each of human ^iiilosophy to determine. 

We are now talking of the understanding and or its peculiar attri¬ 
butes onl) ; and we w'ill admit that the intelloctml part of our na- 
tuic is as (listiiigt fiom the senlient part of it, as the property of heat* 
111 the sun, is from its property of light. But bow various are the 
effects whuh each of these is able to produce! The same heat 
that gives warmth tp the atmosphere gives life to vegetation, and 
while it softens one substance, will be found to haid^ii offiers: 
phenomena, at least ag different from each other as any which 
we can trace among our intellectual operations. 

n we pursue tlie analogy, wa shall find it to be just as uiifa- 
vourablff to ISSwSlew’ait’s method of philosophy, as wdiat w'e have 
hitherto said is to his philosophy itself. For to take the same 
examples us before ; should we be cuiious to know why the same 
property in the sun occasions so many dissimilar effects, as we 
are daily witnesses to, it w'oiiM surclyHb« in vain, like the school¬ 
men of old, to institute inquiries into the nature and essence of 
heat, considered as it is in itself: all that we can learn qf it is 
from the speciiic differciicrs which we ^nay observe, amongst the 
objects theinscbes, on whj<h heat is seen to operate. It is pre¬ 
cisely the same iu the case of mind ; if wc should be djesirous of 
investigating the nature of our understanding, or of our intellectual 
operations, it is not to Intern that analogy would direct our atten¬ 
tion, but solely to the object about which they are conversant. It 
is, however, obvious, llilt thesa last are not like the objects of 
sense; they cannot be put, like pieces of gold, into a crucible; 
whether they be idi as or nutiotLS, or conceptions or abstrahliDns, 
(it matters not by wdiat name w'l^ call them,) it is plain th^ ato not 
subjects susceptible of experiment; and whatever kctowiedge W'e 
hereafter aiiive at, concerning the varkiuamataphysinal peculi¬ 
arities and relations by which they are distingui^^^ fnmi eqch 
other, must be acquired, iBost arauredly, ky £^enera4^feo»mir^,fi0^ 
not, as Siawgtf supposes,. by indijbcj^ve afialyiis. 
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same manner, as all that philosophy can teacH us concerning 
heat, is from the objects which it acts upon; so all ^at it can 
teach us, concerning the human unUerstafiding, is from the objects 
about which it is conversant; but unless we suppose the objects of 
' our understanding to be in the same class of existence as the objects 
oj’our sGfises, it is surely most paradoldcal to assume, that they are 
susceptible of the sante method of investigation. 

Supposing, however, all that we ha/e yet said to be inconclu¬ 
sive, stij] we may be allowed to suggest, that it is one thing to as¬ 
certain the existence of properties, in any substance, and another 
to inquire intb their nature. The first of these oug^t naturally to 
take precedency in the order of our inquiries. But in vain w'ould 
our readers search the writings, either of Dr. Reid, or of his elo¬ 
quent disciple, for any passage, in which the question, as to the real 
existence of the many * simple and uncompounded faculties' which 
they suppose the human understanding to possess, been even 
so much as hinted at. Like IVlr. Locke, on the subject of ide^s, 
they seem to take for granted, that their theory will not be contro¬ 
verted, and w ithout any further ceremony, proceed to analyse the 
coropositios»"of these intellectual existences, just as if they actually 
had them in a retort; a proceeding which we should have judged 
most unaccountable, were we not aware, that, in all their writings, 
they suppo'te the reality of them ato be evidenced by the imme¬ 
diate testimony of every man's own consciousness. • ^^Tius,* In the 
preliminary chapter of Mr. Stewart’s volume of Lssays, he talks 
of * those elementary faculties and principles, of which every man 
is conscious to himselfand Dr. Reid tells us, * that when ex¬ 
erted, we are conscious offftem; and it is in our power to reflect 
upon them, until they become familiar objects of thought.’ It is, 
indeed, admittedlhat, to accomplish this, is a work of some diffi¬ 
culty.*^ Hume is of opinion, that * they must be apprehended, in 
ati iwstant, by a superior penetration.^nd our author, in the vo- 
lun# before us, limits this rare power to ‘ those who can retire 
into the inmost recesses of their own iuternal frame.’ On this sub¬ 
ject every person must judge for himself,; but, for our own parts, 
we can distinctly affirm, that we are nfither conscious to ourselves 
of any elementary faculties wl^atever; no^ does our reason lead 'us 
to infer, that there are such. But it seems that this internal oracle 
is ^comv (Tuveroiertv, makes itself heard only to those who 
* can retire into the inmost recesses of their ow'q internal frame.’— 
Jf this be so, we can only lament our incapacity for metaphyidcal 
meditation: upcm the objects of our consciousness, w'e are able to 
reflect as much and as often as we please ; but as for the suhje&ts 
of ^ we confess that thf^ have altogeth^ eluded our research; 

^ respect at Ijeut, thst our ill<«siiccea8 h«S been pretty ge<^ 

, , iierally 
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nerally participated. ‘Plusieur& fois/ says Dideiot, 5 dans le desscin 
d examiner ce qui se passoit dans ilia l^tc et de pi endre mon esprit 
sur le fatty ys me suisjettl dan«sla meditation la plus profoiide, me 
retiraiit eii moi-memc avec toutelatontention dont je suii capable; 
raais CCS efforts n’ont rieii produit. 11 m*» seinble qu’il faudroit 
etie tout A la fois au^dedans ht liors dc soi, et faire cn meme toms 
le role d'observateur et <*elui de la machine pbservee. Mais il cst 
de, I’esprit cotnme de I’ceil, il ne se voit pas. 11 u’y a que *Dicu 
qui sache comment le syllogisme se fait len nous.’ 

It may, however, t»e said^ that this tlieory, respecti|ig lh*e distri¬ 
bution of tlie« understanding into a certain numbef of indepen¬ 
dent and elementary *faculties, whether right or w'rong, is by nr> 
means peculiar to Dr. Reid. Li a cettain degree we admit this; 
iieveitheless, as it is an hypothesis inseparably woven into our au- 
thm’s opinions respecting the application of the experimental logir 
to metaphysics^ science, and as both of them have engrafted upon 
It ^uRiiy very paiticular notions of tiieir own, no apology can be 
reqitiied for the length to which our observations upon it have 
extended. We shq]! now proceed to discuss some opinions more 
exclusively belonging to Di;. Reid and his disciple—wu^ineaii their 
theory respecting msfgictwe speculative principles. As these arc 
far too nuinoious to admit of a separate discussion, we shall 
select, as an example, for the present, what he names our instinc¬ 
tive bdlfbf in ike existence of a material world. 

On this subject, it may be necessary to premise, that it would 
have conduced very much to the clearness of Mr. Stew art’s opi¬ 
nions, had either he, or Dr. Reid, stated explicitly, what they 
mean by insthict*n.m\ belief as aflinr.^^.of each other. In com¬ 
mon language, belief is unquestionably, by detinition, an attribute 
of I Cason, and to talk of it as an attribute of instinct, seems to be 
almost unintelligible. On this accomp;, although it be cxti^mely 
easy to understand the existence of an active instinct, such as those 
which we observe animals to possess; yet the notion of a specu¬ 
lative instinct, that is to say, of a speculative opinion, which is at 
the same time an involuntary fcclmg, is particulaily puzzling 
In gcneial, all our instincts w'ould seem to be attended in the 
mind with feelings eithe^ of plensur^ or pain; of aversipn or de¬ 
sire. These feelings are unquestionably ultimate laws in our con¬ 
stitution, of which no account is or can be given ; and wfcpp we 
talk of them, we describe ourselves as being conscious m their 
existence, not as merely believing in it. But we are not conscious 
of the existence of a material world; and if we believe in it, surely 
this ought to be, primajacie, tlie effect of reason, aq^ not of in¬ 
stinct. It may be otherwise, perhaps; but proof that it is so, 
ought to be eattremely cog^t, md assuredly vdry much mofi^^ect 

' than 
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than the argamentum ad ignorantianit by which t)r. Reid demon¬ 
strates his position, an(| wliich ‘'he is pleased to dignify with the 
name of induction. * 

When ^chemist affirms tha^ gold is soluble in'^nitro-muriatic 
acid, he docs not establish this by arguing, that it is soluble neither 
in water, nor in oil, nor in nine, nor in milk, and that, conse¬ 
quently, since it is soluble, it niust be soluble in nitro-muriatic 
acid; but he demonstrates his fact by actual and direct experi¬ 
ment. ,But how does Dr.^Reid demonstrate, that all belief what¬ 
ever, in maottrof fact, is founded upon voi ions instincts? LeKus 
take his reasobing in the particular case which W’ediave selected, 
and, as his aigument and Iniignage aie invariably the same, upon 
this question, one instance will be as full to the purpose, as a 
huiidied. » 

* I think it is evidcifi,’ says he, * that we cannot, by reasoning, from 
our sensations, collect the existence of bodies at all, farJess any of thtir 
qualities. Tim hath been pioicd by unanswerable arguments by the Bishop 
of Cloyne, and the author of the treatise upon Human Natmc. It appears 
as evident, it is not produced by habit, expenenq^", education, oi any 
principle o^,buman nature, that hath bepn adanlted by philosophcis ; 
at the same time, it is a fact, that our sensations aie invaiiably con¬ 
nected with the conception and belief of exteihal exisleiiccs, llcnce 
wc must, by all the lules of just leasoning, conclude, that this connec¬ 
tion IS the cflect of our constitution,%nd ought to be considei;gd as an 
oiiginal insiinclne principle of human nature.' ** 

Now, we beg lea\e to obseise, that ibis conclusion is drawn, 
not by sound induction, nor by direct reasoning; but b^ a disjunc¬ 
tive sjfJlogisin; a method q^jnoof which, accoidnig to Aristotle^ 
is always after a sophistical manuerf though it may, in some cases, 
be tlie best vvhicl^ can be procured. The tiiajoi', in this instance, 
consists of the * pi inciples hitherto admitted by plnlosopliers,’ and 
* of the original principle df Dr. Reidin the minor, it is denied 
that the fwmer will explain the phenomena ; and, in the conclu¬ 
sion, it is inferred that, therefore, the latter w ill. In this form of 
syllogism, in oider to make the conclusion a necessary conse- 
qu^ce from the premises, we are toldAristotle, tliat two con¬ 
ditions arts required: 1. That the suppos/rioiis made in tlie major, 
be contradictory of each otlicrf amf that the> include every possible 
caseysg. Tliat those which we reject in the minor, be in^ontro” 
verify erroneous. 

With regard to the first of these conditions,'■we will tale it for 
granted, that it has beeii fulfilled by Dr. Reid, in the instance be¬ 
fore us; but witli respect to the second, so far is it from having 
beqn fulfilled, eifficr by^ Dr, Reid or Mr. Stewai t, that we can tts- 
sur^ur readers, the Opinions and suppositions which Dr. Reid fo 
confiwntly affirms to nave been ftiHy fefat^d, * by unanswerable 
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arguments/ have never, so far at least as our knowledge extends, 
been even so much as examined. As te Reid and Mr. Stewait, 
they professedly and avowfcdly decline the discussion, as one alieady 
settled, beyond^ny farther controversy, by Berkeley and Hbme. 

Now with respect to these last, it is well kkiown, that * the tinan> 
sw erable arguments,’ which tlfey are here supposed to have brought 
against the existence of a material world, w'ece altogether founded 
upon the ther)ry of ideas. This theory it is the great praise of 
Or. Reid to have most ably and most siltccssfully refuted.« How 
it h.tppens that, allbdligh the piemises have been de)€ro\ed, the 
const quences v^iich aifgdediiced from them, should *still remain, 
we are altogether at a foss to comprehend. But \’iaving this pecu- 
lianty, it may be observed, that the affirmative of the question, 
whether the existence of material things can be demoiistiated from 
reason or not, was altogether foreign to the^cope of Beikeley’s 
argument, and ^herefoie very properly omitted by that acute lea- 
.sontr. The position which it was his object to establish, affirmed, 
that the existence of a material w'oild was directly impossible ;— 
this he endeavoured \f> demonstrate, not by controvetting the argu¬ 
ments which might be drawn from reason, in favour^ the con- 
trail/ supposition, hut J!)y shewing, from considerations connected 
with the received theory, concerning the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter, that the supposition of any existence, except that 
of miniHhid oivideas, must necessarily be absurd. Supposing him 
to fail in this attempt, (which at all events Dr. Reid and Mr. 
Stewart ivill be the last persons to deny,) we contend, that the ar¬ 
guments from reason, in favour of a material w'orld, will remain, 
not only untouchcck, but unheard. 

Our limits prevent us from entering upon this question our¬ 
selves ; but, ft)r our own parta, we are persuaded,* that our belief 
in the existence of a matei ial world, may |>e altogether and demon¬ 
strably accounted for from f^ason ; and that the supposition of any 
instinctive principle in ex'planation of such belief, is not only a very 
gratuitous opinion, but one which is pregnant with consequences 
undefined and dangerous in, the highest degree. It is our duty to 
review the theories of others,\iot to establish tlieories of our own. 
By what process our belief in the ej^istcnce of external objects 
may be accounted for from reason, we shall therefore, though 
somewhat reluctantly, pass by \ and before we close this gemw 
review of Mr. Stewart’s philosophical principles^ proceed to make 
some remarks upon the unfrieimly and oniineuif ns^ect, which this 
part of them would seem to cast upon many of diose truths, which 
we should most repose upon: and we are persuaded^ that if any 
thing can induce our author to revise this class of Ids opinions, it is 
such a suggestion, as we are now hazarding; for lie is too sincere a 

^ friend 
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than the argiimentum ad ignoranfiam, by which l)r. Reid deiiion- 
strdtcb his position, aii4^^ch%c is pleased to dignify wi^h the 
name of induction. « « 

When i^rheinist affirms that gold is soluble in'nitro-miiiiatic 
acid, he does not establish this by arg^uing, that it is soluble neither 
in water, iior m oil, nor in nine, nor m milk, and that, conse¬ 
quently, since It is soluble, it must be soluble in nitro-muriatic 
acidbut he demonstrates his fact by actual and direct experi¬ 
ment. jBnt how does Dr.oReid demonstrate, that all belief what¬ 
ever, in niajtcrof feet, is founded upoq vai ions instincts’’ LeKus 
take his reasoning in the particular case which weahave selected, 
and, as his aigunient and Iniiguage aie invaiiably the same, upon 
this question, one instance will be as full to the purpose, as a 
bundled. • 

‘ I think it IS evulerfc,' says he, * that we cannot, by reasoning, from 
oui sensations,collect the t \ist( nee of bodies at all, farJtss any of thtir 
qualities. TAis hath been plowed by vnansuierahlc aigumenti by the Bishop 
of Clo^nCj and the authof of tht treatuc upon Human Nataie. It appears 
as evident, it is not pioduced by habit, expeiienc;;^, education, «i any 
principle ol^fljiuman nature, that hath be^n adantted by philobopheis ; 
at the same time, it is a fact, that our sensations aie invaiiably con¬ 
nected with tlie conteption and belief of e\Uihal existences. Ik nee 
wc must, by all the lules of )ust leasoning, conclude, that this connec¬ 
tion is the etiect of our constitution, ^and ought to be conside^gd as an 
oiiginai instiiictne piinciple of human nature.* 

Now, we beg lca\e to obseiie, that this conclusion is drawn, 
not by sound induction, nor by direct leasomng, but b} a disjunc¬ 
tive syllogism; a method oj^jiroof which, accoi(,t]iig to Aiistotle^ 
is always ajter a sophhtn ai mannery though it may, in some cases, 
be the best which^can be procured. The inajoi, ni tins instance, 
consists of the ' piinciples hitherto admitted by philosophers,’ and 
' of the original principle 6( Dr. Reid;’ in the miiiui, it is denied 
that the former will explain the phenoAiena ; and, iii the conclu¬ 
sion, It is iiifcired that, therefore, the latter will. Tn this form of 
syllogism, in Older to make the conclusion a nece^isary conse¬ 
quence from the premises, we aie toldjij' Aiistotle, that two con¬ 
ditions ai% requited: 1. That the suppositions made lu tlie major, 
becontradictoiy of each other; aiuftliat they include evciy possible 
caseyfig. Tliat those which we reject in the minor, be inoontro- 
xerti^ etroneous. 

With regard to the first of these conditions,*^we will tafee it for 
granted, that it has been ful61ted by Dr. Reid, in tbc instance be¬ 
fore us; but with respect to the second, so far is it from having 
be^ fulfilled, either by Dr. Reid or Mr. Stenvart, that we can ai- 
sijire our readers, tbe Opinions and suppositions wbicli Dr. Reid so 
confSNkhitly affirms to nftve been fiatly by unanswerable 
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arguments/ have i^vcr, so far at least as our knowledge extends, 
been even so much as examined. As te D^. Reid and Mr. Stewart, 
they professedly and avowfedly dtcline the discussion, as one already 
settled) beyond^ny farther controversy, by Berkeley and Hbme. 

Now with respect to these last, it is well lfhown, that * the unan¬ 
swerable arguments,’ which they are here supposed to have brought 
against the existence of a mateiial w'orld, w'ece altogether founded 
upon the theory.of ideas. This theory it is the great praise of 
1^. Reid to have most ably and most stJbcessfuIly refuted;« How 
it happens that, althdligh the premises have been dej^royed, the 
cousctpieuces wihich are^dediiced from them, should *still remain, 
we are altogether at a toss to comprehend. But w'aving this pecu¬ 
liarity, it may be observed, that the affirmative of the question, 
whether the existence of material thingscan be demonstrated from 
reason or not, was altogether foreign to the •scope of Berkeley’s 
argument, and therefore very properly omitted by that acute rea¬ 
son .tr. The position which it was his object to establish, affirmed, 
that the existence of a material w'ovld w'as directly impossible ;— 
this he endeavoured demonstrate, not hp controverting the argu¬ 
ments which might be drawn from reasonf in favour^ the con¬ 
trary supposition, I)ut Jby shewing, from considerations connected 
with the received theory, ‘concerning the primary, and secondary 
qualities of matter,that the suppo«tion of any existence, except that 
of mincMnd oiiiideas, must necessarily be absurd. Supposing him 
to fail in this attempt, (which at all events Dr. Heid and Mr. 
Stewart will be the last persons to deny,) W'e contend, that the ar¬ 
guments from reason, in favour of a material world, will remain, 
not only unloucheck, but unheard., 

Our limits prevent us from entering upon this question our¬ 
selves ; but, for our own parts, we are persuaded,* that our belief 
in the existence of a material world, may }pe altogether and denapn- 
strably accounted for from jf^ason ; and that the supposition of .tujy 
instinctive principle in explanation of sac)i beljef, is not only a very 
gratuitous opinion, hut one which is pregnant, with consequenceis 
'undefined and dangerous ii^the highest degj'pe. It is our duty to 
review the theories of others,^iot to establi^ dieories of our^own. 
By what process our belilf in the existence of external objects 
may be accounted for from reason, we shall therefore, though 
somewhat reluctantly, pass ; and before wc close this 
review of Mr, Stewart’s philosophical princip^;, ,|»r0ceed to ^ke 
some remarks upon the tmfrienidiy and ominpueH^fCt, w^hicb this 
part of them would seem to cast upon many of those ilruths, which 
we should most repose upon: and we are persuaded, ^%at if any 
thing can induce our author to revise this class of bis opinions, it is 
such a suggestion, as we are now haTarding; for he is too sincere a 

friend 
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a friend of religion, to be willingl}^ instrumental in lending the au- 
thoi ity of his deservedly grtiat rftime, to any doctrine that, in other 
hands, may be perverted to purposes, which he himself would be 
the first |:^sou to lament. We will endeavour to shew the grounds 
of this danger, as briefly as may be consistent with our wish not 
to be misunderstood. 

In any dispute concerning the reality of a material tvorld, or 
concei'uing the foundation of our belief, in matters of fact in ge- 
iicial, it is necessary to premise, that tlic^cf of our belief is by 
iiQ means ti^'c point in question. We may, and often do, believe in 
things which have no just foundation ^ to^ say no^iing of dreams 
or lUadiH'ss, tlie erroneous, notions which dnee prevailed respect¬ 
ing the iicaveiily i)beiiometka, sufficiently evince the possibility of 
this, llie )>oint to be deterniin'"d, therefore, in the present case, 
is, by \\ hat authority' can wo be assured, that no delusion is prac-' 
Used upon our 8ense.s ? The answer which Mr. Stewart makes to 
this question, is as follows:— 

* That when any projutlice is found to prevail universally among 
mankind, it must necessarily have some foundation in the general laws 
of our nati**"j; but the liability to error in any particular opinion, can 
ue\er justify scepticism, with regard to'the laws of human nature in 
general.'---(l*age 8t5.) 

To tliis reply, it may be obje£ted, tliat the law's of human na¬ 
ture are not at all in question ; by these we are giQ^'d reason 
as w’cll as with' instinct, and the problem is, whether our specu¬ 
lative belief in the permanent and independent existence of the 
things around II.S, be founded upon the or upon the last of 
tliese two principles. IJ^ion the first, then have we every proof 
for the justness of our belief, which wc are able to require or even 
to conceive; but if it be fomided upon the last, then has our con- 
fldexce no intelligible basjs whatever, except that infallibility which 
we may suppose our instincts'to deiivc from the first author of our 

• * • a 

being. 

With respect to the assurance which we may feel in the certainty 
of this last argument, it may very justly be uiged, that, however 
inconsistent it may seeui w'ith the acknowledged goodness of the 
Deity, to imagine that are d<j|ceivedAii what it most concents tis 
to know, supposing our belief to be founded upon reason; (.which 
Mr,,Jltewart deiines to be the faculty of distinguishing truth from 
fals^ood;) yet if we assume, with oiir author, that the belief in' 
qu^9li6ii is fouudeii^Aierely upon tmlinrt, as This is in its object, 
^Teast, altogellier an active principle, it will imply no contradic¬ 
tion whatever with the professed ends and purposes of Providence, 

suppose our opinion*, on this point, ever so erroneous, provided 
on]|^ It be certain that wc cannot choose but act iu the manner 
which our instincts may have chalked out for us. 

Iu 
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In truth, the s|)ecu1ative fallrhility of instincts is not a question 
of possibility, but a most commcfti and |cknowledged fact. In 
proof of this, we may qudte thePfollowing instance from Mr. Ad¬ 
dison’s ingenioils paper upon the fiistiiicts of animals-: ^after re¬ 
marking the surprizing caution and assiduity with vihich the do¬ 
mestic hen prepares her nest, *ahd brings her young into the world, 
he continues, . ' ^ 

‘ But at the same time, the hen, which has all this seeming ingenuity, 
(which is indeed absolutely necessary for the^rops^ation of her species,) 
considered in other respects, is without the least-glimmerinf Of thought 
or common sensqi She mistakes a piece of chalk for aa •egg, and sits 
upon it; in the same mtiiiner, she iadnsensible lo an increase or dimi- 
aulioii in the number of those she lays; she does not distinguish be¬ 
tween her own and another species; and when the birth appears of 
never so different a bird, will cherish it for her o\vn. In all these cir- 
cmstances u'hich do not carry an immediate regard to the subsistence her- 
sftf or of her species, she is a very idiot.’ 

^oWf there can be no reasonable doubt, but that the lien, in the 
above instances,*believes that she is silling upon her own eggs, 
and rearing her own'young, and, moreover, th^t she cannm help 
Jieving it; and yet wo perceive that her instincts affbraiicr no se¬ 
curity from deception.* Under these circumstaijhces, the sceptic 
may fairly, and, we fear, unanswerably ask, If all belief whatever 
in matte^ of fact, be ultimately iftsolvable into a set of instincts, 
of which no ac^iint whatever can be given, except ,|hat their ex¬ 
istence is universal, and their effects irresistible; in that case, by 
whul arguments can we demonstrate more than the poor hen, but 
that, in our own in^staiice also, the wholq^of our lives may not be 
one continued dream, and aU our actions founded upon a similar 
delusion ? We know not what re[dy Mr, Stewart, may have for 
(bis; but, in the mean time, we must confess, Uiat little as we«re 
disposed to scepticism ourselves, yet we ^nnot but feci, that if all 
belief in our own existence, and in the existence of the things arorirai 
us,—if onr belief in the being of and in ail that is dea^ and 

sacred to the human heart, have no fonndation, as upon the printci- 
ples of this philosophy it ba^ not, * in in instfuction, or 

experience,’—if it be * lear^d by no thought,* be made 

‘ probable to us by jno argument,’ 6ut jjs Merely - foi^ced,. upon 
nature, by what Or. Held emphatically cidisdn uni^counti^e 
propensity to believe in this case, it witt:t}est,^mp(iH»v<(itli^i)^, 
weak-sighted nature, to suspend c^iiilon, go Where otir. 

instincts lead us, aiid^ like other anipials, taVo our foW the 

That this conclusion was not contemplated hy.]li^r. Stewai 
are fully convinced j nevertheless, if it be fairly'(leducible frG»iu 
his opinions, or if it be even probably or plausibly deducible from 

* then). 
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them, no apology can be n€ccssai 7 to our i*eaders for the length 
to which the pic<eding iciikarkfi have extended. Indeed, without 
some previous acquaintance with tiiQ peeuliar opinions which Mr. 
StewartNentertuins upon the bitbject ofoiii intellectual faculties and 
instincts, it would bo alU'gether impossible to understand a very 
considerable portion of the volume Sviiich we are now considering. 
Its professed object would appear to be, an explanation of the na¬ 
ture and pbilosophical grounds of tiie inductive logic, and a de¬ 
monstration of the indispensable necessity of applying it to the 
science ofvdhe mind. In the prosecution of tins aigunicnt, the 
peculiar tenets which he hidds upon the .subject the intellectual 
faculties, hut more particularly respecting' the grounds of our be¬ 
lief in all matters eff fact,‘are, iu gciicial, not merely implied, but 
form a sort of luumttg accompattimcul to every topic which be 
touches upon, fron? the heginning to the end of his voIiuhl. So 
intimately, indeed, are these doctrines mixed np with all JSIr. 
Stewait^s philosophical opinions upon most •suljccls, that a peisoii 
who should have the misfortune to differ with linn at setting out, 
with respect to these two doctrines alone, will find it a diflicult 
matter t%^gree with him in almost any opinion wdiich his picscul 
volume contains. 

* * . ' 

Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcunque infundis accscit. 

Such, also, w’ould seem to hr the fate of philosophical specu¬ 
lations in the mind of a sy.stcn)atic thinker; the« cry fR^ility of a 
man, in this fifase, becomes the source of eiror in his opinions, li 
is to this cireumslance alone, ami not t(» an> captiousiiess in our 
disposition, far less to any want of the highest lespcct for Mr. 
Stew'art’s attainments, tSfUt we must beg our teadcis to attribute 
it, if we should appear, in the remainder of this ai tide, to diA’t i 
from our excellent author iu tiie detail of his argiuiicut, almost as 
widely as in the general grounds and purpoit of it. 

If our readers will take the troublp^^oF casting tlieir e}es dow'n 
Uie tabic of contents praised to this volume, of which it is our 
wish'to give some intelligible account, they cannot fail to observe, 
that there is liardiy a topic coniiectod,witli metaphysical science, 
hardly a speculative opinion which ‘has evci been started, or an 
error whicli has ever been abandoned,^vhicb Mr. Stewait bus not 
managed to find room for> *5ii some part or other of his w ork. So 
intich so^ that upon a first view of our bill of fare, it would seem 
to be ramef ilie tableau raisomie of a coniipon-place book, tbuu 
of an elaborate philosophical production upon any .specific sub¬ 
ject. Nor is its arraug^eut less desultory thuu its contents are 
miscellaneous. jiMr. Stewart apologises in the advei tisement pre¬ 
fixed to his volume for the exisU>nce of this defect, which '.e 
candidly acknowledges may be found iu his work; but, surely. 
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he can never ha.ve been aware of the astonifihing latitude ^vllich be 
has allowed himself. Be this, J|iowever, as it may, We merely 
state the fact in justification of ourlelvas, for fhe very imperfect 
view which it will be in our i>o*wer,to give of its tnultifapous con¬ 
tents, and not with any intention of blaming, him: whatever may 
have been the nature of thbs^accidents and intcitnptions, to winch 
he alludes, as having diverted the train of his thoughts to other 
pursuits during the time when the materials of this volume^were 
collecting, we veiy sincerely lament them, both oi^liis account and 
our own. * • 

After some generaf remarks upon the acceptation^m which the 
word ‘ reason* is coijiaionly used by the best writer^, and which, 
as being in this point of view rather philol<^ica4 than a philo¬ 
sophical question, would seem to be • not very important, Mr. 
Stewart proceeds, in his first chapter, to consider the nature of 
those primary truths, wbicli, he very justly observes, are necessa¬ 
rily (U'esiipposed in all our reasonings and pursuits:—such are the 
imfthomatical axioms; a belief in our present and past existence ; 
a belief in the evistence of a material world; that the course of 
nature will eontinuerfo be the same to-morrow as it is tb-day. The 
truths which these acts of belief presuppose, as W'ell axioms 

of geometry, Mr. Stewart classes under the sfgnc'head; and be 
infortns us, that but for the common use of language, which seems 
to have^propriated the name df axiom to geometry, he should 
have apffned fltis terra to them all. The reasons upon which such 
an innovation might be founded, consist in two coimidcnces which 
he points out between them : 1. That from none of these classes 
of truths can any inference be drawn for the enlargement of our 
knowledge. 2. That they are, none of fhein, the principles from 
which oiir reasoning is derived, but the tacit conditions on which 
every step of it proceeds. He farther states, ‘ thaf these truths are 
not made known to us by reason, but eii|er into the very definition 
of the word;’ they are * tlyi.constittient and essential elements of 
which it is composed ;* they are ^the simplest and primordial ele¬ 
ments of the human understanding;’ die *• elementary lalH'S of 
thoughtdie ' original stamina of human .xeasoii;' the * funda¬ 
mental laws of belief;’ ‘ mStapbysical of^,transcendental truths 
and many other things, neftli^ very c^n^atible,, with each other, 
nor very significant iti tliemselves.. In what sense the ^ word 
‘ reason,’ w hicli M r., Stewart defines to be ‘.the faculty of dinin- 
guisliing truth from ^Isefaood, and of combining meana for ^ at¬ 
tainment of ends,’ can-be supposed to consist in a coUi^ibmlof 
self-evident trutJtSy it is extremely difficult to conjetitare. If ||faese 
truths be not * die objects with which-'reason is conversant, but 
voj:.^ XU. NO. xxiV. IT the 
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the constituent aixi essential elements of reason l4elf/ in that ca^, 
the permanency of the laws of nature, existence of a material 
world, and so forth, are not TactI independent of us, but coiNjpo- 
nent parts^f our minds i aproposithm ao^nonstrous, that we mvke 
no doubt but Mr. Stewart is here using his words in Some peculiar 
sense; indeed, he would otherwise ne,ver have ventured to affirm, 
that to denominate such famUiar truths as die geometrical axioms 
are, fiy such unheard of titles as be has given them, * must be 
considered not only as unexceptionable, in point of technical 
tinctness, but cannot even^be censured as the slightest deviation 
from our habitual forma of speech/ 

But without entering intu any dispute aljout names,^ we may 
observe, that although we entirely agree with our author in respect 
to die coincidences he points out between die facts which he enu¬ 
merates and the axioms of geometry, yet as these last are specu¬ 
lative truths, whereas the former are contingent facts, they are of 
themselves plainly distinguishable, nor are we able tq anticipate any 
advantage as likely to result from confoundiiig them under cue 
name. To deny the axioms of geometry creates a contradiction in 
terms; but to deny the continuance of die la^s of nature implies 
no specuiadve absurdity whatever; and to class them together 
under the same heqd, merely because they are not in afi points of view 
dissimilar, is a procedure most unphilosophica] in itself, and which, 
ill the picsent instance, would destroy the distinctiou between ne¬ 
cessary and contingent truth in its very source. It iii^kct ouly 
another example of the inconsistency of that method of (diilosopby 
which ue have been animadverting upon; and which always teaches 
us to class the objects of human knowledge, not according to the 
distinctions which they ^ay possess among each other, but ac¬ 
cordingly as they may happen to stand r^ated to our particular 
constitution; an%rror which, we may observe, pervades the writings 
of Berkeley, Hume, Dr. Heid, and the excellent author before us, 
to a degree which is altogetherlistoiiishiqg. It is upon this obvious 
fallacy that the whole of Bjbrkeley’s argument against the primary 
qualities is entirely erected; the same fdlacy may be traced in 
that extremely absurd, theory of Mr. Ijlume about the nature of 
belief, and not less repjuicably in the^ opinions which both he and 
Mr. Stewait, as well as Raid, entiertain upon the subject of 
p^irer and of efficient causes. In other respects, we are disposed 
with Mr. Steiyart in bis opinion, ffiat at is altogemer a 
nlistake to suppose the science of geometry <0 JUe foimded upon the 
axioms*prefixed to all theelem^taiy. tmatiaes upon it. His obser¬ 
vations upon this point were suggested to him by those which Mr. 
Locke had made beffire, fOid ^though the question was not sus¬ 
ceptible 
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ceptible of mucli new light, yet oof aatbor has contrived to throw 
upon it a degree of interest which ao i|pry obvious a position would 
hardly seem to have admitted. « * 

> We are ho^vever inclined to doubt, whether he has bean equally 
successful, in his wish to proVe, ihit the* superior evidence of 
a ODAthematical detnonstration * arises neither from the peculiar 
nature of those relation*) about which it is convasaiit, nor from its 
simple and definite phraseology, nor from the'scverelogiti so aflmi- 
rably displayed in the concatenation of i(s innumerable theorems,” 
but solely from the ciasumstance thft all its results ^-ar|r ultTmatcly 
resolvable into hypothesis or definition.* To so great an extent 
does he believc^ia this* b|UDion, as to dm nature of demonstration, 
that he ^ems to conceive it would be possible, by laying down a 
set of arbitrary definitions and hypotheses, * to create a body of atti- 
ficial or conventional knowledge, more systematical, and at the 
same time more complete in all its parts, than in the picsent state 
of our information any science 'can be rendered which ultimately 
appeals to the eternal and immutable standards of truth and iaise» 
ho^, of right mid wrong.*—p. 154. 

Now we have no particular objection to admit tliat tjjjg circum¬ 
stance which entitles any piece of leasoning to be called a demonstra¬ 
tion, is merely the necei^ary connection which maf be peiceived be¬ 
tween the premises and the conclusion. This is a question only 
about the^eaningof a word, and hardly worth the pains which Mr. 
Stewart l^lo^ upon it. Though we may obsei'vq, that when in 
common discourse wc talk of a piece of reasoning, we suppose it 
always to consist of premises, of proofs, and of a couclustoii, and if we 
say^batit is demoi^tratlve, we mean that ei^ery pSitof it isso. Our 
author is however of .opinion that the definition which he giveS of 
the word is more precise, and as tlie restriction wliich be suggests 
will not affect the nature of the thing, whether lie is right or wnmg 
would seem to be of no material iinportabce. 

Admitting therefore that*rtie word dpinOnstration itself implies 
nothing more than an indissoluble connection bctw'cen the premises 
and the conclusion of any argument, yet surely it is plain that such 
a connection may just as eafili' exist between ^remises * appesfing 
ultimately to the etenuil aticliimmutoble standards of truth and false¬ 
hood, ri^it and wrong,* as between afly otlicr premises wliatever, 
however arbitrary or hypothetical. Truth and certainty in the pre- 
ihises of any reasoning can at all events do ho harm, one should 
suppose, and even omMr. Stew^art’s own principles, it would only 
be necessary, for the sake of aignment, to divest them of these re- 
spectatde attrdmtes, and assume that ffiey were mere conventional 
hypotheses, and by this expedient, our reasoning wuuUf become de- 
saonstrative by the dhfittition. 

' V 2 Nor 
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Nor are we able to perceive any solid grounds for the remainder 
of Mr. Stewart’s opinions upoiiitliis subject; we mean respecting 
the circumstance on wlfich he supposes the peculiarities of mathe* 
matical 4.vidcnce to depend. It is quite plain to uy, that not only 
mathematical reasoning, h|it all reasoning whatever, must depend 
upon the debiiitions which we give of the terms made use of. 
When Mr. Lpeke affirmed that momiilv was demonstrable, it was 
updii this vei^’ principle that he founded his opinion. He per¬ 
ceived that the ideas abqy^t which it is conversant were * fictions of 
the m!nd,V^nd look their essence (as ho expresses it) from the de¬ 
finitions which the mind gives of them; and from this he drew 
exactly the same conclusion respecting thectidencerff morality which 
Mr. Stew'^art has drawn respecting that of mathematics. To take the 
example which Mr. Locke gives, ‘ vvhei e there is no property there 
is no injustice;’ thi| he states to be a demonstrable truth, and so it 
is; but surely the whole evidence of it depends upon the meaning 
we attach to the w’ords property and injustice. 

It may however be said, that the cases are not similar, bccaiiSe in 
the one We reason merely from our ideas, and in the other from 
^ formal (jgj^nitions. But this is not true; because in both instances 
we reason equally from the ideas which are in the mind, or, to 
speak more inteWigibly, from the nature <5f the things themselves. 
The definitions prefixed to geometrical treatises, arc altogether use¬ 
less, except so far as they enahfb us to comprehend th|^ nature of 
w'hat we are ^o reason about, and whenever this It’ accomplished, 
the words of the defiuilion may without any inconvcnienc-e be for¬ 
gotten. As a proof of tins, take the definition vvhich Euclid gives 
us of an angle; what Jg the meaning of telling us, to divide * the 
inclination of two straight lines which meet together, but are not 
in the same ]^ane f’ In this case it is plain we nm.st substitute, 
muntally, the idea which the mind has of an angle, in place of the 
definition which Euclidigives, or the terms of the problem would 
be absolutely unintelligible. A similar remark may. be made in 
the case of Euclid’s definition of proportion, which is not only in 
itself WTOiig, as restricted to geometricot proportion, hut is cer¬ 
tainly very seldom understood by l^ginners until they have made 
-themselves familiar with the idea of ih^ thing itself, by studying the 
' particular application of it.* ’Ilie fact is, that in both these instances 
what Euclid calls defi?ntiom arc merely descriptions. 

But even supposing that the i^eculiurity of mathematical evi¬ 
dence is truly stated by Mr. Slew'art, still ut must .appear a very 
strange paradox to sav, * that the object of mathematics is not truths 
Lo*:" merely systematical connection and consistency;’ wheii Euclid 
'^'roves that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two riglu 
.n^es, are w'e to understand that this is not a * truth,’ but merely axt 

instance 
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instance of ^ sj^stematical connecti(fn aj!d consistency In fact, there 
is a mystery about this w*ord tfuth^ as used by Mr. Stewart, wbicli 
we are altogether unable to fathom; else what is meant by talking 
of its ‘ unity and consistericy,^as resting upon* grounds of a very ab¬ 
stract and metaphysical nature i* Can the same thing be and not be, 
be true and not be true P To affirm that truth is nfit at unity and 
consistency with itself, seems to be a contradiction in terms; and 
the farther consideration of the subject vfbich our author taU^s of, as 
‘involving so mi|ny”important consequences/ and as'so * well de¬ 
serving to be fflirmer gr^secuted,’ appears to our apprehension about 
as unprofitable a discussion as that of any other of those self-evident 
propositiuns^which our author so justly clesignates as ‘ leading to no 
inference for the farther enlargement of our knowledge.’ 

Having thus explained the nature of demonstrative evidence in 
general, and endeavoured to shew that the rnatlicmatical sciences 
alone furnish any legitimate example of it, our author next proceeds 
to examine an opinioti which has been very generally received, that 
‘ all mathcmaticai evidence is resolvable into identical propositions.’ 
The subject may be found discussed at considerable lengtlf iff Barrow’s 
Mathematical Lecture*^; Mr. Stewart admits thajj;‘whoever has the 
curiosity to examine any one theorem in the elements of plane geo¬ 
metry, in which different spaces ore compared together, will easily 
perceivt!^#raNlihc demonstration, when traced back to its first prin¬ 
ciples, terminates in the fourth proposition of Euclid’s first book;’ 
fp. 16(3.) and accordingly seems to differ with the common opinion 
only in conceiving tliat it would be proper to substitute the word 
cyuii/ity or efjuitalence instead of the «vord identity. It cer¬ 
tainly appears to us, that in this respect Mr. Stewart has just 
grounds for the emendation wliich he proposes; though we cannot 
help thinking that whichever opinion we embrace, we shall*stiii 
possess but a very imperfect conception of the real nature of geo¬ 
metry. 'rhe information wliicii <»ur author has brought- together 
on this subject is considerable, and vye regret that our limits prevent 
us from any thing more thqu merely recutnniendiug this part of bis 
volume to the atteulion of irtich among oqi* mathematical readers 
as take an interest in, thi# sort af qqesfions. The uext subject 
w'hich Mr. Stewart considers, is that ‘ of our reasouiugs concern¬ 
ing probable or coiitiugent truthsbut here his observations are 
dissipated upon such an amazing variety of unconnected topics, as 
to put it altogether out of our power to extract or even to abridge 
them. One great principle indeed which pervades them all, w'e 
shall discuss when we come to his chapter upon induction; w'c 
allude to that great and predominant article of his belief concern¬ 
ing the confidence which all men repose in the permanency of the 
laws of nature—and which as he conceives it tube, he 

u 3 calls 
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calls the * inductive priucipfe.’ Li, the time we shall pro¬ 

ceed to a?? examination of some opiirimis which Mr. Stewart en¬ 
tertains as to the Aristqtelian logic. TTiese take up a whole chapter; 
but it will be in our power merely touse^lect those which may »ecm 
to be most imporjaut. . 

JSIr. Stewart inlbrois ub, d*at his principal motive for considering 
at so much length the siibject of Aristotle’s logic, is, ' the pre¬ 
eminent raR|c which it claims among the sciences,’—' the triumphant 
panegyrics, which have of late been pronounced upon it by very 
eminent writers /—* his anxiety to guard the rising get>eration against 
a w'aste of time and attention upon a study so little fitted to reward 
their labour/ and so forth.' As we take it for granted that our au¬ 
thor does not intend any iremp in all this, yire shall proceed to an 
examination of his very, severe strictures upon the Organon with 
equal seriousness; a seriousness, indeed, which W'o have no occa¬ 
sion to feign, because we have observed with some conceni, that 
the study of logic is, in the present day, just as much wwf/c/-rated, 
as it was over-rated in former days. We niiut, however, premise 
that it is 'one thing to value a science vibstractcdly considered, and 
another thing to Hj>prove of the method in which it may have been 
treated, or of the purposes to which it may have been applied. If 
logic be considered merely as the science of general reasoning, we 
know of few which hold so high a rank in the phfroso^y of the 
human mind ; if, on the other hand, it be considered, as it com¬ 
monly is, merely as ihe art of disputation, we can have no hesitation 
to admit, that it is something worse than barely useless. But surely 
it would be just as reasdnabie to censure the study of chemistry, 
on account of the extravagancies into wrliicb the alchemists w'ore 
led,^s to despise a knowledge of the nature, laws, and principles 
of abstract reasoning; mefely because, in former times, it may have 
been misapplied by persons who neither understood its just value, 
nor its legitimate uses. 

Other sciences are often studied for themselvds, and with a view' 
to no other advantage, than the gratification of an honourable cu¬ 
riosity; but logic has imfortniiately beei^ called the artg and not die 
lienee of reasoning; and because the importance of it, in this point 
of view, is considered as not commensurate with the time and la¬ 
bour which, in its present state, it r ^ uires; it is therefore sc't aside, 
as a study totally w'ithout its value, however, we may observe, 

is occasioned by the fault of those who liave written upon it^ rather 
dian of the science itself; at all events, an acquaintaneo wijh the 
philoilophical rules of apy art, is altogether distinct from a profi¬ 
ciency in the piractical application of them. It is by no means our 
intention to rateyery lowly the various uses to which In acquaintance 
with logic may be applied 5 nevertheless, we confess that, we should 
* almost 




almost as soon think of teaching tfie art of dancing upon the tight¬ 
rope, by the mechanicaUaws of motion cquUibrium, as the art 
^ reasoning by those very abstraet principles to whick Aristutle 
has reduced it. But to argue diat the science itself is a mockery 
and an imposture, merely bdbausc it may be possible to reasou as 
well without a knowledge of it, as with it, (admitting the fact,) pre¬ 
supposes a principle against which Mr. Stewart’s own pnrsufts are 
by no means secure, and which in othff respects seems to be just 
about as reasonable^as to undcr-rate t!ie discovery which *Newton 
made of the laws of gravitation, because, whether we know tliese 
laW's, or whelner we*Ktiow diem not, bodies will continue just as 
certainly to fall, and the planets just as regularly to describe their 
appointed orbits. 

When w'e inquire into the principles of T^ste, or into the or^in^ 
of our sentiments of the Sublime and Beaptiful, it is not that w'e** 
expect cither Co reduce the one into an n/f, or to increase our sen¬ 
sibility for the other; wh> then is the science of logic to be denied 
a similar allowance ? Viewing it merely as a speculati\e science, 
its great and leading objee^ is not, as Mr. Stewart supppi^s, to teach 
uh by what process a jparticuMr truth may be established, far less 
by what process the truth of a truth may be d 8 monstratcd, but to 
exhibit diose general laws by ^hich the mind is influenced when 
it rcasoaa^ai^ to resolve if possible into one common principle 
the circuinstance upon which the conclusiveness of all particular 
arguments is founded. In other words, since all'truths when fairly 
deduced and fully perceived, notwithstanding the inexhaustible 
^ anety of their subjects, produce exactly the same effect upon our 
coi}\ iction, excite exactly the same intellectual feeling in the mind, 
the problem which logic proposes to determine 19 , by what general 
law of the understanding, or by what common priuci^e or property 
belonging to the partiemar phenomena*themselves, is this remark- 
aide lact to be explained f * This surely is a legitimate object of 
curiosity, and precisely analogous to tJiat w'hich any other science 
proposes; whether it has been accomplished by Aristotle or not, 
is another quesuon, and dbe which w'e shall not now discuss; we 
believe that in substance ft has, though after a manner in many re¬ 
spects exceptionable and upon the wRole fnost superfluously prolix. 
It is, however, doing him but common justice to say, that taking his 
Oigauon all in all, it is a most wonderful ^production; nor is it pos¬ 
sible to observe th^ admirable clearness with which he lays out his 
subject; the precinon with W'hich be reduces all the conceivable 
forms of argument into a few distinctly separated divisions; the 
acuteness which he displays in analyzing all the parts of which 
they can by possibility be composed; the oompr^H^ion of mind 
which he exhibits iu die full and complete cltssiflcation of tlie 

tJ*4 principal 
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princi^^l causes of fullacioils ififereiices, as well as of the lead¬ 
ing topics from w'hich aft infei'eticespare derived ; to say nt)thmg of 
his inconfparable superiority Ovtrt- all his contemporaries in every 
other department, whether of criticism or phi!osoj)hv, without as¬ 
signing liim at once the very first fanif among those who have done 
honour to our nature hiy their extraordinary talente. Had he lived 
in mbdcni times,/we are convinced that He would have been, per¬ 
haps w ithout any exception whatever, tlie very greatest philosopher 
whom the ifuorld has yet produced ; as ^t is, we know not many 
whose writings are of equal value. Mr. Stewart, indeed, seems to 
be of a very difi'erent opinion; but we are ^i^te certain that, even 
supposing the estimate which we have foramd of Aristotle’s merits 
to be exaggerated, still, our error is by no means so great as that 
into which our author has fallen in the extremely conternpluous 
tone with which he expresses himself upon the subject of the 
Organon. 

We shall now consider the grounds upon which !Mr. Stewart 
considers himself as justified in holding it so very cheaply. * The 
first rem^,^vhieh 1 have to offer,’ says be, * Aristotle’s de¬ 
monstrations is, that they proceed on the obviously false supposition 
of its being possible to add to lire conclusivencss and authority of 
demonstrative evidence.’ p. 246". This objection Mr. Stewart expati- 
atea upon at much length ; it w’ould, huw'ever, have be^UiiiC::h more 
satisfactory, had our author exerted his ingenuity, rather in proving 
the fact w'hich he’states, than in demonstrating Its absurdih/. The 
former, which is every thing but certain, Mr. Stewart, however, is 
pleased to take for graiitijd ; while, by an error exgctly analogous to 
thatof which he accuses Aristotle, be goes on to demonstrate, through 
we know not bow many pages, an opinion which assuredly no per¬ 
son <«'ill contest, with him. If such rcas the design of Aristotle, the 
impropriety of it ii|,sclf-evi(4ent; but notwithstanding the aftirniation 
of Mr. Stewart we cannot help being dPopinion, that no such de¬ 
sign ever'for one mpment entered into his head ; nor do we easily 
conceive what could have put 8uch..a notion into that of our author. 
The whole analogy of the Organon is a^jJalpablc contradiction of it; 
because had this been th% intention of ^Vistolle, he would unques- 
\ionably have made use of particular truths, and not of general sym¬ 
bols as the subjects of his demonstratibu. When we deinoiistrnte 
any particular arithmetical, truth, by putting it into a general form, 
it is not that we mean to deinoiislrate the truth of the particular 
truth, but luerfly to shew that it is h particular case of a general 
theorem. We are not awai'e that the demonstrations of Aristotle 
suppose any other de.sign thaii this of algebra ; if Mr. Stew'art could 
shew to the contrary, we must regret Uiat he did not think proper 
to do so,.either by general arguments, or by quoting from Aristotle 

some 
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some particular passage in which *thif most absurd design was 
unequivocally announced. * As k is, we arS quite unable to deter¬ 
mine, whether it be meant diat sudra design is essentia//^ implied 
in the very muture of his logic, or was only a pieouUar view entertained 
by him'us to the objects to wificU it might be ii||de subservient. 
If the latter be Mr. Stewart’s raeanitig, the question is nearly un¬ 
important ; but if it be intended to say, that the science of abstfact 
reasoning necessaniy supposes so unphilosophica} a design, as that 
of corroborating the.,evidence of particular demonstrationc^ by'others 
more general; we can only beg leave to dilFer widi our excellent 
author; and our reasobs for doing so may be found in the remarks 
M'hich we have already hazarded upon tlie subject. 

The next and only remaining objection which Mr. Stewart states 
against the Organon of Aristotle, considered in % philosophical point 
of view, is against the syllogism; that it * leads the mind in a direction 
^ppsite to that ih which its judgments are formedthat is to say, that 
it * leads us invariably from universals to particulars, the truth of 
which, instead of being a conse<jueiice of tbe universal proposition, 
is implied and pre-s«f)[)po.sed ki lltc very terms uf the eyimciation.’ 
This last objection \ve conceive to be much more plausible and, in 
some respects, much belter founded than the Othdl’. Nevertheless, 
if our author intends to say that italics against the syllogism per se, 
lie is inr^^im^ainly in error.; because, whatever objection will lie 
against the syllogism in particular, will lie against all abstract rea- 
•soning in general; for syllogism is confessedly nothing but a more 
<‘\jKmdcd form of argument than is usually deemed necessary. This 
is udtniUod in the strongest lerins by our author at pitge 247* 

‘ Every proccs*; of clemonstrativS resisoning/ says he, * it is well known, 
juay Ix! refiolvcrl into a series of syllogisms, exhibiting separately and dis- 
tiiicliy in a light as clear and strong as language can j^ord each mc- 

cessi\e link of the demonstration.' #■ 

• • 

Does i^^r. Stewart then mean to say, that every, process of demon- 
.strative reasoning leads the mind in a direction opposite to that 
in which its judgments are/ormed ’ ? 

This argument against the\ise of sylIogj|itB8 has been so oftsm 
repealetl, and is founded u||oii so Weryjjlausible a misconception, 
that it will be of use to point Otit the error whidi it involves? One ^ 
thing may be denied or afhrmed of ailotber, either by romprehensioitf 
' as logicians call it, by ettension; by exfej^sion, as umen wu say 
man. k an animal; by comprehension^ as wbeii we sq)', he has a rea¬ 
sonable soul. Now tlm truth is, that when the predicate and subject 
of any' proposition are connec,ted merely l)y the foittier of diesc, ir 
is certainly correct to, say; that neither .syllogism norgmy other fonn 
of general reasoning, can lead to lifscox'ery of^troro, but solely 
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to the admission of it. This cdanection in question is merely arbi¬ 
trary and conventional, and tbe dispute in'such cases,.i8 always about 
the meaiHng of a word, rather than about the specific nature of tbe 
thing. But in the instance, where die predicate and subject of a 
proposition are hgiie of each other by comprehension, tliat is to say 
when the one enters into the very definition and belongs essentially 
to the very nature ol^ the other, it is fiien altogether odierwise, nor 
can an^ thing in this casecbe more mcorrcct than dbe opinion which 
we have just animadverted upon. Such are tbe philosophical ob* 
jections which our author has to urge against the ^p^lytics of Aris> 
totle; and upon the strength of which he'treats the * prince of 
philosophers’ with a bitterness-that has been but little deserved. 
The remainder of bis chapter is employed about some points of 
subordinate criticisiB which seem not to posers much interest or 
importance, as they are for tiie most part applicable not to Aristotle, 
but to bis expositors, Dr. Gillies and Lord Monb<Aido. Thus,.our 
author is extremely severe upon tbe expressions * if A contemn B, 
and B contain C,* and so on. Now, whatever may be the merits of 
the verbe.! criticism in which Mr. Stewart indhlges upon this sub> 
ject, through nearly twenty pages, the whole we^bt of it must fall 
entirely upon the^'co'mmentatovs of the Oigfanon, and not upon the 
author of it. 'Fhe word made use^f by Aristotle is not KUTuXaft,^xvsiv 
or xorroexAEW, Of ^ other word siguifyiii£itefr>cor//<rtn,’ 

but mrec^^^eiv; a word of a much more general and indeed of a very 
different import. Aristotle is uot answ'erablc for the translation of 
Dr. Gillies, far less for tbe extravagancies of such a man as L<»rd 
Monboddo. Another npistake of our author consists in supposing 
Aristotle to be die inventor of syllogisms, and he terms his .logic 
the ^ syllogistic^art.’ But Aristotle has no more pretensious to die 
intention of syllog'isms, than Linnseus had to that of shrubs and 
mosses; they both of thc^i merely reduced into classes and genera, 
tbe materials which nature had before'^rovided. If our author will 
refer to die Parmenides, tbe Alcibiade.s, and the JPhiedon of Plato, 
he will find examples of almost all the figures; and in what respect 
a philosophical classification of them is 'to be considered as so very- 
censurable, we are quite at a lo^ to pecceive. 

Another criticism of our author, which seems to indicate no very 
familiar acquaintance with the writings of Aristotle himself, may 
be found in another part of tbe volume, in which a comparison is 
instituted between bis induction and thut of Bacon. Aristotle ob- 
Krves ‘ that if any person were to shew, by particular demon8tra> 
tions, thai, every triangle separately considered, the equilateral, the 
Scalene, and tlw isosceles,' has its three angles equal to two right 
angles, he womd not dierefpre knq>v that tbe three angles of a tri¬ 
angle are equal to two right angles, except after a sophistical man-~ 
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net,* l7poii this our author obscrxfes, ** th|t for reason Aris¬ 
totle should have thought hf ap'^ilyiiig to such an induction as this, 
the epithet sopkisticalf it is difficult lo conjecture/ (p. S4y.) Now 
this difficulty, we conceive, co^uld never Imvd occurred to any per¬ 
son conversant with the wiitings of Aristotle himself. By an argiH 
meut deduced x«t« (reiptftxof rgmov, he does not understand w h^t is 
meaut by a (toficrpUf nor suppose that die Conclusion may not be 
abso/utety eertain, but only that the universality of the position is 
not demonstrated from a consideration of the principles on which 
it really and es<v'ritiall]j^ (jlepends. ITiis is the case of all ex-ahsurdo 
proofs, in w'bich we argue, that a particular position must be ad¬ 
mitted, not because we can prove it to true, but because we can 
prove every other supposition to ho false- Tlie conclusion is, in 
these instances, b/«o meinno sophism; it is nevertheless very inele¬ 
gantly and tinpljilosophically deduced, and the fiequcnt recurrence 
of Sbeh proofs ill Bud id, is among the greatest blemishes of his Ele¬ 
ments. VVe shall now quit this part of Mr. Stewart s volume and 
proceed to the next chapter. The fieedom with which he has veiy 
properly delivered his opinions upon logic and the defenders of 
logic, is the best apology for the freedom w'ith which we have also 
delivered ours; and even if we should not be so fortunate as to 
make a prosel} te of him to the * art of syllogizing/ as he most inju¬ 
riously dMnmknates this science, at all events, what we have said 
will shew, that it still remains to be proved whether * in every aigu- 
ment which the defenders of logic have attempted iu its fevour 
they have not only been worsted by those very antagonists whom 
the}’ accuse of igiforance, but fairly driverwfrom the field of battle/ 
3t is possible, indeed, our ignorance is such that, as Fredetic said of 
the Russians, ' we do not even know when we are beatenthis 
point, however, our readers must decide. ^ 

Mr. Stewart commencej.his fourth ^liapter, which he entitles, 
‘ Of the Method of Inquiry pointed out in the Experimental or In¬ 
ductive Logic,* by some general reflections Upon the cluiracler and 
importance of Bacon's philosophical writings. The piaises which 
our author bestows upon tHSs ver}’ eminent man, appear to us, as 
being not so much exaggirated as iiqudicious; because whatever 
may be the genera! merits df Bacon's fnstauratio Magna, and it is 
not easy to estimate them over higlily, that of having pointed out * in 
the strongest and Imppiest terms the nature^ the ohjeeff and the 
fmitSf of philosophical investigation,' would seem to be about its 
most equivocal pretension. It is painful to be at variance with so 
competent a judge as Mr. Stewart confessedly is upon questions of 
this sort, about a mere matter of opinion; more fiarticularly as it 
W'oiild he incompatible with our limits to sfate at ^hll tlie grounds 
of our dissent. Such of our readers, as may be curious to form 

their 
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their own sentiments upon point, may easily satisfy them^lves 
one way or other, by rladir^, in fclie lii^t place, the ^ird boolc de 
Augnmefttis Scieittiarum. In this they will find a forma! exposition 
of Bacon’s views de D^ti'ip^ Natiiras. The sketch which is con¬ 
tained in this book of his opinions ii|)on the sul^ect in general, may 
afterwards be filled up by reference jto his Novum Organon, lib. i. 
apfif. 66, 75. Lib, ii. apm 4, 5,17* 27, 40. To vvhich may be 
added some^ remarks in bps Natural . Histoiy, cent. ix. at the begin¬ 
ning ;*alst! Natural,History, cent. ix. Sect. 846. Cent. x. Sect. 
960. Nor should we oniit a short summary of^the objects of 
philosophy placed after his New Atlantis entitled *i Magnalia 
Naturae praecipue quoad L^us Imraanos;’ also a Letter to his friend 
Matthews, marked CIl iu the folio edition, 1780. As the decision 
of this question is, Jiowcver, of no importance* in a philosophical 
point of view, we shall now present our readers with our author's 
explanations of the inductive process, As it is 'extremely clear 
and able, we shall give it in his own words : 

‘ As we Can in no instance perceive the link bjjj which two successive 
events ar-'. connected, so as to deduce, by any reasoning, a xriori, the 
one from the other as a consequence or effect^ it follow's, that when we 
see an event tuke^lace which has been preceded by a combination of 
different circumstances, it is impossible for human sagacity to ascertain 
whether the effect is connected wi^h ad the circumstanpas<,«eMm)y with 
part of them; and (in the latter supposition) which of the circumstances 
IS essential to the result, and which are merely accidental accessories 
or ooncomitnnls. The only-way, in such a case, of coming at the truth 
is to repeat over the experiment again and again, leaving out all the 
different circumstances stjccessively, and observing 'fcith what particular 
combinaffnns of them the effect is conjoined.. If there be no possibility' 
of making this separation, and if, at the same time, w'e wish to obtain 
the'same -result, the bnly method of ensuring success is to combine to¬ 
gether all the varions circitmstances which were united in our former 
trials. When, by thus comparing a nuidller of cases, agreeing income 
cirpumstances, but differing in otiiers, and all attended with the same 
rttult, a philosopher connects, as a general law of nature, the event 
Avith 'its physical cause, he is sspd to proceed according to the method 

of induction.'— 330. o 

• " ® 

To tliyi explanation of the nature of the inductive process wc 
have nothing If) object,., but on the contrary are happy in an oppor¬ 
tunity of recommending it to the,attention of our readers as by 
much the best which vve have met with; ndt excepting Bacon’s 
own; hut with respect to Mr,^Stewart’s opinions as to the grounds 
upon wliich the mind reposes its confidence iyt the general truth of 
the,result, we feel u ycty considerable degree of hesitation indeed. 
He fells us, that In this we are guided merely by .au instinctive 
expectation of the continuance of the laws of nature;’ to which 

expectation 
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expectation Dr. Reid, long ago, gave llie name of the inductive 
pnncipie; he continues, ^ I 

* In all Bacon's logical rules th^ authority df this law of belief is vir¬ 
tually locognizcd, although it is only ^f late that natural philosophers 
have been iully aware ot its importance as th^ groundwork of the in¬ 
ductive logic. Di. Reid and M. Turgot wete, as far as I know, the , 
fiist who fecognized its existence as an original and ultimate law of the 
understanding; the source of all that experimental knowledge which 
wo begin to acquiie from the moment of our birth, as well as of those 
more recondite discoveries which are digniUbd by the name of science. 
It is but justice to AIT. Hume to acknowledge that his Treatise of 
Human Nuture^'uunshed to Dr. Reid ail the premises from which bis 
conclusions wete druwif * and that he is thcicloie faiily entitled to the 
honour of liaMiig reduced logicians, to tbt»alternative of either acqui¬ 
escing in hi>> sceptical conclusions, oi ot acknowledging the authority of 
some instinctive pimciples of belief oveilooked in Locke’s Kssay.'—332. 

We cannot help thinkiiig that our author is here giving to the 
lei^soiiiiig of Ml. llunie upon this impoilaiit question, a degree of 
milk to which It is no means very certainly entitled; as to the 
name of M.Tuigot it cah be introduced nieiely as an argumentum 
ati veiecundiam, because tl^e doctiine, which is above^qj^uded to, 
is only stated historically by his biographer Condorcet, as an 
opinion which the foinier entertained. With icguid to Dr. Reid, 
he iuvaiiably refers his readers, us does Mr. Stewart likewise, to 
' the uiuiuMiijit'ahie arguments* of Mr. Hume, thus laving upon this 
last ingenious w i itei, the whole onus probatidi of one of the sti aiigest, 
and we aie inclined to Uiink, one of the most unt'enabie paradoxes 
that ever has been started. 

Ill order that our readcis may be aware^of the full import of the 
doctinie which oui author seems to think so incontrovertible, and 
upon which he professes to have erected llie whyle fabric of his 
philosoph), we must lefer them to Chap. i. Sect, 2, ol his iirstuvo- 

lunie. < 

• • 

‘ The natural bias of the mind,* says he, ‘ is suiely to conceive phy¬ 
sical events as somehow linked tugethei,und mateiial substances as pos¬ 
sessed of cetlain powers aiid^virtues which fit them to pioduce particu¬ 
lar effects. That we have nc^icason to believe this to be the case bas 
been shewn in a very paiticular iganner by*Mr. Hume and by other 
writers; and must indeed appear evidenfto eveiy person on a moment's 
1 ejection. It is a curious question what gives rise to this prejudice.' 

M' c certainly so agree with our audior as to admit that ther^ 
is no doubt < a natural bias in the mind to conceive material sub¬ 
stances as possessed of ceitaiii powers which fit them to produce 
particular effects;* that is, to suppose fire us possessing a power to 
bum, and bread to nourish; and truly were it aHy*other person 
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thao Mr. Stewart who is speaking, we should have suppo^d that 
he must intend to be facetiouSf when he tells lis * that it must 
appear evident to ever^; pei^n^on a moments reflection/ tlnit we 
have no reason whatever to believ8 in v^t would seem to be, at 
first siglil, so very undoubted aYact. To this cavalier sort of ai^* 
meat we can make nd reply; aud asJMr. Stewart adduces no other 
that we are aware of, except a general reference to Mr. Htime's, it 
is against the reasonmgof this last very paradoxical person that we 
shall propose, in the first place, the objections which we have to 
offer. ^ It was the optnioii of Mr. Httnie, that since die origin of 
our ideas is plainly ascribabie, in the first instanr^, to the exeivise 
of our external senses, all the oli^ccts of onii|(nowlcdge must cither 
be some impression npon our organs of sense, or some copy 
from these impressions in {he iifiagination. Accordingly whenever 
we meet with any idea, the original of which cannot be recc^nized 
among some of our sensations. Tie directs ns to (fismiss sudi idea as 
fidse and impossible. If we adopt this rule^ it will easily be per¬ 
ceived, that we can have no idea whatever of efldcient causes orof 
the secret processes by which any effects may be produced. Mr. 
Hume, therefore, examines what principle of fhe mind it is by 
which * Cxm causes w*faich appear similar w^e are led tp expect 
similar results.’ Had this expectaiion beep founded upon reason, 
he affirms that * it would have been as perfect at once and after 
one instance, as after ever so long a course 6f experiencesince 
this, however, seems not, be thinlb, to be the case, ^t^iecidcs by 
resolving this expec&tion into * habit or custom / for, as he ob¬ 
serves, * whenever the repetition of any particular act or operation 
produces a propensity to renew tlife same act or opei^tioii without 
lieing impelled by any reasoning or process of the understanding, 
we always say that this propensity is the effect of custom.’ 

To the first part of this reasoning it is not necessaiy that we 
should say any thing; it is founded upon a theory which Mr. 
Stewart dissents from and which is ce/tainly untenable. We ad- 
ni^t, however, that, according to the meaning of Mr. Hume, wx 
have no knowledge of efficient causes, that is to say, no knowledge 
of the necessaiy connection between tl)iese and the effects which 
they produce, nor of the secret ^rocelbses by which tliey operate. 
But this is uot the question ;^he point al^issue between hir. Hnme 
and those who differ with him, is not whether we have any such know'- 
ledge as this, which we clearly have not, hut wbedier when w'c 
ascribe any effect to a particular cause, or v^hen vi e judge that 
material substances will continue to retain the jiropeities which they 
now posMss, tbffie opinitips are derived from reason or from ci/s- 
tofn; which last Mr. Hnibe agrees with our author in bdieving ' to 
be oue of tlio<«o natural instincts which no reasoning, or process of 
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thought, or the understanding, is able either to produce or to pre* 

Now that custom is not the iiami or the instinct by which the 
hict in question can be accounted for, is so extremely evident that 
we ate altogether at a loss to conr:clve how the fallacy of^sneh a 
supposition cOuld have escaped the penetralioft of two such acute 
writers as Dr. Reid and our author. Custom, according to the 
very words of Mr. H.ume*s own definition, can be adduced in ex¬ 
planation only of * the propensity to renew any act or op^ation;’ 
in the present instance, therefore, the habit in question presupposes 
the fact of our belief, Und upon any supposition can do *no more 
than point out the prinqiple by which it may be renewed iu the 
mind w ithout any interv^ing act of reflection. This seems to us so 
plain and incontrovertible as to need no farther illustration. 

it does not however follow, that because the phenomenon under 
consideration is not to be explained by custom, mil can therefore be 
accounted fur from reason; it may, for any thing that has yet been 
said; be founded upon the instinct which Dr. Reid denominates 
* tlie inductive principle’ of our nature. As we ciuuiidly confess 
that we are not abl§ to attach any explicit meaning to tliis last 
phrase such as we attach tp the w'oid custom, it will«bi^in our 
power to controvert thii^positiontoiily by establishing its contrary. 

The question as to the fouiidutton of our belief in matters of 
fact, may be considered under t)^'o heads, which, however inti¬ 
mately convmMsid ill their principles, are yet distinguishable in them¬ 
selves; these are, wliy we conclude tliat the things wliich now exist 
will continue to exist in future; and cuntiuuiug to exist, why we 
suppose that tiicy will retain the same properties. Botli these 
questions may be^ery briefly and w'e thiidc very satisfactoiily an¬ 
swered. With reject to the first, we may observe tliat the maxim 
do nihilo nihil fit, is one which it (daiiily involves a speculative ab> 
surdity to deny. Accordingly Dr. Reid enumerates among w hut he 
calls * the first principles of wercssarj/truths,’ that every thing which 
has had h beginning must hiive had a cause. 

Itishowe\oi i>ci fectly obvious, tliat to suppose any thing to be¬ 
come annihilated without a cause, is just as impossible as to ccui- 
cei\e its being produced and consequently no such 

cause being perceived or appielien4ed, our reason infers,r 

upon the principles of Dr. IleidhimsdF, tliat wliateier now exists, 
will continue to exist in some shape or other, until the same Al¬ 
mighty hand that called it into being shall be pleased in like man¬ 
ner to recall it frpm existence. It was precisely this sort of iufer- 
eiice which led Sir Isaac Newton to enumerate among Uie self- 
evident principles of his Natural Philosophy,'that a body being in 
motion will continue to move forward in a right line 4intil acted 

* .upon 
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upon by some external force. ' It is plain that he deduced this lavr 
neither from experience ipr f ustoin, nor instinct, but because to 
suppose the contrary seemed to him plainly repugnant to the first 
- dictate^of reason. And the proof given by D’Alembert, of its ^ruth, 
is altogether founded upon the general reasoning, which we have 
just alluded to; if no cause exists^ says he, why a body in motion 
should turn cither to the right or to the left, not" why it should cease 
to, move, it will nccessaiily do neither, btit continue to move for¬ 
ward in the line of its first direction to all eternity. 

Acbuitthig then that^^iur reason necessarily infers that whatever 
now exists will contintre to exist in some shape or other until sortie 
cause appear to the contrary, it may be aslced, Birt why do we con¬ 
clude that it will continue to retain the same nature and proper¬ 
ties ? Tliis question is, in substance, iflready answered ; it may how¬ 
ever be farther observed, that the existence of material substances 
being supposed, the relations in which they stand towards each 
other, are obviously just as absolute with respect.to us, as those 
which w'e trace among merely speculative truths; the only difi’er- 
ence of die two cases is, that the former depend for their confiitn- 
ttnee upon a contingency, whereas the latte« ace, in their nature, 
immnt^lb and etet^ial. ' 

It is true, thaf to conceive the%ietaphy»ical properties of space 
and number, as being otherwise than we find them, is absoliitt‘ly 
impossible ; wlx^reas had it st> pleased our Maker, the fragrance of 
a rose miglit have excited a sensation of pain inste^urbi' pleasure, 
and the bread which we eat have alfo^ed a poison instead of nou¬ 
rishment.^ but having'Crfated us what we ai-e, and having made the 
things around us W’lipt they are, not omnipotence itself could chaiHge 
the various relations which existfietwecn materhlll substances them¬ 
selves, or between them and us, without altering the nature of those 
properties with which we and they are respectively endowed. 
■*^ccorcIingly when w’e conclude that the things which now exist, 
will continue to exist, aiill that contippirig to exist they will retajn 
the same properties, we do not mean that every jed ami undulating 
appearance is fiame, nor that every whitish farinaceous-looking sal)- 
stance is bread ; but our own constltuytion, and the things around 
us, remainiug unalterej, (and„i^^ ca*lise to the contrary hein^ as¬ 
signed, we can have no reaspn f^xpectJ^lhat they will not,) we'^iifcr 
generally, that the same substances which burn or nourish us to day, 
will continue to do the same in future. 

It is upon 'this principle that Locke explajns the general know¬ 
ledge which particular demonstrations in mathematics afford. * The 
immutability of the same relations between the same immutable 
things shews, Uiat if, the three angles of a triangle were once equal 
4o two ri^t angles, they will always be eijual to two right angles.’ 

The 
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The first°tjti%piilsc*of rcusoii would direct us . to draw a similar con¬ 
clusion in ail tbings; but experiem^ corrects the error into whicli 
our reason in this mstauce Vould l^ad us, by teaching that oufselves 
and the things around us are perpeftially in a state of change, and 
that consequently the relations in whickwe stanll towsu'ds ^ch other, 
remain in many respects but for a tliort time the same.. Jh confir¬ 
mation of these remarks, we might "adduce the fact so often noticed 
by Mr. Stewart, of the utid'^|iuguisbing expectation with which cffil- 
rlt‘en asid ail other unenlightened, persons tlook for the recurrence 
of wliatever they may Hl^rmerly. under any sii^jlar circumst^c^have 
met with. Time and ej^perieuce, however, soon teach us to nio- 
derate this implicit expectutioir, by euabliiig us in some cases to 
discriminate between what is essential aii^ what is accidental in the 
things we see, but more particularly hy convincing us-that however 
confidently we may calculate upon the laws b£ nature in general, 
y<t!t in any single instance it M'ill often happen that nothing can be 
more fallacious (hau our conjectures. 

So much theu for the iustinctive principles upon which our author 
supposes the iiidu^i^e logic* to be founded. We could w'ish that 
it had been in. power Jto explain ourselves more /uily upon 
this important subject, ^‘ut we trust that the remarks which we have 
been able to find room fur, will be sufficient to poltu out upon what 
sort of groumls the contrary opiiijpn may be maintained. If they 
be not uua*tllMiiirable, at least, it must be admitted, that lliey deserve 


consideration. 

'I'hfe next subject upon w^ich ]^Ir. Stevv^i\,treats, is^^of synthesis 
and analysis ; his account of the nature of these two logical opeia- 
tious, though not.^xpianatory perhaps ol ^11 the difficulties which 
the subject presents, as he himself ackuowledges, yet is much more 
full and certainly very much less uninteresting than^ny which is to 
be met with among the logical writers with whom we are acquaial^ 
ed. Nevertheless as the oniiiious whicl^ our author entertains are 
not materialiy different from those which are generally received, it 
will only be ueces-sary lt> mention, that such of our iceaders as may 
wisli to increase their information upon this subject, .will be able to 
gratify their curiosity in the aoliui^j^efbre u»,. In tlie mean time 
we dikU pass on to the oj^aervatio*^of our Author upon, the nature^ 
of analogy ; a subject wliich our author handles, witli uncommon 
ability, although we hardly think thdt the account which he give^' 
us of the thing itself is vrithput difficulty i > i. 

® lit' ' * * ^ ' 

‘ In the same manner,’ Says he, * in vvhich our external ^aScs are 
struck with that resembldTice between mdiitWwa/s which givijfc rise to a 
common appellation; our superior facu'ttics of phseh’atiou and re.as»)0- 
ing enable us to trace those more retUved and disthat similil^llcs which 
lead us to compTtduind diftcreut species under one common In 
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both case* the logical procegs of thought is nearly, if not^llictlyv the 
same; but the cominoi}. use of language^has established a m‘6af dis* 
tinetioir between them, our most correct writers being accustomed (so 
far as I nave been able to obserf^e) to refer the evidence of our conclu* 
stons in the one case to expenenccy in the other to analogy. The truth 
is, that the diderence between these' two denominations of evidence, 
when they are accurately analysed,'^appears manifestly to be a diifei'ence 
nov in hm but merely in degree! —p. 38l^. 

> • f 

StQVi'art then quotes a passage to the same import, from the 
mitiAgsof M. Prevost, of Geueva, whidliWguis *■ Le mot analogie 
dans rorigine n’exprime que la ressembianc^^mim Ikisage Tappll^e 
4 line, ressemblaace eloign^e.’ Now we 'certainly cannot say that 
this esKpIanation of the nsj^ure of analogy is wrongy yet at the same 
time we feel persimded it is extremely incomplete. In defining 
w word Uhe this, scscepuble of being applied to such a variety of 
fltibjects, we conceive that it would have conduced to perspicui^’, 
had our author considered its meaning (as he considers that of^'in- 
duction, analysis, hnal causes, and others) in separate cases, rather 
than in the gross. Thus, in the instance befpi^s, the dehnitiun 
which e^i«author gives, seems to be more desci^tive of,analogy 
poetry, than in philosophy. In this last the word seem^ to convey 
die notion rather^'of a particular sort of reasoningy tlian of the cir¬ 
cumstances which tlie objects qf; it may exhibit; the etymology of 
the word is from Aoyoy in the sense of ratio, and ther«K/itl itself, hi 
the present case, W’e sl^ould be dispos^ to inteipret, as signifying 
that sort of reasoning by which wip argde that from the resemblance 
to be found among objects in some. peculiarities w’hich we know, 
it may be inferred aualc^cally, that the same resemblance would 
be found iu those qualities of tliein which we do not know. 

We are perfectly aware of the great latitude which is generally 
'l^en to the meaning of this word, and that even Greek writers con¬ 
tinually use it in the sensetof M r. Stewart; it may however be some 
recommendation of the definition which we propose as applied to 
philosophy, that, according to that of Mr. Stewart, the word is per¬ 
fectly superfluous and conveys no idea^ w hatever which would not 
be equally well expressed by t|^vord resemblance; whereas sup¬ 
posing it to designate Ihe actW'reasoning from what we hc^ to 
what W'e have not experichced, there is no ivord in language which 
can ippply Are place of it ,Bot whatever difference of opinion 
^ supposed with respect to Mr. Stewart’s explanation of 
analogjrjtseif, there can be none as to the* very great merit which 
this part iff his volume possesses. The illustrations which he brings 
are so peculiarly elegant and happy, and the general views into 
which the consideranoii of bis su^ect lends him, are so just and 
eioqtieiit, that we cannot help regrel^f^ that the length to which 

we 
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we have^iii^dy extended our reinar||s, fliould put it so entirely out 
of our power to do justtotp to the very extraordinary merit which 
many of his subordinate speculatioys possess. It would however 
be a serious oinissibn did we not particularly recommend tp ^the 
notice of our readers, the verycvaltiable information which our au¬ 
thor has brought together at the second part.of. this section, m il¬ 
lustration of the use and abuse of hypothesis jjn philosophiMl 
inquiries; as also his remarks upon the very erroneous notions 
which prevail among ajsei^mii class Of persons, as to th% real/na¬ 
ture of experience in the science of political economy. Our author’s 
sentiments upomthis sqbject arP stamped with all that good sense 
and good feeliug which he so very eminently possesses. But the 
part of his volume to which we would niore particularly direct the 
attention of our readers, is the. truly adfttnrable dissertation upon 
final causes j^vith w'hich he closes. Among theiftexhaustible variety 
o^ important facts and most eloquent remarks with which the whole 
of t*his section abounds ; the difficulty of rejection is so great, as' 
hardly to leave the possibility of choice; we shall however venture 
upon the following passage, as affording a just specimen of the 
spirit which pervades the whole. After remarking the*cdbfusiou 
between final and efficient causes, whidi is to lie found in the 
writings of some of our latest and most emluent moralists, and no¬ 
ticing the bad e ffects vi%ich the same errbr forinerly.produced upon 
physical scilfffl, Mr. Stewart observes : 

' ’Is * 

‘ To the logical erro^-just mculioned, it is owing, that so many false 
accounts have been given of the principles of hu'm^,conduct, or of the 
motives by which men are stimulated to action. - Wheti the general < 
•aws of our internal rrainc are attentively exanfined, they will be found 
to have for their object the happiness and improvement both of the in¬ 
dividual and of society. This is the final cause, or the end for which 
we may presume they wore destined by pur maker. Butin such cas?97“ 
it seldom happens, that while man is obeyii^ the active impulsts of his 
nature, he has any idea of the tiUimate ends which he is promoting} or 
is able to calculate the remote cfi'ects of the movements which he im¬ 
presses upon the little wheels around him. The active mpuUeSt therefore, 
may, in one sense, be considfli^d as^ the efficient causes of his conduct; 
inasmuch as they are the ineujtis emi^^|i^d to determine him to particu¬ 
lar pitVsuits and habits; and as the/opemte (in the^;?r«; instance, aC* 
least) wiibuut any refiectroii on his pa^ on the purposes to which they 
are Subservient. Philosophers, however, have in every age been ex- 
trainely apt to conclgfl^ when they had discovered' the salutary ten¬ 
dency of any active prindiplle, that it was from'^a sense or pre-l^wJedge 
of this tendency that the principle derived it&tmgin. Hence arisen 
tlie theories which attempt to aeGonut for all our actiom self-love; 
and also those which would resobre the wKole of mpraitty, either into 
political views of general expediency, or into an enll^htined regard ito 
our own self-interests.’—pp. 473,474, 

X 2 After 
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After proilucing an af)pi'ppiptc quotation from AdaiPISmitliy in 
contiriiiatiou of this vci^' st'nsibic observ^itioii, and instancing Paley 
and Godwin as writers by whom it has been altogetiter ovenooked, 
oiir aulfior goes ou to CNpatiatc upon the many blessings both toso> 
c'iety atid ourspives, which follow iu^lhe train of our social virtues. 

‘ It does.not, howereV, he continues, follow from this, that it is from 
such a compreheusdT survey.of the consequences or human conduct, 
that our icleav qJ" right and wrong are d^iVed; or that we are entitled 
in par^?)u|ar cases to fbnnS ules of actionifo ourselves, drawn from spe¬ 
culative cdhchisioivs concerning the./Fw/rlcaairs of our moral constitu¬ 
tion. If it bclrue (as some tlicologiaus havq presumtfd ' to assert) that 
bent'voleiice is the sole principle of action in the Deity, we must sup¬ 
pose that the duties of verat'ity and justice were enjoined hy Aim, not on 
account of their intrinsic rdiptitude, but of their utility; but still, with 
respect to man, thesg are sacred and indispensable laws;—laws which 
he never transgresses without incurring the penalties of self-condemna¬ 
tion and remorse : and, indeed, if without the guidance of any internal 
monitor, he were left to infer the duties incumbent on him from a cal¬ 
culation and comparison of remote efiects, we may venture to affirm 
that there would not be enough of virtue left in«!the world to hold so¬ 
ciety together*—'fo those who have been accustomed to reflect on the 
general analogy of tiie human constitution, and on thendmirable adapta¬ 
tion of its various'parts to tlrat scene in which we are destined to act, 
this last consideration will, independently of atry examination of the 
fact, suggest a ve'ry strong presumption a priori against jifecJoctrine to 
which the foregoing remarks relate. For is if at all Consonant with the 
other arrangements so wisely adapted to human happiness to suppose, 
that the conduct qf,such a fallible and short-sighted creature as man, 
would be left to be regulated by no other principle than the private 
opinion of each individiuiri con'ceniing the expediency of his own actions f 
or, in other words, by the conjectures which he might form, on the good 
or evil resultingwin t/ie -whole from an ehdless train of future contingen- 
'CTss ? were this the case, the opinions of mankind respecting the lulcs 
of morality, would be as various as their judgments about the jirubable 
issue of the most doubtful and difhcult' delcjininations in politics.— 
Numbeiless cases might be fancied, in which a person w>ould nut only 
c/dim a merit, but actually jmsscss it, in consequence of actions which 
are generally regarded with indimiatiop ‘and abhorrente ;—for unless 
we admit «uch ‘duties asjusticcj'^^acity, |ind gratitude, to be imipedi- 
ateiy andjihpcratively sanctianed % the authority of reason and of con¬ 
science, it follows, as a.necessary inference, that we are bottnd to violate 
them, Wjrenev^ by doing so; -w<j have a, prospect of advancing any of the 
essential intertists o/sticiety;»idr' (which amoynts to the same thing) 
that a good end js sufficient to sanctify whatever means may appear to 
us to be necessary for its accoinplisbmeqt. Even men of the soundest 
and most penetmting understandings might frequently belqdto the pci- 
petration;^' enormities, if ihey had no Other light to guidethem, but 
w'hatihey derived from their own Anticipations of futurity/ And when 

w,; ^we-' 
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we cons! Je^ow stn^l the number of suc^ mc^ is, in comparison of 
those whose judgments are pCTvertcd by the prejudices of fducwHon and 
their own selfish passions, it is easy to st«<wbal a scene of aiiar^y the 
world would become. Of this, indcc^, vpe have r«o melancholy an^ex- 
perimental proof in'the hiMory of fl»o^rfni?Bviduals whojbaye in pr^ice 
adopted tbejule/^|'flf(Vl‘<i/e7CiH;dieii^c hs (iieir whofi^eode brihoratity; 
a rule which th«^nistexecrtble.sa<^j;|^s of the have, In Al 

ages, professed to follow, >aB<|hv|Qif which tltey have ‘uniformly availed 
tbemseJLves, as ap^pologj^fpr deviationstrom the ot'dinar<i( maxims 

of right and wrong. Fortunately'fur mankiml, the peace of society is 
not thus eotrusteil to ac^ijjlent, the great rules of a \irtuoas ;condiic± 
being confessedly of such a nature as to be obvious to eveiy sincere and 
W£li.disposed mind. .‘\ud it is in a pecuiiarJJegree striking, that while 
the theorif of ethics ,mwl''e6 some of the must abstruse questions, which 
have ever employed the human faculties, the mgrul Judgments and 
moral feelings of the must disUuit ages and nations, with respect to all 
the most essential duties of life,- ore onfe and the same.'—pp. 477—^0. 

\^e shall now bring to a close our remarks upon this very able 
and eloquent volume. Tlie extraordinary length to wliich tliey have 
already extended Wifi foi;ce us to take our leave of Mh^ SteWart 
.somewhat abrui>tly: \ve abali, however, once more apologize for 
the freedom with which vve have so often differed fitnu bis opinions; 
trusting that our best egteuse wdll found le^ns which we 

have invaria^iyilalecl '^for our dissent. We are '|>iPoinised ih the 
advertisement to this secotid volume, that it:4vill hfe^soon followed 
by a third; and the subjects which our a^hor.keems to have reserved 
for consideration in it, appear to be so tpdeh less connected with 
his peculiar tenets, jtlian those which we ha vp just, been examining, 
that we may confidently affirm, not even Mr. ^'ewart’s most zealous 
admirers can look forward to time when he shall able to fulfil 
his promise, with greater hopes either of profit or of pleasure, 
ourselves. , ... • * 


Aut. n. Traveh to the Source of the Mmpnn River, and across, 
the American Cbntinent to the Ocean, Performed 

or^r of the Government -af me United States in the Years 
1804, 1805, and 1806, By Captains Lewis and Clarke. Pub¬ 
lished from the Official Report, and illustrated by a Map of 
the Route, and othur Maps. London. Kiongman and Co. 4CD. 
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■piFTY years ago our countryman Carver formed^n for tra- 
yelling across .America from the Atlantic to^die^l^c^c, in the 
broadest part i|f thot vs^t oontinestt, between 48 ‘and4<> degrees 
north latitude. tiaving.faUed in two attempts for want of means. 
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he planned a third in the ^ea:^ 1774, in conjunction ti^rKichard. 
Whitwortli, # man ^vhd has left sotuie bfick and mortar moiutments 
of his Eccentricity in the town of Stafford, which he represented in 
parhament. Their scheme was to ascend (he Missouri, discover 
the source of die Oregan or ItivEr df the V^est, hnd proceed down 
that river to its mouth'—pr^isely What Captidhli and Clarke 
h^i^e now accomplished. There the^ were to SFe formed a set¬ 
tlement, and. attempted fo discover fr^assage from the Pacific to 
Hud^inV Bay, and they were to have; taken with them artifieera 
and seamen sufficient to build and navigate vessels for this purpose. 
Tlie promotion of such discoveries ih one 6T tlie glories of the pre¬ 
sent reign : government »])proved the enterprize, and it was on Ac 
point of being realized when the troubles in America began. . 

* That the compJetion of the scheme,' says Carver, * which I have 
had the honour of first planning and attempting, wilj some time or other 
be effected, 1 make no doubt. Those who are so fortunate as to succeed 
in it, will reap (exclusive of the naiioual advantages that must ensue) 
emoluments beyond their most sanguine expectations. And whilst their 
spirits u|e plated by their success, perhaps, they ftiay Ijestow some com¬ 
mendations and blessings on the person ffiat' first jiointed out to them 
the way; these, ^'hough but a shadowy recompense for all ray toil, 1 
shall receive with pleasure.’. 

Carver has long been beyond llie reach of any sucjj^gf^onipense; 
but it would not nave misbecome the American joiininlists, if they 
had bestowed upon their able and enter{mztng forerunner, the com¬ 
mendation which he anticipated and desired. 

Had the expedition, been executed under the auspices of the 
British government, it w’ould have been fitted.out with cliaracteristic 
liberality ^ draftsmen and naturalists would have been attached to 

and the official pubIi<mtion might have vied in beauty and ex¬ 
cellence with that of Cook’s Voyages. It is both ungrateful and 
unjust to censure an individual traveller if he fail as an artist, or be 
d^cieut' in those branches of science which Would have enriched 
bis observations : every man who contributes to the slock of our 
knowledge is a benefactor to the publiitf, bud entjtled to our respect 
and gratitude. But when exp^itions i^r the piirpoi^ of discovery 
are undertaken by a publii? body, that body is censurable, if any 
thing be wanting to render the information full and complete. 
There could be no want of draftsmen and nattttaHsts in the iMited 
States, and young men of libiaal pursuits ate never likely to be 
wanting in enterprize. The fault therefore rests with those who 
directed the eapedipod, and is probably imputable' to the spirit of 
an illiberal ai^ parsimonious government. 

The expedition under Captains Lewis and Chirke^as proposed 
to Congress in the begiunin^ of 1803/ind begun in the May of the 

following 
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follow }^r. The first notice Jf i4was a sammary narrative 
by Captain Lewis, which, avitli ^ome account of the Indians, was 
presented to Congress in 1806, anii afterwaids re-printed#in this 
country, lliere is some curious matter in thiibPul>lication, bu^ the 
writer has not distinguished wlmt is ot^nal and sybat is mere corn* 
pilation, au4^ yMgmaide free use of Carver’s Travels without re- 
felling to thecS^k second and fiiller accoihat by Patrick Gass,<^a 
Serjeant in the party, was published at ^tteburg^i, re>pubhsbcd 
liere, ami noticed Hi oui;»secotKl number. We have now tlie official 
narrative, printed from the American original, the sheets of which 
weie forwarded* to thiaeountiy by the proprietors. ' It is a volume 
which, for weight and fullness, reminds us of old times, containing 
nearly as much as three quartos, such as quartos are in these de¬ 
generate days.j 

The part) consisted of nine young men from Kentucky, fourteen 
soldiers,'who volunteered their services, two French watermen, an 
interpreter and hunter, and a black set vant; all, except the last, 
wcie enlisted to serve as privates during the exp^ition, and three 
Serjeants were appointed from amongst them. In addition to 
these, seven soldiers and nine watermen weie engaged assist 
in carrying the stores, %nd if need should be, •in repelling an 
attack, of which some apprehensions were felt in the earlier part 
of the jouiuev. Captain MerewAber Lewis, who was Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson’s privi^ secretary, and Captain William Clarke, both officers 
of the army, were associated in the command. -They embarked 
iu three boats ; the first was a keel boat, fifty-£ve feet long, drawing 
three feet water; a deck of ten feet in the bow and stern fot med a 
forecastle and cabm, and the middle W'ascofVcred by lockeis, which 
might be raised so ns to form a breast-work in case of attack; 
the other two were pciioques, iii^p^mericau language, or open 
boats, one of six, tlie other of seven oars; and two horses wer^ 
to be led along the banks, foi the use^if the lumters. On the 
14lh May, 1804, leaving then encampment at tlie mouth of the 
W'ood River, a smalt stnain which fulls into the Mississippi op¬ 
posite to tiie entrance of tho Missouii, they the longest river 
voyage that li||i ever been nn^ertak^i since that-of Ori'llana. They 
weie not in^ed amu&ed 1 j> suclf tales as Weie told to Heniiepin 
and to Marquette, when they exploicd the Mississippi; that it 
w'as full of monsters who devour^ canws as well as men; that 
the devil stopt its passage and sunk all those who ventured to 
approach the place where he stood, and Unit the river^ itself at 
last was swallowed up in the bottomless gulph of a trfmendous 
whirlpool; nor did they expect to meet with tW Spirits and Pig¬ 
mies, who were formerly said by the savages to inhabit the coun¬ 
tries through which they were to pass. But Utcre was enough 
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to excite imagination in thct,^it'e region before them, an age 

trhen the fables of eai and late iuvcnti<^n had been alike exploded. 
In the yast tracts vthich they were about to explore, even as late 
as Carver’s time the kingdom of the Great Quivira, the Eldor^o 
of N. America, was marked in the inaps*; it was in this direction 
tbat La Hontan placed the country of bis bea^|d Mozeemieks, 
whose complexion was not darker than a SpaniarJ^^ who possessed 
the bordeis of a great salt-water lake, on Ae shores of which they 
had 8\^ large wall^ citici and an hundred smaller towns, and \\ hose 
neighpouVs, the Tahuknks, ploughed with oxen; coniined their 
women like the Italians, and used copper money, which the Baron 
ventuted to represent in a print. Carver, whose veracity could not 
be called in question, bad heard of a nation near the heads of the 
Missouri, whiter than the neighbouring tubes, alid sometliiiig iii- 
fenor in statute, who cultivated the ground and in some degree tiic 
arts: and to the wostwnnl of ibo^o mountains, wbeie the Missouri 
had its souice uii one ^de, and the ^leat Htver of the West on the 
other, be was told that a people dwelt, among whom gold was so 
plentiful, that their coniinoucsl utensils were ipttde of it: they w ere 
sup]K>s«id K> be ilie old tiibutaiies to Mexico, who fled thither fiom 
the Spaiuaids, ami still believed the sea coasts to be infested with 
monsters like the great scipeiit of Urganda, breathing forth bie and 
smoke, and beating about anned njon in their inside. 1'he c\ii>t- 
ence of the Welsh Indians in this part of die coiititfNll had been 
more positively asserted. General Jiowles, the Chi lokee, wlitn in 
England, had been questioned conceninig these desteud.uUs of 
Madoc; he declared tliat such a people W'cie to be found, and 
when tlie map was laid before him and he w'as requested to indicate 
where, he laid his finger on one of the branches of the Missouri. 
Pike’s Travels !iad lessened Uie probability of finding such a tribe, 
not entirely destroy id it; and certain it was that if any dis¬ 
coveries either in natuia! liistoiy, or^ip the history of man, vviie 
yet to be made in America, it must be in this dhcction. * I'he 
best authenticated accounts,’ says Patrick Gass, * miortned us that 
we wei'e to pass throtigh a country pos^sq^ed by numeious |K)vvcr- 
ful and waiiike natioiis of savages, ^ of gigantic i^atuie, fierce, 
treacherous and cinel, aud .paitkulaiiy^iostile to wime men; and 
fame had united with tradition in opposing mountains to our course, 
which human enterprke and exertion would attempt in vain to pass.’ 

A huudiod and thirty-three miles above thp mouth of Uie Mis¬ 
souri, the Osage river falls into it: the tribe of die same name give 
a stiange hktnry of tliemselvcs, and afford a curious iustaiicc of 
superstition yielding to interest. I'be founder of tiieir nation, 
they say, was a snail, Who being carried away by a flood, aud left 
exposed on the shore, was ripened by the heat of the sun into a 

. man; 
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miin; Itt^Muried tlie BeaverV daug^lei( and it was a point of re-> 
ligion with their descendap|» never to kill a,^ea^, fi^om a proper 
respect to dieir matormli^reiatlQiis ; 4>ut fur ti^e has 

taught them the vake of header Ikn#, tin^^olfcoiiM 
been forgo tton,. and the pomvgti^ali have ,the pri¬ 

vileges of kindred. JTbe name of a'thief among the. Chn^s and 
the. MissourU Ir lhca: * had thir 'word in this aignidcadoa 
found anioi^ the Natcbea, it woald bmre beep,difficult not to infer 
a rciationsliip bctwcjen, die suns oC -the lflissiasippi, and ihe^sol^ 
princes of however impossible to explain or account for it^ 
'I'he Miiisoaii4i*f(»'tne{l^ a great and powerfal i^on, are now re* 
duced. to about thirty fiunilies<i. . 4,;, 

About midsiimmor. ffife party suffisred I’ery much fropi heat, the 
tberiiiometer rising as high as ninety-sis, but they found .grapes 
and raspberries to refresh them: boils brojee out under d^ir arms, 
on tneir legs, and on the parts most exposed to action ;' a |>Quitice 
of'elm-bark or of Indian meal removed th^m ; they ascribed this 
disorder to the muddiiteas of the river water:—the.facts that the 
water was muddy> epd that they were plagued wkh, bods, being 
sufficient to dieni for cause and effect. The writer 'saysehat this 
did not affect the general health of the pafty, which was'quite as 
good, if not better, than that of the same number of men in any 
other situation;—though he has said in the same par^rfph, that they 
were occuSidllally troubled with dysenti^.—Early ih’August they 
had an interview with a party of'OttoH, to whom tlm\change in 
ilie government was andoiuiceiii end a present made of paint,‘Orna¬ 
ments, powder, and whisk^', wiffi some medals of lionour.for their 
chiefs, who were die Big Horse, the VVhite^Horse, the EittleTluef, 
and a fourth who had the better name of Hoipitaiity. They were 
at war .with thie Mabas, and asked the travellers to aiediate between 
diem. The Mahas, four years before this time, had.lost four hutkiur" 
died of their men, and their^ chief the Blackbird, by'the small-pox% 
In Abyssinia, where ffiis dreadful disease is supposed to.have ori¬ 
ginated, when any persd.n is s^zed with it, the neighbours surround 
the house and set lire to.^.atK] consume it with its miserable inha¬ 
bitants. Tl^ AmericanTnflians regard dm contagion with almtwt 
as much horror. The ]V(hhas> had bpen in ^poweriol mid warlike 
tribe till tiow; when diey saw their strei^Ui wasfing by a juali^y 
which they could iieithei: resist nor prevent, they became frantic; 
they set tire to tlieir^village, and many of them killed their wives 
and children to spare tlieni the sufferingt'of disease, and dial ffiey 
might all go together 'to the land of souls. The deq^sed chief 
was buried upon the. summit; of a, hill, about throe imh^d feet 
above the Missouri; a mound was rais^ over biis body^ apd a pole 
fixed in the ceii^e. 'Ih;e reipain^r of die dribfr ^off^ed provinom 
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to him from time to time, iani[ito gratify them the AmeHtians left a 
flag upon the grave. < « 

Oncof the part) liaving (fled ao^n after they past this place, they 
named Floods river after him, tund elected Patrick Gass, the homely 
journalist of tlie exp^ition, to the sank of serjeant, vacated by his 
decease. 'Phe gieat Sioux river which falls into die Missouii near 
Fjoyds, and like it from the north, is remarkable for having one of 
its creeks coiisideied as sacred ground: the cliffs there are of that led 
stone of which thelodiank juaite tJietr calumets, and all being equally 
interested in procuring a supply of this material, the quarries are 
considered as a sanctuary w^re hostile trih^ meet in peace. The 
men u ere now seized with disorders of the stomach, which, upon 
inquiry, were thought to proceed from a schm coveting the surface 
of the water along the southern shore; they took care to dispeise 
this befoie they dipt for drink, and then the complaint ceased. 
The cause was soon aseertaiued; there was a great quantity of 
cobalt in one of the cliffs on this side, and Captain l^ewis in 
making some'experiment upon it, w'as much injured by its fupies 
and taste. Near this place is a singular mound which none of the 
jieighboaning nations date approach; they call it the mountain of 
Lfittie People or Little b|iirits, believing that it is the abode 
of dw arf devils in the human form, about a foot and a half high, 
with enormous heads, armed with sharp arrows, and always on the 
watch to kill those who come nigh their residcntil^ Captains 
Lewis and Claike, with a^rty of their men, made a four hours’ 
inarch to visit this place of terror, though the heat was so oppres¬ 
sive that then very dog was unafiie to bear the fatigue. They 
found in the midst of a#Jaige plain, and at tlic^distaiice of eight 
or nine miks from any other hill, a large mound, tlie base of which 
18 a regular parallelogram, the longest side being about thiec huii- 
‘"dred ^ards, the shorter sixty or seventy : from the longest side it 
rises with a steep ascent from the north and south to the height of 
about seventy feet, having on the top a level twelve feet hioad and 
nuiety in length. The north and south extremities aie connected 
by two oval borders which serve as new hashes, and divide the whole 
side into thiee steep but regular giadations from the plmn. Not¬ 
withstanding the extreim sy qimetsy of Wis hill, which made it at 
fiist sight appear artificial, they concluded, from the disposition of 
the strata, tlWt it might be natiii^l. Anodier cause, besides the sin 
gulurity of its appearance and situation, has cqiitributed to its evil 
report. The Indians always attribute an unusual assemblage of 
birds to «iome aaipematural cause; the wind blowing over the open 
plain, drives tlie inteOts gainst the hili, and the birds flock there 
10 pursuit of them. 

They were next invited to a camp of the Yanktons, a tribe of the 

Sioux 
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Sioux nation. The chiefs deseribcB t^o wants of their people; 
entieated the Americans totsetid ,them tradefs; begged for powder 
and ball, and for some of their gretvt father’s milk,—a curious ai>-. 
pcilation for spirits,—the bane of the Indian tnt^s! These Yank- 
tons have borrowed from the Hite Indians a military order or fra¬ 
ternity, which is the more remarkable when the universal system of 
Indian warfare is remembered. Hie members are bound to eawh 
other by friendship, and by a vow never to Retreat 01 turn aside from 
any danger, and never to give way to their enemies; this <^tK they 
observe with suicidal punctilio. Crossing the Missouri on the 
ice, they cain^ to a •hole directly before them, which might 
easily have lieen avoided by going roupd; the foremost of this 
band delibeiatoly walked in and was lest, and the others would 
have follower! his example if they had not been prevented by 
force. They sit and encamp and dance together, distinct from 
the^rost of the natives, and though they are generally young men 
from 30 to 33, they sit above the chiefs in council, and are more 
respected. The order consisted of 22 persons, but 18 had lately 
laileii ill battle and die surviving four were dragged fiom the field 
by their countrymen. * * 

Soon after leaving these Indians they came^to one of those 
ancient fortifications, of wliicb so many have been discovered in the 
western st al^ »s of America. Hie French interpreters assured 
them that tbeic w'eie very many such, on the rivers Platte, Kanzas, 
Jacques, &c. A full account of those in the state of Ohio has 
been given by Mr. Mason Harris; from the trees which had 
grown and decayed there, it is estimated that they cannot be less 
than a thousand years old;—they ate probably Toitecan remains, 
which now serve equally to provoke and baffle curiosity. The 
next adventure was with a party of Teton IndiAis, a branch of 
the Sumx nation. A medal, a flag of the United States, a laced ^ 
uniform coat, and a cocked«hat and feather, w ere presented to the 
chief Untongasabao,—the Black Buffalo, who with Tartoiigaoaw ka, 
—the Buffalo Medicine, Wawzingo,—of the untranslated name, 
Matocoquepa,—the Secoin^ Bear, and a few other peisonagcs of 
equally significant appella^on came on bojird. The explorers (to 
borrow a title of American extraction) amused them with an air- 
gun, and succeeded but too well in pleasing them wiO W'hisky*' 
for they endeavouied to seize one of the perioques, and were only 
made to retire by a*show of determined opposition and by seeing 
a swivel pointed towards them. Captams Levvis and Clarke, who, 
of all discoverers have been the most uniformly unfortunate in giving 
names to places, called a willow-isle», o# which they anchored, 
Bad-humoiired island, in memory of this affray, and because they 
had ma^ a Good-humoured island the preceding day. On the 

• morrow 
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morrow the Tetons, having bfcen taught a wholesome .lesson of 
respect, invited them td a dance, ajwd thrf two captains weie carried 
to the oouiicil-house of the tribe, and placed on a dressed buffalo 
skin b^ the side of the Black Buffalo, himself. The council-house 
formed three-fourths of a circle, coi^ered at the top and sides with 
skins well dressed and sewed together. About 70 men formed a 
cifcle I ound the chief, a Spanish flag and |he American one which 
he had just received \\<iie placed before him; and tbc pipe of 
peace* was laid upon two forked sticks, about eight inches from 
the ground, w'ith swaii^Jowii scattered under it. A^dog, according 
to tlie general custom of the northern tribesf ^las the chief daintv of 
the feast; the best paits a*ere held up to the flag as a saciihce, 
the calumet was then smrfked; and after llie feas^ w'hicli W'as not 
over till it became dark, the house w'as cleared and a large tire 
kindled in the center to give light and warmtli to the assembly. 
The dance tlien began, to the music of three instruments, a 
buffalo skin acioss a hoop, a long stick to which the hoofs^ of 
deer and goats were hung, aud a small skin-bag with pebbles in 
it; five or six young men sung an extemporeIjong to the noise of 
these infitruments, and tlie dance was worthy of the vocal aud, 
instrumental acc<?uipammeut. It was.first peiformed by women 
highly decoiated, some carrying poles adorned with scalps, others 
holding guns, spears, and other fiophies taken by tiK^jjukinsmcii in 
war; they ariuuged themselves in two columns, advanced towards 
each other W'ith a shuffling step till ihev met, when the ratUes weic 
shaken, and they all shouted aud shuffled back again. The male 
dance differed only in that the men made this moyement by Jum|>- 
ing up and down instead" of shuffling. Between the dances tine 
of the company came forw'aid and told obscene stories. They 
WCTe an ugly afld ill made race,—^filthy in riieir persons and more 
TIHiy in their food, carrying water for tlieir drink in Uie paunches 
of the animals they kill, jfist as they ars emptied, without being 
cleanedthey were cheerful, cunnuig and depraved. "J'be men 
wore a mantle of buffalo skin dressed white and painted vvith 
uncouth figuies, every man, pci haps,,nveariiig his own histoiy 
in these hieroglyphics. ♦A more cxtraof/linary ornament of the 
young men on gala daya, is the skin of a polecat fixed to the heel 
of a moedbin to be dragged after it: they make tobacco pouches 
also of polecat skin, for tlie purpose, it may be presumed, of 
perfumii^ the contents to tbeir taste. I’he fface and binly arc 
geiicraiiy painted with a mixture of grease and coal. There is a 
Hery remarkable insUtufion among this people, to which we re¬ 
collect nothing similar in the accounts which we possess of savage 
tribes, llie chief appoints two or three men to guaid the camp 
by night and maintain order in it during the day; dieir office lasts 
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but a few^dys, when others are appt^nt|d to succeed them while 
it lasts, they must inipHcitb obey the chief, and iu their turn be as 
implicitly obeyed by all wber |)ersoiis. In iHe*^scuffle with the 
explorers’ bok, one of these meir by the chief’s orders ^ut his 
arm round the mast to detain it^: arid uothmptl^t th^ chiers coni> 
mand could have induced him to loose his hdld; be must have died 
rather than have failed in obedience. Two Squaws qoarrell^ 
and were becoming oii^geotts, when one of these peace-pre*. 
servers came up aiid without any ceremony whipt them both. 
Their distinguishing mTlrk consists in tw-d or tlirce raved 8lfihs*ffxe4, 
to the girdle the back in such a'mauner that die tails stick 

out horizontally from dfie body. They HaVeabo 4 split faven skin 
on ihe head, so fastejned as to let the btJak project from the fore¬ 
head. This latter badge somewhat resembles the hel^-drcss of 
the Virginian conjur^t as described by Hariot, aud repreWted by 
De Bry—a blackbird worn upon the ear, as a symbol of magical 
art. When the tribe remove, their tents are carried by dogs winch 
they train to bear great burdens. 

About a fortnight afterw'aads (Oct. 8.) they halteH^and pitched 
their camp near souie villages of the Ricaras, among se¬ 

veral Frenchmen were living as interprelei'S or traders. Some 
Squaws came to visit iTiem in ‘ canoes* made of a single buffalo 
skill stretched over a frame of basket work: canoe should rather 
impl} a loiigoaiad narrow boat; these, by their shape and size, as well 
as texture, might more properly be culled curacies. This b'ibe ex¬ 
hibited a rare example of good sense; when whisky was offered 
them they expressed thtiir surprize that tlieir father should present 
to them a liquor M'hich would make them fools; and on another 
occasion, observed that no man could be their friend who' tried to 
lead them into such follies. The excesses of the ^rad^rs had dis¬ 
gusted them. Langsdorff’ notices a like forbearance in the Kalue 
cliiuus of Norfolk Sound, who, though they like brandy, abstain 
from it because of its effeAS; and lest, if they took it, they should 
fall into the power of the Russians. Such instances are very rare, 
and iu North America spirits have done more to diminish the fed 
race than the wars which Eiiropeans have w<iged against them, or 
small-pox which they have, iutio^iiced. 'I’he Ricaras were a fine 
tribe in stature and person, and wjtli diany good qualities, and in 
a stale which might easily he improved into civilization if one of 
the wise quakcr missionaries wepe among them. Their houses 
are circular or octaghnal, from thirty to forty feet iu cliameterA the 
frame is filled up w ith willow branches and grass, and 4Cpverpd with 
clay, so as to form a warm and compact dwelling. They culti¬ 
vate the ground,'and add to llieij\own stores by robbing nests 
of the prairie mice who Isfy up hoards of a large rich bean. The 
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jistom was for tlie men to lie liberal 
in offering their wivesiand sisters, but tiie ladies offered them¬ 
selves without the knowledge of tlieir loi^s and masters, it was 
considered a disgrace and an offenc*e,—wluch, however, they were 
very ready to commit. Captain Clarke had a remarkably stout 
negro servant: tiiey had never seen a negro beforo, and the fellow, 
astonish them the more, told them her^ad beCil a wild "animal, 
caught and tamed by his masters; and li^ shewed off feats of his 
extraordinary strength; fhey admired his colour, and considering 
him as ^Merhio man, weVe exceedingly desirous that he should 
improve the breed of Ricaras. r o * 

Corporal punishment was indicted upon one of the soldiers by 
sentence of a court*martikl, in the presence of a Ricara chief, who 
was so much affected that he wept aloud; and when the odehce was 
explained to him and the necessity of the example, he replied, that 
examples were necessary, and he himself had given them by inflict¬ 
ing the punishment of death,—but they never flogged even a child. 
This tribe haye some curious superstitions. A lai^e oak-tree stands 
alone in a prairie * uninjured by a fire, wliirh«faad consumed every, 
thing iWund it; this remarkable escape was imputed to some ex¬ 
traordinary power in the tree: it is a custom therefore with the 
Ricaras to fasten a string to it, and pass the other end of the 
string through a hole in the I'kin of their o^vn necks; after re¬ 
maning thus attached to the tree for some time, they think they be¬ 
come braver—considering, perhaps, that the string acts as a conduc¬ 
tor, and that the virtue of the tree, or its quality of invulnerability 
may thus pass into them. They read their own fortunes, public or 
private, in some sort ef hieroglyphics painted*^ upon a rock, and 
they worship three stones, two of which have some resemblance 
to human figures, and the third is like a dog. Concerning these 
*They have a tradition, which Captain Clarke says, might adorn the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid.A youth Ipyed a maid, whose parents 
would not consent to their marriage, he wandered away to lament 
his misfortune, his dog went with him, and his mistress followed; 
they continued to w'ander, having iiothigg but grapes to subsist on, 
till some unknown power converted* them into stone; the tnms- 
forniation beginning at the, feet; and grailually ascending to the 
nobler parts, uotliing remains unchanged except a bunch of grapes 
which the female holds in her hands till this day. The explorers 
found aj^lHiVdance of grapes neaf spot, and named one of the 
placci^'hich they passed Stoiie Idol creek in memory of the 

* jlf this word be merely a Frentli synoniiiie for ttavsnnah, which has, lung been na- . 
turaiaed, the Anicric»ns display little taste in preterring it. peil]8|)s it may 
simatu open land in a woody country, whatever be. tlie iiiequaUties of the ground. 


^ema sav^nah (literally a sheet at' laud) can prOiierly apjdy only to a level. 
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atory; bilt k does not appear that ll^y i^ent to the spot, nor-V(>he- 
ther the Stones are sciilptuied) or present niiSrely a rude and acci¬ 
dental resemblance su^'ient fur the shapings of ittiaginatioi^ 

It was the middle of October whhn the party^visited th^e In¬ 
dians; the weather then gave iQ(|ications of the'approaching season^ 
and at the end of the month they encamped for the winter, having 
advanced 1600 miles tip^^e river. They had notyiSt reached a.» 
unexplored country; Evs^s had been thus far several years before 
them ill search of his countrymen the de^ndants of Madoc’s co¬ 
lony, and. they met wuh several Brenchinen, and hkewi^ some 
traders in the seivice o^JLlie Hudson’s Bay Company. The place 
chosen for their encampment was near some Indian .villages ,of the 
Maudans, Ahiiahaways, and , Miniietareesf witli the former of these 
tribes the Ricaras were at war, and peace .was now made between 
them. Tlie chiefs of these villages, according* to the Anterican 
system, were now recognized in their respective ranks in the name 
' of the government of tlie United States; dags were given diem, 
medals of the President, and others bearing the more useful repre¬ 
sentations of domest^: animals, of a farmer sov\ ing grmn, and of a 
w'eaver’s loom. ^ Other presents were added, of which, to 4 bs 5 *credit 
of the Indians, none W 0 s prized so highly as an iron com mill. 
The Propria qu<e maribus of these chiefs are of*furmidable ap¬ 
pearance in their own language, ypd of curious import. Tiiere 
were ‘ the White BuflFalo’s robe unfolded,’ (not to alarm the read^ 
with the sesquipedalian originals,) * the Old W'omaii at a distance,' 
* the Little Wolf’s Medicine and the Two Tailed Calnmet Bird,’ 
‘ the Big Man and the Wolf Man,’ ‘ the Little Haven and the 
Little Fox,’ ‘ the Big White and the Big Thief.’ They expressed 
their satisfaction at having made peace with their enemies by the 
striking phrase, that their women might now put off their mocca¬ 
sins at night. 

The three tribes lived in harmony \vb;h each other; their lan¬ 
guages were dilFerent, but* wei’e gradually iiiteraiiugling. The 
Mandans exemplify, in a striking manlier, how naturally sickness 
and healing impress untutored man with a sense of his dependence 
upon unseen Powers, and thus give ..rise to superstition. They 
believe that one Great Spirit presiiles ospt tlfem whom they <:all the 
Great Medicine; every individual has his particular Medicine, which 
is sometimes an imaginary being, more frequently an animal, (as 
the Roman Cadioli^ has his patroii'saint,) to intercede for him witli 
the Great Medicine; and medicine is the appellative for whatever 
is myeierious or wonderful. The blacksmith’s bellows was 9 veiy 
great medicine* The Mandans and Minuetarees have each a 
medicine stont.^hich is their great'oracle. They send to consult 
it every spring concerning the prosp^te of the ,year, and it is con¬ 
sulted 
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suited aLo at other times bn l^xtiaordiiiaiy occasions. It is a thick 
porotis stone, twenty ^t in <'ir(uinfei<^icc, w'ith a smooth surface. 
The deputies who visit it present 'it with tl)c pi|H', alternately taking 
a whin themselves and oneriii|; the pipe to the stone; they then re¬ 
tire to an adjoining'wood for the ^ight, and in tlie inoining white 
marks are found on die stone/ which Captain Clarke well observes 
|[iey who miale them are at no loss to tlecypher. When any one 
is desirous of doing honour to his protecting spiiit he gives an en¬ 
tertainment which is caiied a Medicine dance; he makes a feast, 
at whidH the unmarried women dance naked in open daylight, and 
prostitute themselves publicly in the nitcMvals of« the dance! The 
writer cannot be charged with oifending decency in describing this 
abomination,—he has related another not less abominable, in Latin, 
from respect to decorum ; but in both instances it is evident that 
he and his compaiuon weie not men who felt any pain at beholding 
the degradation of human natiue. Thanks, howevei, to the'^e 
travellers, and to such as these, we shall no longei be pcstcied vmUi 
rhapsodies in praise of savage life; it is now' known, what nevti 
ought to have been doubted, that in that slate the gicater pait of 
oiir viatiiQS ore nevei developed, and all the vices of brute maiijiie 
called into fnll action. ^ 

Notwithstanding the bestial indecency of tlieir manners the men 
exercise a tremendous anthoiity^over the wives who venture to dis¬ 
pose of themselves. A woman after a quarrel with her Imsbaiid 
took refuge in another house; for this oftence her life^ it seems, 
might legally Imve been taken, and the man accordingly beat her 
dreadfully and stabbed licr in thice places. She escaped to the 
American encampment and thither be followed her to iompkte 
his leveuge, but was pcisuaded to take her home. He said 1 r‘ (lad 
lent her to oiip of the serjeanls for a night, a'nd would give her 
•4(0 him if he would have her; tlie oifei w'as not acceptetl, and they 
went their way by no mepis in a state of much appaient love. A 
wife of Lc Borgne, as the one-eyed chief of the Minnetaiees wuv 
called, eloped from him with a man who had been hei lover bvfoie 
her marriage: the man deseited her, and, that ^he ini<j;lit not pi rish 
for want of subsistence, she was fain to"ieturii to her lather’s huusb. 
As soon as Le Buigne* heard th|,s he quietly walked theie; she w’as 
sitting near the fire, and, w'*ithout noticing her, lie began to smoke 
witb the father. T'he old iiiep of the viiibge now joined them, for 
they had followed Le Borgne, knowing his leiwpei, iu Uie hope of 
appeasing hiixL. He continued cainily to smoke as long as he 
thouglit proper, then, rislpg to depart, he took the woman by her 
bair, led her to the door, and witb a single stroke of bis tomabaw,!;; 
pul her to deatli before her fatbei’s cy es! Yet this samn iiinn behaved 
veiy difFereutly some time afterwards on a like occasion. Auotber 
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of liis w'ives eiopeil; the youth with Iv'hJm she fled was not able to 
support her, and they both ilsturned to the vilkge, where the woman 
presented herself before her husband and entreated forgiveness. 
Jwe Borgne sent fpr the youtli, who came expecting to be put to 
death. The chief mildly asked Hhem if they still loved each other; 
and when they replied that nothing but want could have induced 
them to separate, lie gave up his wife to the paramour and presentei^ 
him with three horses. 

The Mandans- have jin odd tradition or their origin. be¬ 

lieve that their W'hole nation in the beginning resided in a large vil¬ 
lage under ground iiear«24 subterraneous lake. A vine esitended its 
roots down to this village, and gave them a glimpse of oUr upper 
light. Some adventurers climbed up fiy these roots and brought 
back so good a report of bufl'aloes and fruit, and so tempting a 
sample of grapes, that the w'hole nation resolved to emigrate to the 
better region; men, women, and children, accordingly began to 
ascend, but when about half of them hatl reached the siuface, the 
vine broke under the weight of a corpulent w'oman, and the ascent 
was closed upon lier.und the rest of tlic nation. They expect to 
return after death to this their original seat; but there wilWje% lake 
to cross before they reacU the village of their fathers,i^and the v\ icked, 
because of the burden of their sins, will be unable to efiect the pas¬ 
sage. One of their elders during tte winter, just as he was dying, 
desired to be drest in his best robe when he was dead, carried to a 
hill, and there seated on a stone W'ith his face toward their former 
place of abode, that he might go straight to his brother w'ho had 
gone before him to the ancient village under ground. This man had 
seen J20 winters. "They are a very hardy vace and support cold 
in a manner which the Americans had tiiought impossible, though 
they themselves w-ere tolerably case-hardened,—a party, with Cap¬ 
tain Lewis at their head, encamping out, and having, Patrick Gass 
says, a tolerable lodging with^the assistance of the hides of the buf¬ 
faloes they had killed, at a time when proof spirits were frozen in 
fifteen minutes. The horses are as hardy as themselves; by day 
they arc let loose to search |br grass; at niglit they are collected, 
and receive an armful of snuifl*boughs of the cotton wood, which, 
being very juicy, soft, and btittle, Sonn jf. nulritious food; and this 
keeps them in tolerable case. This tree resembles the Lombardy 
poplar, and does not exceed eighteen inches diameter in its grow'th. 
It is curious that the^e tribes, who have horses, should use their 
dogs for draught and their women for burden. 

These Indians have a game, which the Americans supposed to 
be a rude imitation of billiards, probably invented by the French 
in Canada; it was played'with stone draftsmen on a wooden floor 
4ifty yards in length; the sticks are |ibout fgur feet long with twg 
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short piccejt at one end ini form of a man, ‘so fixed that the 
whole will slide along t|ie smooth floor. |The players run along the 
floor ai)^d, when about half way^ slide tl|e sticks after the draftsmen. 
This game must be greatly esteemed, or so much labour would not 
be bestowed in smoothing and jolni^ the floor for it. Some of the 
Mandans and Jiicaras make beads by a process whkdi tliey are said 
t«i have learnt from some prisoners of die Snake Indian nation. 
The method is described by Captain Clarke; but it has mahifestlj 
been aeqaired originally from some European artist, and indeed 
requires ^European materials,’ pounded glass of difl^rent coloui's 
being among the ingredients. 

T^ weather while they continued at tlfelr wintering place was 
intensely cold. On December Ifth, the thermometer at sunrise 
stood at below 0^, the ice in tli^ atmosfdiere, says the journalist, 
being so thick as tr> render the weather hazy, and give the appear¬ 
ance of two suns reflecting each other. Again, ^ the air was tilled 
with icy particles resembling a fog.’ These are the spiculie of ice 
which some traveller (Professor Eichardson, if we recollect rightly,) 
describes, as having noticed in Russia,—literally the arrows of 
frost. «doB another place the jocnnalist says, a frost fell during 
the night nearly a quarter of an inch in depth and continued to fall 
till the sun had gained some height frost seems to be used here as 
synonimous with rime. Few vj^ere injured in their limbs by the 
severe cold to which they ex]josed themselves, but most of the 
party suffered in their eyes. The remedy,, which perhaps they 
learnt from the savages, was ^ to sweat the part affected by holding 
the face over a hot stone and receiving the fumes from snow thrown 
on it.’ Steller’s reinedj^ for a like affection was tite white of an egg 
with camphire and sugar rubbed upon a pewter plate till it foamed, 
then tied in a l\andkerdiief and bound upon the foreliead. Several 
- traders were here from tlie Britit;h fort and factory on the Assiiie- 
boin river about 150 miles, distant. Tlie Mandans and Eicaras 
received aH their supplies of Europekft articles from that factory 
through tlie Asshieboiii and Knistenaux Indians, and, being thus 
dependent upon those tribes, were fain to brook insults, which 
tliey expressed a desire of revenging ii^lhe Americans would furnUli 
^thein with arms and aftimunitiop. A ^reid; jealousy is expressed 
of the British traders. ^Seven of tlie North-West Company’s 
traders arrived, and one of tlieir iiiteipreters having undertaken to 
circulate among the Indians uufavoiitable reports, it became ne¬ 
cessary to warn them of die consequence if they did not desist 
from such proceedings.* Again, * we told tlie chiefs that we had 
heard of the British. trader, Mr.,Laroche, having attempted to 
distribute medals and flags amoi^ them, hut that those emblems 
could not be received tiom any other tilian Uie Ameiican nation 
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without incurring the dbpleasure 4 >f iicir gteat father die Presi¬ 
dent.’^ 'niere is much cfrious roalter iiprm the subject of tlie fur 
trade in an Appendix v^hidk baf hot been included in the^ngli&h 
edition. • 

The ice did not break up tilj^ the middle of*March* At this time 
the Indians are employed in a remarkable kind of chase. The 
surrounding plains are set on tire; fresh grass then .springs up, agd 
this is said to tempt the bttffaibcs to cross the river. On the way 
they often find tliemselves on fioating icef and dart with astonishing 
agility from one piece to another; sometimes, it is said,*touching 
lightly upon a*cake UQt more than two feet square; but in this 
situation, where they can neither fight nor fly, the hunter takes them 
to advantage, and, when he has given liis prey its death wound, 
paddles it to shore on his icy float. On the 7th April the 
adventurers renewed their journey, sending oif^^at the same pme, 
their baige with dispatches to the government, and the subjects in 
' natural history which they had collected as a present for the Presi¬ 
dent. I’he party now consisted of thirty-two persons. A French 
iiiterprefer, by namg Chaboneau, had been engaged at this place, 
and it was hoped tliat liis wife would be equally useful, £c)rwhe was 
a Snake Indian who haji been taken in war by the Mimietarees and 
sold to her present husband. They went in twef large perioques 
and Six small canoes. The Squa^^ was found serviceable in a w'ay 
which had not been foreseen. \\ hen they stopped for dinner she 
found out the holes of the mice, opened them with a large slick, 
and supplied the party with wild artichokes of tlie Jenisalem (gi- 
rasole) kind, which these creatures hoard in great quantities. 

Summer comeirclose upon the skirts of ;ivinter in these climates; 
five days after they set out several of the men thretv off all -tiicir 
clotlies retaining only something round the W'aist,-r^a fashion which 
was found more conveuient, because the river was so shadow’ that, ■ 
in some places, they were obliged to wade. ’'Fhc fashion must have 
been convenient to the mosqVitos also who now began to annoy them. 
On the 14tli they reached a part of the river beyond vvliicli no white 
man had ever been. The bluffs along the riv^r bore vestiges of fire,' 
and, in some places, were %ctually burning, throwing out much 
smoke with a strong snlbhctreous §meU^ th%y arc composed of ‘ a 
mixture of yellow clay and sand with many horizontal strata of car¬ 
bonated wood resembling pit-coal, from one to five feet in depth, 
and scattered through the bltiff at different elevations, some as high 
as eighty feet above the water; great quantities of ptfmice-stone 
and lava, or rather eprlh which seemed, to haVe been boiled and 
then hardened by qxposure, being seen in many parts of the hills 
wlicrc they VTCre broken and washed down into gullies by the riuu 
and melting snow. Captain Clarke says there is reason to believe 
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iliat the strain of coal in the hilts cause the fire; it is the fault of the 
govcrnnient that theret w'as no naturalist in this expedition, and 
it is tq tlie credit of the officers who conducted it tliat they 
should so carefully h^ve observed all they saw and recorded it as it 
appeared to them. ‘ We found several stones/ they say, ‘ vi^hich 
secjiicd to Ijave been wood first carbonated and then petrified by the 
action of the waters of the Missouri, which fias the same effect on 
many vesretuble subsiances.’ Patrick Gass ‘ saw part of a log quite 
pelrii^cd,^and of which good whetstones, or hones, could*be made.* 
Salt also is abiuidaiitly produced on tlie surface of the earth; many 
of the streams which come from the hills were strongly impregnated 
with it. Lp the Whiteearth river the salts were so abundant as, 
ill some places, peifectly 'to whiten the ground. The party were 
now tormented with sore eyes occasioned by sand, which W'as driven 
from the sand bars'in such clouds as often to hide from them the 
view of the opposite bank. The particles of this sand are so tine 
ai.d ti^ht ffiat it floats for miles in the air like a column of thick 
smoke and penetrates every, filing: * We were compelled,’ says the 
writer, ‘ to eat, drink, and breathe it very copiously. 

ApHi^^ifiih they reached Uie Yellowstone river, wfiich they learnt 
from the Indians rises in the rocky mouiitpiins near the Missouri 
and the Platte, and is navigable for canoes almost to its head; it 
Joins the Missouri with almost-an equal stream, the bed of the 
latter rivei, just above the confluence, being 520 yards, the water 
at that time occupying only .‘)30 and the channel deep; the Yel¬ 
lowstone had a wider channel with less w'ater; the bed, including 
its sand bars, was H.58 yards, the -water 297, and in its deepest part 
12 feet; but it was falling and they judged it to be then at its sum¬ 
mer height. This place was thought highly eligible for a trading 
establishment, ar.id probably will not long remain unoccupied, as ad- 
venturers were already pushing in that direction in seai'ch of beavers. 
Perhaps in another century this poor animal will be extirpated in 
America as it bas^fieen in Europe, llius far the adventurers had 
met with no enemies and few' difficulties; they now cuniincnced 
hostilities w ith the bears, 'of whom they had heard formidable ac¬ 
counts from the Indians^. I'he Indians^tood in great fear of Bruin, 
^never ventured to attack him but«ii parties of six or eight, and be¬ 
fore they went out to give him battle painted tliemseives and per¬ 
formed tlie same ceremonies as if they, were.going to war; even 
V. i*!i ail this advantage of niimbeis thi&y werp often defeated and 
ohhgt'd to fetreat with loss. Bruin knoHvs his strength and rather 
a Hacks a man than avoids him, w hich must in him be ppre gal- 
hnilrv, any thing lather than flesh being his food,—ants, insects of 
various kinds, eggs, fish, honey,—indeed it is difficult to say what 
he does not eat. ^Flie first whom they encountered were white, 
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and these they concejivcd |to be the most formidable species, but 
they found the brown on<;s equal in size and ferocity, and not less 
tenacious of life. The American black bear is said to be*a timid 
animal, who runs away either from man or dOg; Carver’s acquain¬ 
tance must have been among tfiis breed. La Hontaii observed the 
difference of disposition betsveen them and the brown, irouge&ti es^ 
the colour vvhicli Captain Clarke describes,—a reddish or bay 
browm; these he says are mechans and r^dy to attack. A brown 
bear, after being shot- five times through the lungs and*re(%iving 
four other wounds, swam half across the river to a sand bar. This 
creature measured 8 ftCt 7|in. fr(*m the nose to the extremity of 
the hind feet, and his heart was as big as-<that of a large ox, his maw 
ten times larger. Another, after bcing’shot through the middle of 
the luitgs, pursued bis enemy fOr half a mile, then travelled more 
than a mile in another direction, and dug, as if for liis grave, a 
hole for himself in the earth two feet deep and five feet long, in 
which he was found by the hunters. The skin of this beast was a 
burden for two men. * We had rather,’ says Captain Clarke, 

* encounter two Indians than meet a single brown bear i tlj^jir very 
track in the mud or sand, which w'e have sometimes found eleven 
inches long and seven 3nd a quarter wide, excluske of the talons, 
is alarming. I’he wonderful power of life which they possess 
renders them dreadful; there is tio chance of killing them by a 
single shot unless tlie ball goes through the brain.’ Yet notwith¬ 
standing their sense of the danger the Americans could never resist 
the temptation of attacking such uoble game. Six of the party, all 
good hunters, iuiyng.sigiit of a large one of the brown breed, came 
unperceived w’ithin forty paces of him ; four of them then fired and 
each lodged a ball in his body, tw o of which w^ent directly liirough 
the lungs. The brave beast made at them instantly; as he came . 
near, the two men who had reserved their shot both wounded him; 
one of the balls broke his*shoulder and retarded his motion for a 
moment; before they could reload he was so near that they all ran 
to the river; two jumped into the canoe, the other four separated, 
hid themselves among the pillows, and firiitg as fast as they could 
reload, struck him repeatedly, but every shot seemed as if it only 
served to guide him, and he pursued t^o of them so closely that at 
lust they threw aside their gUns aud pouches, and jumped down a 
perpendicular bank of twenty feet into the water. Even thU did 
not secure them; Drum sprang after them, and was i^ithin a few 
feet of the hinderinost, when One of the hunters from the shore shot 
him in the head. It w'as found that eight balls had past through 
him. 

'Fherc was abundatjice of less noble game, deer, and elk, and 
huffaloe. The antelope has a strange curiosity by which both the 
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htiutcrs and the wolves, easSy decoy it tf> it^ ruin. At first sight 
this fleet and quick-eyed animal tak&s fri^t and sets full speed; 
the hunter lies down and'lifts up his arjn, or his hat, or his foot, 
and dien the creaturd'retunis on a light trot to look at hint and.^ee 
what he is, going and returning two or three times, till it comes 
witliin reach of the rifle. In like manner the wolves crouch down 
and, if the antelope he frightened, they repeat the manoeuvre; 
sometimes, it is said, reliipving each other (for they hu^ in com¬ 
pany)'till“they have decoyed their victim from the herd. A most 
frightful destruction is made among the bufluloe^ by a different 
stratagem. An Indian covers himself wiih.ftie skin of one of these 
animals, the ears and lionrs fastened on bis own head so as to de¬ 
ceive the unsuspecting herd. I'faus accoutred, he creeps between 
them and one of the river precipices; his companions in. the mean¬ 
time get on the rear and side of the herd, and, at a concerted signal, 
give chace. The buffaloes take the alarm hnd run toward tjie 
decoy; he leads them as fast as possible to the precipice, and se¬ 
cures himself in some crevice winch he has marked; those at the 
brink ac-^ d*i\ en o» by the hindmost, who see no danger but from 
die hunters, and the whole are thus" precipitated down iu such num¬ 
bers that, after the Indians' have taken all they can dispose of, and 
the woUc'j glutted themselves, Ute air is tainted with the carcasses 
vlilch remain—^The wolves here are of two species; the small 
wolf, of the prairie is one; this, which is very delicately formed, 
fleet, and active,'is not large enough singly to attack an antelope; 
they usually therefore go in parties of ten or twelve. They live in 
burrows and sally out in a body against any animal which they can 
overpower, but on the slightest alarm retreat into their holes; theii- 
bark is exactly that of a small dog; the colour a reddisli brown 
aiul the fur much coarser than that of die fox. The second species 
is of al|,colours from a creamy white to a blackish brown; its cry 

a how^,,and it qoutiniiUfyjikulks ab6ht the skirts of the buffaloe 
herds to attack the weary oif wounded. The wolf of the Atlantic 
states Captain Clarke thiiiks ik not known on that side of the river 
Platte. * 

Among die present? t^hich were .sent to the President were some 
liorns of the mpuntain sheep, called by the Maiidaiis ahsahta, and 
by these travelers the urgalia; but more frequently the big-horu, iu 
the usual taste of their nomenclature;. Whither it be the ovis 
a.'siiiiou, thi^ have given no dcscriptibn which can enable u& to de¬ 
cide ; it is merely said diat the animal is about the size of a small 
elk or large deer, the horns winding like those of a ram, though 
larger and thicker. Gass is sbmewhat more.Tniuute; he says they 
are of a dun colour, except on the belly and rouud thp rump, where 
they arc white; that they have a fine soft hair, and that they very 
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little resemble sheep except in the l^ad, horns, and feet. He 
speaks of one facials w^e two fee^ long and four feet iu 

diameter at the root, and %f another whose horns weighed twenty- 
five pounds tlie pair. This can har^y be tl|e original of the com¬ 
mon sheep; domestication would not hate thus diminished the 
horns, alter^ the form, and converted the hair into wool; that will 
probably be ^und in another animal, to be mentioned her^fter,<«f 
which only the skin has yet been seen by any European. The big¬ 
horn wairarst met \rith at Two-Thoosaife-Mile, as Captain|' Lewis 
and Clarke named one of their stations. 

The country thus had [n’esented few striking features, but was 
generally what the Americans call handsome. From die mouth of 
the Missouri to the Platte, (about 600 jhiles,) it is described as very 
rich land with a sufiBcieui quantity of timber; for the next 1500 
miles * good second rate land/ rather hil|y than level; cotton-wood 
and willows along the coui'se of the streams; die upland almost 
entirely without trees and spreading into boundless prairies. There 
are Indian paths along the river, but not following its windings; 
there arc also roa4js made by the buffaloes and other animals; the 
bufifaloe road being at least ten feet wide.. The appea^nces of 
fire had now ceased; •the salts were still seen in the ravines and at 
the base of the small hills. ^ Gass remarks that*there is no dew iu 
this country and very little rain, gnd he asks if it can be owing to 
the want of timber ? The air; as in ail countries where salt is thus 
produced, is e.xceedingly dry; well seasoned wood was observed 
to shrink and the joints opened; and a table spoonful of water ex¬ 
posed to the air evaporated in hours, when the glass stood only 
at the temperate point during the greatest h^at of the day. They 
passed the bed of several streams, which, at this time, con¬ 
tained only a few .standing pools; one of them vias as wide as the 
Missouri itself, about half a mile, and this they named Bigdry * 
River, being the second^ of the nam^ besid(» Bigdry ^and 
Littledry Creek. Of all people wl^ evir imjgpSed names upon a 
newly discovered country the Americans have:'Certaiiily been the 
most unlucky in their choice : witness Bigjtnnddy''River, and Little- 
muddy River, Littleslialfew Oliver, Good Woman River, Little 
Good Woman Creek, Gtindstoue C«¥ek,*Cupboard Creek, Biscuit 
Creek, Blowing Fly Creek; ru//t muUis alih in the same delightful 
taste. When thisj^count]^ shall have itst eivilized inhabitants, its 
cities, its scholars, ^nd its poets, how sweetly will such names sound 
in American verse 1 ' ^ 

Ye plains where sweet Big-muddy mils aloiig, 

And Tea-pot, one day to be famed in song, ' 

Where swans on Biscuit and on Grindstone, glide, 

And wiUows wave upon Good Womatfs side! 
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How shall your happy streams in after tiinfe 
Tune the soft lay and fill the sonfruus rhyme! 

Blest bards, wHVt in your aiaorbiis verse ^11 call 
' On murmuring Pork aind gentle Cannon-Ball; 

Split-Rock, «pd Stick-Lodge, and Two-Thousand-Mile, 
White-lime, and Cupboard, find Bad-humou#*d Isle! 

Flow, Little-Shallow, flow! and be thy stream 
ct Their great example, as it will their theme! 

Isis with Rum and Onion must not vie, 

Cam shall resign ^he palm to Blowi^ig-Fly, 

. ^ Aftd Thames and Tagus yield to great Big-Little-Diy. 

These B^dry and Litdcdry rivers were all on the south of the 
Missonri, and plainly shew what the rains must be in the wet sea" 
son; Captain Clarke su])poscd that the channels were dr} during 
the summer, autumn, and winter. ^ In the whole country which they 
had traversed since'they left the Mandans they had seen only two 
fine springs of fresh water; alt the others were small and mostly 
impregnated with salt, with which they believed the Missouri itself 
to be tainted. Perhaps it was owing to the w ater which they drank 
that the party w'ere so much plagued with boib; the sore eyes of 
w hich tt«e}''COinp]am may have been probably occasioned by the 
constant rellcction of the sun upon the watcm They were now ap¬ 
proaching a did'eretit climate. On May 1 Ith, eight days after they 
had past Tvvo-Thonsand-Mile Cwijck, they saw tlie hist pines and 
soon afterwards they Jiad slight showers, and dew, and fog. On 
tlie 26th, from llie highest summit of the hills on the north side, 
Captain Lewis first caiiglit a distant view of tlie Rock Mountains, 
‘ the object,’ sa}s the writer, * of all our hopes and the reward of 
all our ambition. On both sides of the river, an& at no great dis¬ 
tance from it, the mountains followed its course; above these, at 
tlie distance of fifty miles from us, an irregular range of mountains 
spread tlieniselves from W. to N W. of his position. T’o the north 
of these a few elevated points, tlie mos|/emarkabIc of which broe 
N. 65° W. appeared above die horizon, and, as the sun shone on 
the snows of their summits, he obtained a clear and satisfactory 
view of those inonntains which close oi\ the Missouri the passage 
to the Pacific/ A strange.figure of ,s})cecb, when the Missouri 
Rising in those mountains Jlqws fBom thtm in an opposite direc¬ 
tion! 

The general width of the river wffis now aboi^ 200 yards; it bad 
become very rapid with a very perceptible desert; the shoals were 
rnpre frequertiand the rocky points at the mouth of the gullies more 
difficult to pass. The.tow-line, whenever llic banks would permit 
if, liad been found the safest mode of ascending the stream, and tho 
most expeditious except louder a sail with a steady breeze; but 
this seems not to have been foreseen, or not to have been properly 
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provided for; for Iheir ropes are now complained of, as being al¬ 
most all made of eUc i^in, Imd much worn and rotted by exposure 

to the weather. At this time ev*fery thing depended upon tlj^m. 

• 

‘ We are sometimes,’ says the journal, ‘ obligad to steer the canoes 
through the points of sharp rock^rising a few inches alxive the surface 
of the water, and so near to each other that, if our ropes gave way, the 
force of the current drives the sides'of the canoe against them, and mus^ 
inevitably upset them or dash them to pieces. Several times they gave 
way, but fortunately always in places wherl there was room for the 
canoe to turn without sRiking the rock; yet with all our precSutibus it 
was with infinite j'isk aud labour that we past these points.' 

To add to these difficulties therei fell a heavy rain, which made the 
banks so slippery that the men who drpw the towing-lines could 
scarcely keep their footing, and the mud was so adhesive that they 
could not wear their moccasins; a fourth of the time they were ob¬ 
liged to be up to their armpits iu the cold water, and frequently to 
walk over sharp fragments of rock; yet painful as this toil was they 
bore it not uiendy with patience, but ^ith cheerfulness. Earth and 
stones also were falljpg from the high bluffs, so that it was danger¬ 
ous to pass under them. The difficulties of tliis part of tile way 
were soon rewarded bjt some of the most extraordinary scenery 
■which any travellers have ever described. Hie description may 
best be given iu the words of the diurnal. 

‘ At nine miles we came to a high wall of black rock, rising from the 
water’s edge on the south, above the cliffs of the river:, this continued 
about a quarter of a mile, and was succeeded by a high open plain, till 
three miles further a second wall two hundred feet high rose on the same 
side. Three miles further a wall of the same Jcind, about two hundred 
feet high and twelve in thickness, appeared to. the north. These hills 
and river-cliffis exhibit a most extraordinary and romantic appearance : 
fhc}' rise in most places nearly perpendicular from tlie water, to the 
height of between two and three hundred feet, and are formed of very 
white sandstone, so soft as tw^ield readily*tf^the impression of water: 
in the upper part of which lie imbedded two or thrdb horizontal strata 
of white freestone insensible to the rain, and on the top is a dark rich 
loam, which forms a gradually ascending pldn from a mile to a mile 
and a half in extent, when the hills again rise abruptly to the height of 
about three hundred feet m<^. In»trick^ng down the cliffs, the water 
has worn the soft sandstone into a thousand grotesque figures, among 
which, with a little fancy, may bediscerned degant rknges of freestone 
buildings, with columns variously sculptured, and supporting long and 
elegant galleries, while the parapets are tulorned with stuluary : on a 
nearer approach they rl?pr^ent every form of elegant ruins; columns, 
some w'ith pedestals a^d capitals entire, others mutilated and pmU'ate, 
some rising pyraraidally’over each other till they terminate in'a bharppbint. 
These are varied by niches, alcoves, aud tbecustomary appearances ofde- 
bolated magnificence: the illusion is increased by the number of martins, 
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^vho have built their globular liestsiu,the .niches, and hover over these 
columns; as in our codntr^ they ar^ acCjustomed to frequent large stone 
structures. As we advance there'seems no end to-lhe visionary enchant¬ 
ment which surrounds us. In "the midst of this fantastic scenery are 
vast ranges of walls^ which seem the productions^ of art, so regular is 
the workmanship: they rise perpehdicularly from the river, sometimes 
^to the height of one hundred feet, varying in thickness from one to 
twelve feet, being equally as broad at the top as below. The stones of 
which they ate formed ani; black, thick, and durable, and composed of 
a iar^e portion of .earth, intermixed ahd cemented with a small quantity 
of sand, and a considerable portion of talk or quartz. These stones are 
almost invariably regular pat^Helipeds of unequal siz^s in the wall, but 
equally deep, and laid regnlatly-ih ranges over each other like bricks, 
each breaking and covcring^ the interstice of the two on which it rests ; 
but though the perpendiculs^r in.t<^ice be destroyed, the horizontal one 
extends entirely through the whole work : the stones too. are propor¬ 
tioned to the thickness of the wall in which they are employed, being 
largest in the thickest walls. The thinner walls are composed of a«siu- 
gle depth of the paralleliped^^hile the thicker ones consist of two or 
more depths: these walls pa^ the river at several places, rising from 
the wgter'^ edge much above the sandstone bluds, which they seem to 
penetrate; tl^ticC they cross in a straight line.on either side of the 
river, the plain^c^ver .which they tower to the height of fro*n ten to 
seventy feet, until they lose themselves, in the second range of bills : 
sometimes they run parallel in several ranges near to each other, some¬ 
times intersect each other at right angles, and have the appearance of 
ancient houses or gardens.’—p. 174. 

Gass also in his brief notes expresses his admiration of this sce¬ 
nery ; the cliffs, he says, seem as if.built by the hand of man, and 
are so numerous that they appear like the ruins* of an ancient city. 
On the third clay afber this remarkable pass, they came to a fork m 
the river \vhich<omplcle1y perplexed them; for though Uie Minue- 
tarees had, as they thenight,. minutely described tlie coiu'se of the 
Missouri, or die Ahmat'eah^a as they cp]l it, they had said nothing of 
this junction. The north branch was 2(X) yards wide, the south 
370, but the north the deepest stream ; its waters had that mud- 
diiiess which the Missouri beare into the Mississippi, and its 'air ai}d 
character,’ in Captain Clarke’s phrase,So much resembled the Mis¬ 
souri, that almost al! Uie men believed.that Was'the course to be 
pursued. The two leaders thoupht otherwise; it w'as known that 
the Missourincaine from^the moudlaiiiS} aiul they reasoned that this 
stream would probably be »hc clearest of theAwo* There w’as too 
rnucli al stake to allow of their proceeding iipon any uncertainty. 
Captain Lewik therefore with six went td explore the northern 
river, while Captain Clarke and live odicrs ^ent upon the same 
errand up the south; the remainder of the party were left to enjoy 
needful rpst j their feet l^d been much broiled jwd mangled during 
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the last days, and this respife came seasonablv. The, former having 
gone about ^rees^ore miles weie convinced that the stream came 
too far from, ^ north for their route to the Tacific, On tfieir re¬ 
turn they were exposed to the g|eatest dangersf -i; Tlte rain had made 
tlie blufis slippery, which as tliey went gave them looting; at a 
narrow pass sonte thirty yards iii length Captain Lewis slipped) an^ 
had he not recovered himself by means of his espontoon, must have 
fallen over a precipice of about ninety fett into die riyer. One, of 
the men behind hint lost his /^ting about the middle of the* pass, 
and slipped to vet^e, where he la^ on* his belly) his right arm 
and leg over the preci|«(5e, while with other arm and leg he was 
with difficulty holding on. Captain liewis, concealing the fear 
which he felt, told him he was in ,no danger, and bade himi take 
bis knife put of bis belt with his right i^nd, aryl dig a hole in the 
side of the bluif for his right foot. With .great presence of mind 
the man did this, and thus raised himself on his knees, he was then 
directed to take off his moccasins and come forward on bands and 
knees, holding the knife in one hand and the rifle in the other. In 
this manner he cradled till he reached a secure spot. other 
men who bad not attempted this pass were ordered 4io return and 
wade the river at the fooC of the blufl^ where they found it breast-high; 
and the party finding that any difficulty was preferable loathe dan¬ 
ger of crossing the slippery heights^ continu^ to proceed along the 
bottom, sometimes in the mud of the low grounds, sometimes up 
to their arms in tlic water, and when it became too deep to wade, 
they cut foot-holds with their knives in the sides of the bank. 

Captain Clarke»meantirae having examined the south branch as far 
as forty-five miles in a straight line, was satisfied that this was (heMis¬ 
souri ,* the Indians bad told him that the Falls lay a little to the south 
of sunset from tliem, and that the river was nearly trimsparentlit that 
place; be thought also that if this, which wiM the wider stremn, was 
not the Missouri, it was scateely possible diat the Indians should not 
have mentioned it. But all the men were of a contrary opiuiou; 
one of them, M'ho was an experienced wai^hian oh this river, ^ve 
h as his decided judgment that the north fc^l was the genuine Mis¬ 
souri ; their belief rested upon this, and they said they would wil¬ 
lingly follow the Captain, wherever be pleased to lead, hut they 
feared that the south fork would ^on t^minate in tlrir Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and leave dieih at a ^cat distance from the Columbia. The 
captains upon this p&easion, vrith a proper reliance upon their own 
judgment, and a not less proper, respect to the opinions of ffie men, 
determined that Qiptain Lewis: should ascend the, southeiii branch 
by land, till he reached either die falls or the mouhtmns which would 
decide the quesdon. And here, tc %hten the iali|Ottr as much as 
possible, they resolved to leave one of the perioques, and all die 
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who have built their ^obular nests'iu the^niches, and hover over these 
columns; as in our cotfntr^ they «r^ accultomed to frequent large stone 
structiues. As we advsmce there sifems no end t6#ie visionary enchant- 
ment which surrounds us. In ’‘the midst of this fantiistic scenery are 
vast ranges of walls, which seem th? productions bf art, so regular is 
the workmanship; they rise perpendicularly from the river, sometimes 
^to the height of one hundred feet, varying in thickness from one to 
twelve feet, being equally as broad at the top as bdow. The stones of 
which they ate formed aue black, thick, and durable, and composed of 
a lar^e ^rUon pf .earth, intermixed and cemented with a small quantity 
of sand, and, a considerable portion of talk or quartz. These stones are 
almost invariably regular pat^lelipeds oi nnhqual sizbs in the wall, but 
equally deep, and laid regiilsriy iii, ranges over each other like bricks, 
each breaking and cove^ing^the interstice of the two on which it rests ; 
but though the perpendiculn|interiitice be destroyed, the horizontal one 
extends entirely tWugh the whplc work-: rite stones too.,are propor¬ 
tioned to the thickness of the.wall in which they are employed, being 
largest in the thickest walls. The thinner walls are composed of a.sih- 
gle depth of the paralleliped,||vhile the thicker ones consist of two or 
more depths: these walls pass the river at several places, rising from 
the wgter^ edge much above the sandstone blirib, which they seem to 
penetrate j timucti they cross in a straight line on either side of the 
river, the plainStOver which they tower to the height of from ten to 
seventy feet, until they lose themselves in the second range of hills: 
sometimes tliey run parallel in se«eml ranges near to each other, some¬ 
times intersect each other at right angles, and have the appearance of 
ancient houses or gardens.'—p. 174 . “ 


Gass also in his brief notes expresses liis admiration of this sce¬ 
nery ; the cliffs, he says, seem as if^built by the hand of man, and 
are so numcrons that ^ey appear like the ruins’ of an aiK'ient city. 
On the third day after Ais reittarkahle pass, they came to a foik in 
the river which-completely perplexed them; for though the Minne- 
tarees had, as they thought, minutely described tlie course of the 
Missouri, or rite Alimatealjiza as they cpjl it, they had said nothing oi 
this junction. The north branch was 2(X) yards wide, the south 
S70, but the north deepest stream ; its waters had that mud- 

diiiess which the Missouri bqai:8 intoth^ Mississippi, and its *air aqd 
character/ in Captain Oarke’s phrase *so much resembled the Mis- 
; souri, that almost all the men believed tfeat was the course to be 
pursued, /^e two leaders thought otherwise; it was known that 
the Missouri o^e from the moultainsj and they reasoned that this 
stream would probably be the clearest of th^wo. There wm too 
rnuch at stake to alTow of tlieir proceeding upon any uncertainty. 
Captain LewiS'thdrefore with six men went i6 explore the northern 
fiver, while Captain Clarke and live others Went upon the same 
errand up the south ; t^ remainder of the pai ty were left to enjoy 
needhil rest; their feet had been much bruised,|ind mangled during 
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the last days, and this rcspilB came seasonably* The former having 
gone about threescore miles weae convinced that the stream came 
too far from the north for their route to the Pacific. On their le- 
tuni they were exposed to the g|eatest dangers.* 'Hie rain had made 
the bluffs slippery, which as diey went gave them firm footing; at a 
nairow pa&s some thirty yards in length Captain Lewis slipped, an^ 
had he not recovered himself by means of his espontoon, must have 
fallen over a precipice of about ninety fett into tlie river. One of 
the men behind him lOst his footing about the middle offhe*pass, 
and slipped to vcige, where be lay on his belly, his right arm 
and leg over the prccipme, while with the other arm and leg he vias 
with difficulty holding on. Captain Lewis, coiicealhig the fear 
wliich he felt, told him he was in no Sanger, and bade him take 
his knife out of his belt with his right hand, aiyl dig a hole in the 
side of the bluff for his ri^it foot. With gr^t presence of mind 
the man did this, aud dius raised himself on his knees, he was then 
directed to take off his moccasins and come forward on hands and 
knees, holding the knife in one hand and the rifle in the other. Xu 
tins maimer he cra\lled till he reached a secure spot. •Ti}^ other 
men who had not attempted diis pass were ordered to return and 
wade the liver at the foof of the bluff, where they found it breast-high; 
and the party finding that any difficulty was preferable to the dan* 
gcr of crossing the slippery heights, continued to proceed along the 
bottom, sometimes in the mud of the low grounds, sometimes up 
to their arms in the water, and when it became too deep to wade, 
they cut foot-holds with their knives in the sides of the bank. 

Captain Clai kc^meantime having examined the south branch as far 
as foi tv-flvc miles iii a straight line, was satisfied that this was the Mis¬ 
souri , the Indians had told him that the Falls lay a bttle to the south 
of sunset from them, and that the river was nearly tilinsparent'at that 
place; he thought also that if this, which was the vrider stream, was 
not the Missouri, it was scOltrely possible that die Indians should not 
have mentioned it. But all the men were of a contrary opinion; 
one ef tiiem, who was an experienced waterman on this river, gave 
it as his decided judgment fiiat the north fork was the genuine M7s* 
sout i; their belief rested upon this, and they said they would wil¬ 
lingly follow the Captain wherever he pleased to lead, but they 
feared that the south fui k would j^on terminate in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and leave diem at a great distance from the Columbia. 'The 
captains upon this of^casiou, with a proper reliance upon their own 
judgment, and a not less proper respect to the opinions of the men, 
determined that Captain Lewis should ascend the southenii branch 
by land, till he reached either the foils or the mountains which would 
decide the question. And here, to lighten the labour as much as 
possible, they resolved to leave one of tbe perioques, and all the 
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heavy baggage they could spare, together with some provisions, salt, 
powder, aud tools, '^le jhoat vvas dmwn up ojii the middle of a 
small island, and fastened to the trees. Tlie -goods were deported 
in a cache j which, lij&e the Moorish matamore, is a subterraneous 
magazine, widening, as it descends,' from a very small aperture; the 
mouth being a circle of about twenty inches in diahieter. In this the 
-^oods were laid upon a Hooring of dry aticks, wlucU were also 
plated round the sides; t|iey were covered 'With a dry ^kin, on which 
the ^rt^ was trodden, and lastly the sod was replaced over the 
opening iso as not to betray the slightest marks of an excavation; 
the earth as it was dug up having been care&illy refnoved. 

Captain Lewis was not in good {dt^iit for the inarch which he 
had undertaken; he had l>een afflicted with dysentery, aud when 
he lia4ted for dinner the first day, he was attacked w'itU violent pains 
and high fever; he Uierefore encamped for the night, and having 
brought no medicine with him, ventured upon a bold experiment. 
He boiled the small twigs of the choke-cherry till they produced a 
strong black decoction of an astringent bitter taste; u pint of this 
he took at sun-set, and repeated the dose in an hour. By ten o’clock 
he w'aiTi'elreved from all pain, a gentle peispiration ensued, the lever 
abated, and in the inomiiig he was perfectly recovered. On the 
third day’s march the sound of falling n aters was heard, and a spray 
which seemed driven by the high south-west wind rose above the 
plain like a column of smoke, and vanished in an instant. The 
sound soon becanie too tremendous to be mistaken for any thing 
but the great falls of the Missouri, and having travelled seven miles 
after first hearing it he reached a scene, which had never before 
been beheld by civilized»man. The river forms a succession of ra¬ 
pids, cataracts and falls for about seventeen miles; at the great 
fall it is 300 yards wide, for about a third part of w bich it falls in 
' one smooth even sheet over a precipice of eighty-seven feet; the 
other part being broken projecting, rocks. * forms a splendid 
prospect of perfectly white foam 200 yards in length,’ with ail that 
glory of refracted light;; and eveHastiiig sound, aud infinity of mo- 
tien, which make a great waterfall the mqst magnificent of ail earthly 
objects, 'fhere is another fall of fifty fSfet wfhere the river is at least 
^a quarter of a mile in breadth. In the thidst of the river, below a 
diird fall of about twenty-six feet, is a Httle island well covered 
with timber, w'here an eagle bad built its nest in a cotton-wood 
tree, amid the eternal mists of the cataract. The Indians had par- 
iicularfy mentioned this striking object. About a mile below the 
upper fall, and about twenty-five yards from the river, a spring 
rises whicli is said to be perhaps tlie largest in America, but its size 
is not otherwise described. Ihe water, which is extremely pure 
and cold, * boils up from among die rocks and with such force near 
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the centre, that the surface seema higher there than the earth on tlie 
sides of the fountaiu, whicn is a handmme tprf of green grass/ It 
falls into the river over some st^ep irregular rocks, with a^uddeii 
ascent of about six %et in^ne part df its coiirs^: and so great is the 
quantity of water which it poura forth that *its bluish cast’ is <listin- 
guishable in the less ttansjment Missouri for half a anile, notwith¬ 
standing tlie rapidity of the jriver. .m 

But Captain liewis hhd neWly terniihated his life and his disco¬ 
veries this day together. Falling in with^ herd of a thousand buf¬ 
faloes he shot one of them * for supper/, and watching to see .him 
fall, neglected t« reloa^.hi3 rifle. A liu"ge brown bear, wbo seems 
to Imve been equally disposed for supper, meantime had fixed his 
eyes and his appetite upon Captain J^wil, and w'as stealii^ towards 
him, so as th be within twenty steps before he was perceived. In 
the first moment of surprize the captain lifted his gun, but reniein- 
bering instantly that it was not diarged, he. saw tlicre w'as no hope 
ofsafety but in flight. He was in an open level plain, and the near- 
e.st tree at least 300 yards off, towards this he thought to retreat 
ill a quick walk, but as soon as he turned Bruin ran full speed and 
open-mouthed upon him. 11 was now a fair race, and four lags fining 
fast upon two, it flashedjnto the captain’s, mind that if he got into die 
water to such a depth that the bear would be obliged to attack him 
swimming, there would be still sqpie chance of his life ; he there¬ 
fore turned short, plunged into the river about w'aist-deep, and 
facing about presented the point of his espontoon. The bear was 
not a game bear, for as soon as he saw his antagonist face him in a 
position of defence, he fairly wheeled round and took to his heels. 

U pon receiving Captain Lewis’s report, the boats advanced a.s 
far as they could, up the most rapid water, says Gass, that ever 
any craft was taken through.. A long portage was yow to be made, 
and this required much preparation and new arrangements. The 
remaining perioque was left, as not likely to be serviceabh? when 
they drew nearer to the somce of the rJVer; its mast supplied two 
axle-ti'ees for carriages, upon which the cauoes wei^ drawn over¬ 
land,—a fortunate circumstance, as the only w’ood they could find 
upon the spot was soft and brittle; both wheels, however, and axles 
failed, but not till they had convicted thS portage within half a 
mile, i^art of the way ' they hoisted the sail of one of the canoes 
and the wind carried her for some distance. Another cache w’as 
made. They had brought with them the iron frame work of a boat, 
which they lined with willow bark, and covered wdtli elk and buf- 
sulo skins. As no tar could be procured with which to make her 
seams secure, it was hoped tliat a composition of pounded charcoal, 
bees wax, and buflaioe tallow would snflice. With this tlie boat 
was payed; she swam well, and they had loaded her and were ou 
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the point of setting out, when it waa-Ji^overed'thut the composi* 
tion was cracking anih,.liEdlti^. oiff^ Wb^e an^ hair had been left 
upon the buffalo slcios it a#tered^-^but not foreseeing this the 3 (.|iad 
shaved the hides. It was too late to reo^edy the error, even bad it 
been possible; but die bufkloes had forsak^ them. Two canoes 
tlierefore were constritcted of suc^ wretched materials as die cotton- 
—-A'ood afforded, in these operations nearly a month mum consumed, 
during which ^ey endured many annoyances. A large brown gnat, 
which didtio£t sting, attacked t^eyes in swarms; and the mosqui* 
tos feasled uj^n th^,; haying a ^, bdid,\ the m^ being nearly 
naked on account of the heatl- The piidkk j^ar gr^' so abundantly 
that it became a cruel agauisa: which tlmir moccaiURS did not 
effectually defend tibem.- .*Aiid the bears were ' exceedingly trouble¬ 
some,’ they continually Wested the camp duiitig tbo^ hig^; and it 
was not safe for airman to venture to any dbtance' sdime. Bruin 
felt himself lord of the land, and seemed to resent ffie, coming of 
these adventurers as a trespass upon his territories. In reality^ bears, 
wolves and birds of prey were supplied with food by the river; for 
ns the buffaloes went in numerous herds to drink above the falls, 
wlieieoU <:He passages'^to the river are narrow and steep, the fore¬ 
most were pressed in by those behind: in ^hts way ten or a dozen 
might be seen tb -disappear in a few minutes, and die river was 
strewed with their floating carcafses and limbs. 

Here too Captain Clarke had a specimen of the manner in 
wbich his * Dry llivers’ ivere sometimes filled. Going one day to 
the Great Lulls,' with Chabemeau, his wife Sahcajahweah and her 
infant, bo observed a very dark cloud rising in the west, and looked 
round for somie shelter , where they might be secured from being 
blown into the river, if the wind should pr^ve as violent as it some¬ 
times did in t^e plains. They found a deep ravine, where diey 
seated themselves under some shelving rocks, and laid down their 
guns, compass and other articles, llie shower increased to a heavy 
rain, which, however, did*iiot touch tb^m, so well were they shel¬ 
tered; presently a torrent of rain and hail descended; tlie rain 
seemed to fall in a solid mass, and instantly coUecting ig the ravine, 
came rolling doivn in a dreadful torrei^, bearing mud, and rocks, 
and every thing before It. I'hey.saw ibonly a moment before it 
reached them,—and just in time: had it not been for Captain 
Clarke’s assistance, the Frenchjfiin and his wife and child must have 
been lost. Before be could reach his gun the Water was to his 
waist, and they could scarcely get up ihe bat^ faster than it rose, 
till it had reached .the height of fifteen feet. Had tliey waited a mo¬ 
ment longer, the td^ut would have swept them into the river. 

Here also a remarkable phenomeson was noticed. A loud re¬ 
pot^ ' precisely resembliag the sbusd of a sk-pounder, at die dis^ 
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tance of three miles/ was repeatedly heard from the moiyaiains, 
at diffeieiit times of the dayiaad night; some|inies in one stroke, 
at othe^ in five or six discharges, iu quick succession: thi^ was 
heard sometimes when the,air was per&cUy still and without a 
cloud. The Minnetarees M t^ld them of tfiis noise, and that 
the mountains made it; jmt their account had been disregarded. 
The watermen of tlie party now smd, that the Pawnees and the , 
Kicaras talked of a like noise heard in Uie black mountains to the 
westward of their country; and they accounted for it satisfactorily 
to themselves, by suppdking it was * the bursting of tlte riclT mSnes 
of silver coniin^ within the bosom of the ukmntain.’ That it 
came from the hills was*certain; and Captab Clarke, in another 
place calls it ‘ the tremendous mountain artillery/ Upon this 
subject, we happen to have collected soihe testimonies, which, as 
(being thus confirmed) they place the fadt beyond all doubt, may, 
pci haps, if brought togetlier, call the attention of philosophers to 
• this* phenomenon, more than either of them would have doue 
sincly. 

In Brazil these explosions are well known. Simam de Vascon- 
eellos, the Jesuit, describes one which he beard in the ^esea de 
Piratininga, os lesembling the discharges of many pieces of artil¬ 
lery at once. The Indians nlio were with him toldmm it was * an 
explosion of stones;^ 'and itwas^so/ he says; ' for after some 
(lays the place was found where a rock had burst, and from its en¬ 
trails with the report which we had heard, like the groans of partii- 
iition, had sent to %ht a little treasure. This wa& a sort of nut, 
about the shape and si/c of a buirs heart, full of jewelry of different 
colouro, some w'hile, like tiaiisparent chrysiql, others of a fine red, 
and some between red and white, imperfect, as it seemed, and not 
yet completely formed liy iiatuie. All these weie placed in order, 
like the grains of a poinepranate, within a case or shell harder Uian 
e\en iron ; wiiich, either with the foice of tlie explosion, or fioni 
striking against the rocks, wtlbn it fell, broke in pieces, and thus 
discovcicd Its wealth.’ V^a'^concellos adds, ' the philosophy of 
these things is understood,'—-but it is not necessary to add Ills philo¬ 
sophy here. Tccho notices the same thnin in tno adjoining province 
of Giiayiu,' famous/ he says, ' fep* a soil df stones which uatuie, 
after a wondei fnl manner, produces in an oval stone case, about 
ibc bigness of a man’s head. These $tnne cases lying under ground, 
when they come ic a certain maturity, fiy like bombs in pieces about 
the air, W'ith niudi noise, and scatter about abundance of very 
beautiful stones,—but these stones are of no value.' In the ai - 
count of I’eixtiiaS voyage down the Orellana, Acuna says, the In¬ 
dians assured them, that ' horrible noises were heard in the Sena 
de Paraguaxo fioin time to tune, which is a certain sign that this 
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mountain contains stones of a great yalue in 'its entrails.’ The 
opinion of the Indii^s then, conccrmtig these explosions, seems 
unifoimly to refer them to the saftic cause : but what these natural 
grenaoes may be, must be’Ieffrfdr,others to ascertain. Humboldt, 
noticing a remark ojf* M. LufOQ<k\ that there are hills in Mexico 
abounding in coal, front vyhieh a subterraneous noise is heard at a 
. distance, like the discharge of artillery, asks, whether * this curious 
phenomenon announces a disengagement of hydrogen produced by 
a bed of coal in a statc*of inflammation ?’—ft seems loo frequent 
and *to^ general Toyhis solution. 

They had se’eii no Indians from the tinm^they left their encamp¬ 
ment; but now* upon renewing tlieir way,.lliey came to a very 
large lodge, which they supposed to be a great council house, dif- 
feniig in construction from any which they had, seeit*. It was a 
circle of 216 feetiii circumference at the base, compos^ of sixteen 
large cotton-wood poles, about fifty feet long, the'^Ops of which 
met, and w'ere fastened in the centre. There was ho covering; 
but, ill the centre, there were the ashes of a large, .fire, and round 
about it the marks of many leathern lodges. Three days afterwards, 
wheurthey were in sight of the Rocky Mouiitauis, they passed about 
forty little huts, framed of willow bushes^ as a shelter against the 
smi, and the track of many horses; they judged them to have been 
deserted about ten days by the Shoshouees, or Snake Indians, of 
whom they w ere in search : the same day they came to another 
lodge, constructed like the former, but only half the dimensions, w ith 
the remains of fourscore leathern huts, but w hich seemed to have 
been built the preceding autumn. July 17th tliey reached the place 
where the Missouri leaves its native mountains: Ahe river was deep, 
rapid, and more than 70 yards across, the low grounds not more 
than a few yards wide, but allowing room for an Indian road to 
wind under the hills; the cliffs were about 800 feet above the 
water, of a hard black granite, on which were scattered a few dwarf 
pine and cedar trees. Thfe navigation'^as now' very difficult. Red, 
purple, yellow and black currants were growing there in great 
abundance, and much exceeding those in the American gardens. 
The sun-fiower also grevy plentifully : dhe seed of this plant Is used 
by the ludians of the Missouri, and especially by those who do not 
cultivate maize. They parch and then pound it till it is reduced to 
a fine meal; this they either luix with water and drink, or knead it 
with marrow into a dough, in which form the explorers thought it 
a very palatable dish. The sun-fiower has been recommended in 
England as a plitiU winch might profitably be cultivated, the seed 
yielding an oil not inferior to t|:m olive, and the cake from which it 
has been express^, remaining a nutritious food for poultry or 
cattle.—^'fhe big-horned aniin|Ts, as they call them, were here seen 
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ill gieat tiutnberS) liOundm| among preciptc€«, where it seeDned im> 
possible that any animal could ^and, and n'om whence a single 
i^ilse step would have precipitated them at least .^00 feet iflto the 
water. The piickly pear, at this time in fiiU blootn, was one of 
the greatest beauties of the coiinflj) but they complained of it, with 
good reason, as one of the greatest inconveniences also; ^ey were 
now so abundant that it was impossible to avoid them, and the^ 
thorns were strong enough to pierce a doi^ble sole of dressed doe* 
skill. A species of dax was observed here, which, it was thought, 
w'ould prove a most valuable plant: eight or ten stems sprang 
fiom the same rtiot to the height of or 3 feet, and the r<^t ap* 
peared to be perennial: there were young Suckers shooting up 
though the seeds were not yet ripe; and they inferred, that the 
steins, which were in the best state for producing dax, might be 
cut without injuring tlie root. The heat in theseniefiles was almost 
insupportable, and whenever they caught a glimpse of the mouu* 
tain tops, diey were tantalized with a sight of snow. One tremen¬ 
dous pass they named the Gates of the Rocky Mountains; for nearly 
SIX miles, the liver, .which was there 350 yards in width, dows be¬ 
tween rocks of black granite, which rise perpendicularly frOhi its 
edge to the he^ht of n«aily 1200 feet;—nothing, say they, can be 
imagined more awful than the* darkness of tliese roefs. During the 
whole distance the water is very d«ep, even at the edges, and for 
the first three miles there is not a spot, except one of a few' yards, 
whcie a man could stand betw'eeii the water and the wall of rock. 
Sevc ral fine spi mgs burst out fi om the chasms of the rocks and 
inciease the stream: die current is strong, hut they were able to 
oveicome it with thtir oais,—most fortunately, foi it would have 
been impossible to use either the cord or the pole. 

A great smoke was perceived the next day, as if the country had 
been set on fire,—^the Indians had heard a gun, and beliesittg that 
their enemies were approaching, made tlie signal of alaini, and 
ded into the mountains. The whole country was So infest^ by 
the piickly peai, that when they encamped at night, they could 
sraicuiy find room to lie down. On the 22d. Sah^jaweah recog* 
tiized a place to which her ixiuntrymeii sometimes came to procure 
a white earth, wlikli they uSe as {laint; ^e rejoiced her compa¬ 
nions, by telling them that the Tliree Forks of the Missouri were at 
no great distance. The thermometer tips day stood at 80 in the 
shade; the mosquitoes, and the blank: gnata, and the prickly pear 
continued, and the navigation became more laborious, the river being 
divided by numberless islands, veiy lapid, and wmi many ripples. 
ITie beavers, who have uot yet been invaded here by the furrier, 
are continually altering ^e course of the river. They dam up die 
small channels of abopr\wenty yards between the islands; when 
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have effected thifl, their pond ere{|long becomes filled with 
niud and saojd; they then removento another; this is, in like man** 
ner, fifted up; and thus the ^iver, having its course obstructed, 
spreads on all sideif, and cuts the projecting points of land into 
islands. On die 23d th^ reaclwia the Three Forks of the Mis¬ 
souri, the soudi-east being half a mile below the confluence of the 
south-west and middle tenches* The first of i^ese they named 
Gallatin River, and bei^g unable to decide which of the others 
was ihepftlarj^er or real Missomi^ they were induced to discontinue 
the name and call die middle branch Madison and.4:he south-west 
Jefierson. The Throe Forks might have*been mbm aptly named 
tile Miss, the Ou, and the Ri. All these were perfecuy transpa¬ 
rent, ran with great velocity, and threw out laige bodies of water. 
The direction of the Jefferson was preferred, wnd, having ascended 
it about a mile, they pitched their camp upon the Vi^aipot where 
the Indian woman had five years before been made prisoner by 
the Minnetarees, who surprized her tribe, killed ntauy of fliem, And 
carried all the vmmen into captivity. * She does not, however,' 
says ^journalist, * show any dbtress at these recollections, nor 
any joy a? die prospect of being restored to her country; for she 
seems to posss^ tlie folly or the philosophy of not suffering her 
feelings to extend beyond the anxiety of having plenty to eat and a 
few trinkets to wear. The glifes stood at 90° till a thunder storm 
cooled the air. The latitude of their camp %vas N. 45. 24. 8. 5. 
Ih^ found here a gooseberry black as jet, with a brigiit ciimson 
pulp, and extremely acid; they obscn'cd also a lakge species of 
ant with a mddish brown body and logs, aiid^a black head and 
abdomen, wito build 'little cones of gravel ten or twelve inches 
hi^, without a mixture of sticks, and with but litde earth* Now 
for the first time, they began to be upon short commons; 
hitherto they had fined sumptuously. 

eSaptaiuB Le#is and Clarke surpriz^ns here widi a climax in their 

From Big-Muddy they had proceeded to 
Jefiwiadll, arid with not less felicity to Madison from Little-Shallow; 
and n6|r irlnSiafiie streams which compose the Jefferson were fur 
the first4^^ to recent in ma^ * a l^cal habitation and a name,’ 
they rise into a jhi^ flight and enU them Philosophy Ri%er, Wisdom 
River, and Philanflux^ River ;-—PhiIoso{diy, Wisdom, and Phi¬ 
lanthropy, uattiflg to form the—Jefferson!—how beautiful an 
all^ory, bow delicate a complhnent!—^ f gvesa our President tvill 
approve of that|l , 

Captain Lewis, with Qiaboneau the interpreter, and tWo other 
compamons, preceded die party now in of tlie Shoshonees. 
On the 10th August be came to « JefEbrsoo, beyond 

which it was not navq;able by any exettioas; the next day he per- 

• ceived. 
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ceived, with the greatest lelight, a man on horseback, but the man, 
when they were within a hundred paces of each other, auddenly 
wheeled round, though every amictible gesti^fe hud been made to 
him, gave bis horse die whip aUd presently disappeared. They 
followed his track till it was lost; and the neat day proceeding up^ 
the stieam, they came where it was so ilarrdw that one of the men 
pnt his foot across it, and thanked God that he had lived to bestride 
the Missouri. It was not kmg before^they reached its^remotest 
source, and drank of die fountain; a situatfoo not altc^thef un* 
worthy of being coniga^red with thf|t of Bruce at the fountain of the 
iVbyssinian Nile, ijeaving this memorable spot they,got upon the 
ridge which forms'the dividing line bc^een the streams that dow 
into the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, "and there th^ drank of the 
waters which run to the jpolunibia or Oregan,*the Great River of 
the Westr 

. The fears and suspicions of the Shoshonees and the embarrass¬ 
ments of Captain Lewis after he had met them, and before his com¬ 
panions weie arrived, form a very mtercstij^ part of this narrative. 
When Captain Claire came in sight the poor Indian womeo who had 
been thought so insensible, began to dance and show every mark, of 
the most extravagant joy, turning to her husband, dhd pointuig to'die 
Indians w ho were advancing, and fucking her fingers to indicate diat 
diey were of tlie same tribe. Piesently a woman recognized her, 
and a most affecting scene endued; they had been made prisoners 
at the same time, and endured captivity together till the one had 
found means of escaping, without a hope of ever agam beholding 
her fellow suffoBer. The two captains ^ent noi^' |0 the tent of 
Cameahwait the chief of this tribe, and sent for SalNb^aweah to be 
their interpreter; she was beginning to interpret He^Nm ahe per¬ 
ceived that Cameahwait was her brother; instai^'^te i^^dtig up 
and ran and embra<'ed him, thi owing over IueI* end 

weeping profusely; he todvas moved though nOl% de- 

gree^for except one brother all the rest of their died 

since their separation. j' i* 

Tlic Shoshonees arc a malt tsibe of the ; IStis 

horde consisted of about dOO warriors and tlirice''as Mdf women 
and children. Within their own reccAlection they hadlWed ki the 
plains, but they had been driven from thence by die Pawkees or 
the loving Indians of the Sascatchawain, and now fived a migratory 
and precarious life.* From the middle of May till the b^nnhm 
of September they reside on the western waters^ to which theS 
enemies had not yet found the way; hut whed thelalmoO, on which 
they chiefly subsist there, disappear, they erds the ri^e and de¬ 
scend slowly Slid cautiously till tmy are joined near the^niree Forks 
' l>y other bands either of their own nation m of the Fhfdieads, who 
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make cotmiioii cause w(tb them. Hiey tien venture to bunt buffa*^ 
loe in plains eastward; but audi is their dread of the Pawkeetr 
that as long as they can obtain the acautiest subsistence diey do not 
leave the interior of ibe inouiitmns,wand as soon as they collect a 
lai^e stock of dried meat they again retreat, thus alternately obtain- 
^ipg fo^ at the hazard of their uves^ and hiding themselves to con¬ 
sume it. Two-tiurds of the year they are forced to live iu the 
mountains* passing wholA weeka with nothing but a few hsh and 
roots,®^ 'Siie salmon were, at this time, fast retiring; roots were 
becoming scarce; they bad not yet gathered strength to hazard a 
meeting with their enemies, and nothing cbttld'be imagined more 
wretclied than their condition when these exhausted and bnngiy ad¬ 
venturers appeared among diem. Instead of obtainmg food from 
them, the Americans were obliged to 8|pe with tliem what they 
could procure for themselv^ and this was in a country where, with 
lUl their skill in the chase^ and all ijheir advantage of fire-arms, 
little was to be got. 

But tliese jbdians, notwithstan^g their miseries, were cheerful, 
ai^ iiynapy important points of character, superior to any other 
tribes whmn the adventurers fell in with. Tliey never begg^, they 
never were tempted to a single act of dishodesty by the sight of the 
wonderful treasures which their visitors displa}ed; and th^ were 
ready to share with their guests*'the itttle which they themselves 
possessed. Ihey were also a hif^-spirUed people. The Spaniards, 
the only white men with whom they h^ had any intercourse 
till now, would not supply them with fire-arms, alleging that 
if they were poesessed of such wewons they would only be the 
more induced t6 kill another. The Shoshouees perhaps do not 
pcarceive that policy is the real motive of the Spaniards; but they 
clearly see that*'the plea of humanity is fallacious, and complain 
that they are ffawhlefit to the mercy of the Minnetarees, who having 
fireMarms^ plunder them oC their horses^ and slay them at pleasure. 
* ’fliis should iM#be/ said Cameafawait fiercely, ' if we had guns * 
Instead ef iU' the mountains, and living like the bears upon 
roots imd ibety^ we would go <down and live in the buf- 
fabe coiwnip'ifi spite oionr ene m e ak , wViom we never fear when we 
meet on even terms f The Spahiards Itave not pursued Uie same 
policy with regard to herses/—nor indeed was U equally practicable. 
When 0iego Martinez de HurdaWle was captain of Ciiialoa, one 
of the means by which be attached the Indiuis to him so itjrotigly 
den the viceroys of Mexico dared not remove him from his goveiii- 
/neiit, was by gWiug them iiofses. The introducfion of this animal 
has not produe^ do'great achai^mnoog the natives of North as 
of South America; wheit in Chiu, in Tucumen, and in the Chaco, 
it has converted them jnto Tartar-like tribeih and enabled them to 
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keep Hie SpanianAs o^t of tkeir <couQti 7 , ol confine them to their 
own towns. To some of thescftlihes the lionie, like^ cocoa tree 
to the Maidive glanders* supidies ^very ^iiBg,r^0od, milk, fuel, 
tents and boats: it Has improved' the c^Mhioi^ of the North 
Americans, but not thus totally changed their whola habits of life. 
The Shoshonees, though many of stock beenjrttden that* 
spring, possessed at this tired not less than 700 fine horses, of 
good sire, vigorous, and patient of jati|fie as well as o^hui^er. 
^ey had also a few*imtles, which had been purchased ^ stolen 
from the Spaniards 1^ the frontier Indians; the finest animals 
of diat kind, say s Captmn Clarke, we have ev<n tib worst was 

considered as w'orth the price t^ two horses. Stirrups and sad^s 
were regarded as proper on^ for old\$en and worsen; the w^r<^ 
riors Used a small featliem pad stuiled v#th hair, and a rope.isfth 
which thejl' nobse tbellirse.^eQ runnii^, and which he kistaiitly 
obeys, howesver umtilf.he nl^ seefn>;'as soort as he feels it upon his 
neck; they, however, procure Spamsh bridles when tlr^ can; 
The horse'is a ^reat favouritensanC and tail, which are never 
mutilated, are derated wriili fea^rs; the ears are subjeated to 
less agreeable hci^rs,Jbenig cut iiito various patt^s: a favourite 
also is sometimes pabt^, a warrior wMl suspend at the breast 
of his horse the finest ornaments wbtdi he possesses. 

TlieShoshonee always fights on horseback; die nanieCkmeahWait 
signifies He who neverwalks ; where horses are so common, no notion 
of dignity ran be attached to die act of riding, and the appellation 
seems figuratively to express that his life was spent m war. Tliey 
have a few bad guns among them,, v^tch are reserved exclnsively 
for war, but the common w^potis are tfie bow and arrow—the 
arrow slender and the bow short; those winch are most prized are 
made of the argali's honi,‘ flat pieces of which ar^ *0«nemed with 
glue; the lance and the poggamo^on, a forthith^^ lost of club 
consisting of a round stofin about twv> pounds ^m fast* 

ened by a short thong to a w'ooden bamfle* 
bulfaloe’s hide, manufactured w ith equal kigeni]^^«p|;ieiji3^e!C^ 

The ^kin must be the wl^de yi^f a nude Old, and 

never stifiefed to dry sini^e flexed off. is held 

to which ail,the warriors, old*men* and yugj^ers arC invited: 
after the repast a bole is dug in die groim#about»eigbteen -inefa^ 
deep, and of the tnime diameter as the intended dkield, which 
is a cime of abput t4^o:feet four or five inched. Hed hot stones are 
thrown into this hole, and wat^ podred up^ th^in, to nroi^ii^ a 
veiy strong steam. Over thiadie skin is laid. with dre fl^y side 
to thcr groutfdj hnd fdiretebed cvei^ directfon> by as many as 
can take hold of it; ^ it becomes heatdS die bak S^^rates and is 
taken ofl^ ai|d theakihls at last contracted ti^ the compass designed 
^ 5 S jy for 
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for the shield. It is thhn removed, placed on a dry hide, and during 
the rest^of tlie festival pounded by the bare k^els of the guests ^ 
this operation sometiniea coatimtes for several days. The shield is 
then actually proof against any arinavv, and if the did men and the 
jugglers lia^e be«i satisded with tlic feast, they pronounce it ini- 
..«penebra'b]e,.by bullets aiao, whieh many of the warriojs believe. It 
1 $ oruamehted with feathers and a fringe of dressed leaiher, and 
adorned, or defomiedj sa^Captaio Clarke, w'ith paintings of strange 
£|^res.*' Here then upon the suni'niit of the Rocky Mountains, in 
tl^ heart of North America, armorial bearings are^found, as well 
as in the war of Thebes. They have alsd’a sort of ai row proof 
mail^vith which thereover themselves and their horses, made of 
dreswd antdtope skins in m'any folds, united by meuUs of a mixture 
of glue and sand. ,, 

^ey are a diminutive iU>made race, wtth thick 'ift^t feet and an¬ 
cles, and crooked legs : the want of i^cient food can hardly have 
deteriorated the race, because there vjrcre |)ersons who remenjbered 
when they lived abundantly in the plains. Peihaps they are of the 
same^ock as the Indians whomLangsdorff sa\V in New Califonua, 
'vriio, though abundantly fed and enjoying a mUd climate were, be 
saya, in stauire and foriu, the worst specim'ens he bad ever seen of 
the human race. The Imir of both sexes was usually w orn loose 
over the face and shoulders; some men, however, the Jushivnahles 
of the tribe, divided it with leathern thongs into two e(|iia| queues 
which hun^ over the ears,—basliaws of .two tails ! Tlieir tippet, or 
rheno, is described as the most elegant article of Indian dress the 
travellers bad ever seen; it Is of otter skin tasse.llcd with ermine, 
and not than a hun^d ermioe skins are required ffu* each :— 
this is IHecIj to attract tradem to tlie Shoshones, The blue riband 
of the tribe is a* necklace of the claws of a brown bear. Children 
are seldom corrected, and never dogged; tliey say that it breaks their 
spirits, and tl^t after being flogged tlioy never recover their inde¬ 
pendence of not even when grown to manhood. Polygamy 
ns common usual among savages, die lowest and most labo¬ 
rious drat|gei^ jpls to the lot females: but it does not ap¬ 

pear thatd^^rtre cmeUy treated,tqat they consider diemseives 
miserably like dibseunhap|Vy tribl^more to the north, among wlioin, 
Mackensie says, mothers sonietimes destroy t^ir infant d.itfghlers 
from a dreadful impulse of compassion ! H usbandsaviltiugK. let out 
their wives upon terms, but are not im^Kirtuuatc, like some 
other tribes, in ofiering them. * It appeared that siphylis was know'ii 
among them, and dutt it generally proved fatal: Captain Clarke 
thinks that the existedee of this ^ease in the Rocky Mountains 
tends to prove that it is Aboriginal. We believe it to,have been 

; but it might easily have foiniil its way there frimt Iflcxipo; the 
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Shoshonees said they coiild aeach the Span^i settlemei^v in ten 
days march by way of the YelloyFStone nyer.. 

The accounts which the e^t^i^orers receivjeifof the way before them 
were most discoumging. To ix>llbw the course of the water, Ca- 
nieahwait said, was impossible, as the river flowed betwe^^ ^eep 
precipices, which allowed olf no passage along tlie banks; and it ran 
with such rapkhty arnmig sharp point^ focks, tb^t as far as the aye 
could reach it was one line of foam.. The mountains w<^e Equally 
inaccessible; neither man nor beast^could pass them, and flierefore 
neither he nor any of *|iis nation had ever attempted^it. He had 
learned from some of the Cbopunnish or Pierced Nose Indians, 
who resided on the river to the westward, that it ran a great way 
toward the setting sun, and there lost itself in a lake of ill-tasted 
water wliere die whiteixien lived. Captain Clarke, not relying upon 
this report, #ent with a guide to reconnoitre the country, and found 
if equally impracticable to keep the course of the river, or cross tlie 
mounlams in the’ same direction.. .The guide, how'ever, said there 
was a way to some Indian establishments on another which 
was also a branch of the Oregon ;-^the Shoshonees ail denied this, 
which was imputed to their desire of keeping aniong diem strangm s 
so able to protect them, and so well stocked wifli valuable commo¬ 
dities ; they sold them, however,*homes enough for the party, and 
the adventurers began their journey on die 30di of August. They 
suffered dn^idfully from fatigue and hunger; game-was so scarce diat 
they were obliged to feed upon their hor^s; theiribrength began to 
fail them; inost^of the men were now compJaining.of sickness, and, 
having reached a settlement of the Cbopunflish on dvs Kooskooskee, 
they determined to build canoes there* , The labour which the men 
had gone through in the latter part of their way ujj} the Mississippi, 
had made diem desirous of travelling on horseback, but they now 
more gladly returned to their river-ngvigadom September €5th 
they began , to build eight canoes, and having "eptrpsted their re¬ 
maining horses to the ChopumuGAi, and buried,^# .^^c^es in a 
cach^, they embarked on* tbe^^ October, actmpi'pafiied by two 
chiefs. * 

Fish and roots bad for some; time been their chief diet, which, 
for men wlio had so long been almost carnivorous, was meagre fare; 
rather than continue this foj'ced abstinence, diey purchased dogs 
from (he Cbopunnish, whmh they ate at first witimut disrelish, and 
soon learned to like; for tins they were ^dtetded % the nadves, and 
called dog-eaters in contempt. The WMUr on whi*^,they embarked 
soon .fell into a wider stream, on the head wduch they had en¬ 
camped among the ^hoshonees^ ^fl^ whilbfhey^hhd named X*ewis’s 
River; Captain ^Oaid^’s name h^d been to that which he 
had reconnoitred,—a stieam of eqnal magnitude, flowing, by a more 
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uortherljn route, to join the same grfeat river of which they were in 
quest. Both are considerable rivers. The Lewis, w'here they en¬ 
tered it on the 10th, was about «50 yUrds in width, and the 
Kooskooskee enlarged it to about 300 j oil the lOth they came to 
its juncbon with the Columbia, as the AiHericans have chosen to 
re-name the Ofjegan, or Great River of the Wcsti ' ‘ There seems a 
singular impropriety in calling after Columbus, a river upon a coast 
which he never visited : it is too latoto affix his name to the w'hole 
continent of the New Worlds but that name may yet be affixed to 
the West Indies, which different Nations call now by different ap¬ 
pellations, all having an obvious unfitness.—^ITiat of the Columbian 
islands is unobjectionable. 

The Lewis falls rnto the Oregan in latitude 46° 15*^ 13''^ 9J.he 
one being 575 yards wide at the junction, the other 960- They 
found here a tribe called Sokulks, who seemed a peaceable and 
contented people, living in a state of comparative ease and happi¬ 
ness: great respect was shown among them to old age; polyganiy 
was 110 ^ their practice, and the husbands w'ere Said to share with 
their W'ives the labour of procuring subsistence, much more than 
is iisual among ^vages. Diseases of the eyes were very common 
among all these river tribes; foij three parts of the year they are 
employed in fishing, and suffer from the reflection of the sun upon 
the water; and during the winter they are surrounded w'ith snow, 
in a country without trees or shrubs. Many have lost an eye, and 
some are nearly blhid in both. It was observed also, as pecu¬ 
liar to the tribes ontbe pregan, that their teeth decayed very soon, 
many haivu^ them, particularly in the upper jaw', worn down to 
the gums, and t|iany,. even in niiddle age, being almost toothless. 
The writer supposes that this may in part be occasioned by their 
eating roots, as they are dug from die ground, nearly covered with 
sand; but chiefly by the manner in whSsh they devoured dried sal¬ 
mon, (their maiufood,) simply warramg it, and then swallowing skin 
and sca^ :~but why '^ouid this affect the teeth ? Arc they ac¬ 
customed to any hot meats or drh^ ? Po they use any acrid roots, 
or any substitute for tobacco, which might produce the effect ? 

TTiese tribes are true icfhyopfeagi: the multitudes of salmon in 
the Oregan are inconceivable, arid they ascend to its reinot^t 
sources, sujjqplying the Sboshonees on the veiy ridge of the dividing 
mountains with food. The water is so cledr, that they may be 
seen at the depth of fifteen or twenty feet: but at this season, they 
float in such quantities down the stream, .and are drifted ashore, 
that the Indians have only collect, split and diy them. So 
abundant are they, that in the s'^arcity of wood, dried fish are often 
used as fuel, A great trade is carried on hi this artkle. llie 
salmon, having been opened add dried in the sun, is beiden triw 
• [X)wder 
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powder between two stones; tb«n pecked p baskets, neatly^madc 
of grass and rushes^ which are Hned^and cowered with salmon skins 
stretched and dried for that pu^se In these h^ets,. die powder 
is prest down as bard as possible; each contains from 0^ to IPO 
pounds seven are placed side by side, and hve on the top of them ; 
tliey are then covered wHh mats, and corded; and ,t|ten again mat¬ 
ted, thus forming a stack. ^^ .Jn this mannei* fish is kept sweet 
and sound for many years; great quantities are sent down tile iHver 
to the Indians \{ho live below the falls; and from thence it is said 
to find its Way to tlie White people who visited the mouth, of the 
Oregan. , , 

^J^elndiansJdesignate the Falls by the word Tmintf which Captain 
Clarke says'is'ldghly expressive, and which they pronounce so as to 
make it perfedly represent the sound of -a distant cataract. The 
likeliest e&plnaation of this, seems to be, that they make a long hum¬ 
ming upon the letter m ; for otherwise Timm looks as little like the 
sound of a cataract as Timothy does like liie name of a hero. Tiie 
falls of the Oregan lire not great; but a little below is a vquy re¬ 
markable scene. The river when it is about four hundred yards 
wide, and flowing with*a current more rapid than usual, though 
with no perceptible descent, widens into a large bend or basin on 
the right, at the end of which a bfack rock, rising perpendicularly 
from the right shore, seems to run wholly across; so totally indeed 
did it appear to stop die passage, that they could not, as they ap¬ 
proached, see where the Water escaped, except tha^the current ap¬ 
peared to be dra^m widi greater velocity to the left of the rock, 
where there was a great roaring. Upon laftding to survey it, they 
found that, for about half a mile, tlie river -was confined within a 
channel of only forty>five yards wide, wiiirling, sWbUing, and boil¬ 
ing the whole way with the wildest agitation. Tremendous as the 
pass was, tiiey ventured tOii^ttempt it, ^ the. astomshment of the 
Indians, and accomplished it in safety. , 

A tribe called the Echeloots were settled Here, witli whom a new 
language began,,not undei'stoci||by any of <he hordes above the 
Falls, but havii^ some wprdslh common^ith them;:dl, and also 
what Captain Clarke calls a strange cluckii^ or guttural sound. Is 
this clack the Mexican or t/, which is^certainly, foqiid at 
Nootka ?, H ere also w'ooden buildings were seen, for the fir^t. time 
since the travelers left the lllinms country. The flooj|s were‘sunk 
about six feet in the. ground—av^^ustom implymg at t^e same tjime 
a cold and dry climate* - Proceeding on their w'ay they, saw an In¬ 
dian drest in a round hat and a amlor^^s jacket, wii^^bis, hair tied ; 
jackets, brass kettles, and other Surdpl^n or J^erie^ 
soon becamecomihon. Utese trihes.are foiul of*omam^ting their 
boats and houses with rude sculptures and pamtingsT-urts which. 
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ill this stage, are ivtctel^ diffufed along the iiort|i>^west coart of 
Amerhta. A c^ief here exhihitM from his great medicine 
fourteen fore-fingers, the tro^^es. ^Len from as many enemies 
whom he had kilmd m : dits'u^as tl^ fim time that ^ travel¬ 
lers had known any other trofdiy than the scal^ jireserved. The 
great medicine bag is a useful invention; for as it is deemed sacri- 
i^ious for any person ^cept the owner io touch it,, it serves the 
purj^s^of a strong box, in which the most valuable articles may 
safely'be (kposited. SmaUer bags are kept in it, which they take 
out and wear"round'their waists or necks,,as'amulets i^ainst any 
real or imaginaiy evil. Tliese tribes cfifFer much in their mode of 
sepulture from the North,American, Indians, with wh<»e manners 
we were before acquainted. They have common cemeteries, where 
the dead carefully* w'lapt in skins ure laid on mats,v% a direction 
east and west, in vaults or rather chambers made of pine or cedar, 
about eight feet square and six in height. The whole of the sides 
are covered with strange figures, cut and painted, and wooden 
images arc also plac ..d against them. On llu^ top of these tomb 
chaml^rsy and ou pole.s attached to them, brass kettles were hung, 
old frying-pans, shells, skins, and baskets, pieces of cloth, hair, 
and other such bfiTerings.- Among some U'ibes the body is laid in 
one canoe and covered with a-oollier; every where the ^dead are 
carefully deposited, and with like macks of respect. Captain Clarke 
says it is obvious, from the different articles which are placed by 
the dead, that these people believe in a future state of existence ; 
upon which the American editor observes in a note, that * llu; act 
is much too equivocal to w'arrant an inference so important.’ lliis 
is a very silly note, if it be not sometiuug worse : it savours of a 
philosophistical»wish to find an exception to the common belief of 
the human race in a future stale. And what if the exception had 
been found f (which however we utterly deny)—^liow beautifully 
has Burnet answered the (piestion: PTohide itiifjuum e&sel, ub his 
homtmmouibm metiri genus humanum : ab hisjkcibus homiuum, 
et ipsius harbarieif re/iquorum omnium vires et vhtutes tcstimare! 
Siquis velht aUcujm herbire vim riativatti inquirerCt nun Jiaceidam 
et exsuccam coUiget,e so/n hferilir sed nascitur in agris non 
ntaiigniSf et rare caii, solisque radiis vegetatui'f secundum vsum 
ordinemqm naturai; et quod huic herba compelit, id ud suam 
sneciem pertin^re, aui toti generi proppmi „et. nalurale statueU 
P el. si gemma: fii^rem etc indolem scire. veUeSf non tantum brniwcOf 
ut aiunt, inspicies; scabram et terra: Soi^bus obduetam; sed cx- 
*?rsum et poUtamt ,e.t quid turn valeatf qnam vihret luam^^^ut 
ritIntern emttatfjdiolumnatMo^d viribusipsivs uttribueSf et 
exin^e prHima tupuU constitu0^ • V ' 
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On the 2dl November, mcy perceived tbej^dfst tide-watcr; four 
days afteru'ards they bad l^e pleasure of bearing a few words of 
Ki^Usb froiti au Indian, wto talked ^<>^f n Mr., Haley as, the* prin- 
cipai trader pn the.coast; 'd«d op<t]^e.7th, * fofe telearing off, gave 
diem sight of the ljccan. They suffered greatly at the moudi of 
the river t at one place W'bere they were confined two Eights by tha 
wind, the waves broke over them, and large trees, which the stream 
had brought down, were drifted npon then^ so that with their ut¬ 
most vigilance, they eoiild scarcely isave the canoes iromp being 
dashed to piece^s^ ITieir iiexf'haveii was still more perilous; the 
hills rose steep over their heads to the height of five hundred feel; 
and as the rain fell in torreoir, the stones upon; tlieir crumbling 
sides' loosened, and came rolling dOwm^upon them. The canoes 
were in otte i|>lace at the mercy of the waves, the baggage in ano¬ 
ther. and the tnen‘scattered upon floating logs, oT sheltering them¬ 
selves in the devices of the rocks and hill side. In this situation 
they had nothing but dried fish for food; this weather and these 
sufferii^s cbntinned till their clothes and bedding were rotten. At 
length foey reached^he open coast, and liavhig well reconnoitred 
it, encamped for the winter. This was no very exhilarating*^pro¬ 
spect. The natives subsisted chiefly on dried fisli^and roots : dia 
explorers neither liked this diet, nor did there seem enough of it 
for their supply, nor had they sufllbieut store of merchandize left 
to purchase it: they must therdore trust to their hunters for subsis¬ 
tence, and game was not to be found with die same facility here as 
in the plains of the Missouri. But the sea enabled tliem to supply 
themselves with ^alt, and in about three montfa.s trading vessels 
were expected, from which, being^well provided with letters of 
credit, they hoped to procure a supply of trinkets for their route 
homeward. In national expeditions of this ^nature•nothing should 
be spared which can contribute to the safety and comfort of the 
persons employed; Captains Lewis aii^ Clarke should not have 
been left to the contingency of ohlaining supplies; a ship ought 
certainly to have been sent to^jmcet tlreni. *-x^or want of this they 
were exposed to great difiBculties; game Vcame scarce, and in 
Januaiy, notliing. but elk wits to be seeny y^hicii of all others was 
the most difficult to be they could Iscarcely, they say, have 

subsisted but for the exertions of one of the party, *Drewyer by 
name, the son of a Canadian Frenchniau, and an Indiah woman, who 
united in a Wonderflil decree, th# dexterous mm of the fronti^ 
huntsman, with the sagacity of the savage in pursuing, the faiiitest 
I racks through the forestry ... . , 

Daring the w’inter they sought for all the inforquatioti in tb«r 
power, conoemiiig the country aiid jhe inhabitant#, and obtained 
accountbf the number of tiih9e$,'^ngiiages and popuhition 
for" about dKjO miles southward' along the of those in an 

, opposite 
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opposite direction titey learnt little more than the names, their 
ciicaaQpmeut being on the aoutih df the Oregan. The four natiOOT 
with whom they had the most intercourse, the Ktilaimicha, Ciatsops, 
Chiniiooks and Camtamahs were^ dimiputife and tU xpade; pro> 
bably ail the coast tribes to the south as far as Catifbtnia are of the 
same race; the tankage df the KillamucU. was common to eight 
tribes ouf of twelve to whit^ their knowledge extended. Tlieir 
complexion Is rather Ughter dian that of North American 
IndlTaiiS; the mouth wide, the lips thick, the nose broad and gene¬ 
rally low between the eyes, though there are instances of high 
aquiline noses. All the tribes who were* seen west of the Rocky 
Mountain iBatten the forehead; die child, in order to be thus beau¬ 
tified, has its head placed,''soon after birth, in what the writer calls 
a compressing maclune, where it is kept for ten or twelve months, 
the females longer than the boys. The operation is gradual and 
seems to give no pain;—indeed if it produces head-ache the poor 
infant has no means of making it known. The he^^ when re¬ 
leased from its bandage, Captain Clarke says, is not more than 
twoAuclijes thick about the upper edge of diS forehead, and still 
thinner above. Nothing can appear,more wonderful than diet die 
brain can have<i‘its shape thus altered without any apparent injury 
to its functions! T^te Americans judged favourably of ^eir intel¬ 
lectual powers; ‘we d|id them/ they say„‘ inquisitive and Ibquacious, 
bj' no means deficient in acuteness, and of ver^ retentive memories. 
1 o all our inquiries they answer with great intelligence, and the 
conversation rarely slackens, since there is a constant discussion of 
the events, and trade, and politics, in the little hut active circle of 
the adjoining tribes.* ‘ They employ/ sayii Captain Clarke, * in 
all their bargains a dexterity and finesse, which if it be not learned 
from their foreign visitors, may shew how nearly the cunning 
of savages is allied to the little arts of more civilized^trade.* There 
is an extensive trade carried on upon the Or^an, which must have 
existed before the coast wasWrequented by foreign traders, but 
to which the foreign' trade has given a new impulse, nie great 
emporium of this trade is at the Fa^s, the Skilluots serving as 
carriers between the iahabkants abov^^^d below. The Indians 
of the Rocky Mountains bring flown beXf*s grease, horses, and a 
few skins, which they exchange for beads, ‘^pounded fish,' and 
wapmtoo, the two last being the staple article of commerce on 
the Oregan. Wappatoo is tUi cbmnion afrowbead, f 
sagittifolia;) to the root of whicl^s atti^hed a bulb growing be¬ 
neath it in ^e mud, and this is neVer oul^'of season. It is fdfind 
in an extenriye valley about .‘lO tpiles in breadth between the 
mountainous country ij^biclji bfi^ders, the doast and^’ji^e range 6f 
mountains which cross thyi above the FaMsf nut it'Tj not’ 

• found 
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found farther eastward, and is produced vf th most abundance 
in a track of land between tlie Multnomah and a branch of the 
Oregan, about twenty miles long, ahd front five to ten in br&dth. 
Tlte mode of obtaining it is curipua'and painful—a woman car¬ 
ries a cauoe large dUough to contain herself and several bushels of 
this foot, to'oinepf the ponds where the plant grows;, she goes into 
the water breast high, feels out the root with her feet and separates 
the bulb from it with her toes, which bn being freed from the mud 
floats; and these patient women Continue in the water at this oni- 
ployment for several hours even in the depth of t^'inter. The 
bulb they roast ifi the embers; it is about the size of a small po- 
tatoe, and ^id to be not less palatable. 

The mode of curing salmon and preparing so portable and ex- 
celleut.a food,, is practised only about the Falls, The tribes on 
the coast catch great quantities of salmon duriiig the season, in 
the small creeks; but when this fails their chief resource is literally 
' the bounty, of the sea,—the sturgeon and other fish which are 
stranded by the heavy gales. Soon after the explorers airived upon 
the coas^ a nobl^riic had been thrown'up, a w'hale not less than 
U),5 feet long. ,. This event set the whole country in motion,^nd 
before tbe strangers could reach the spot, the skcletoii alone was 
left. Sahcajaweah bad her curiosity strongly excited upon this oc¬ 
casion. Tbe winter quarters wereaabout seven miles from the 
shore, and when she heard that a party was fo set out in search 
of the whale, she and her husband requested that they might be 
permitted to accompany them; * the poor woman stated very 
earnestly,* says Captain Clarke, * that she bad travelled a great way 
with us to seetheureat Water, yet she had never been down to 
the coast; and now that this monstrous fish was also to be seen, 
it seemed bard that she should neither be^ permitted to see the 
ocean nor the whale. So reasonable a request could hot be de¬ 
nied,*—and Cai>tain Clarket^lierefore, took her ii his company. 

But these chance supplies are ,,;A'ery* precarious, game is not 
abundant, nor are the natives well armed for hunting; their arrows 
are not powerful,-^!! ivas fquud that in many instances where the 
barb, had been left in an eTI^ the flesh hady^osed over it, and the 
animal suffered na perdiai^nt injury, •The guns which they ob¬ 
tain from tbe traders are generally old Americaq muskets, prepared 
ibr this market, and when once out of ordet^ they know not bow 
to repair tbe slightest det^gement. Langsdorff, indeed, notices 
.a curious trade v^ich the Americans carry oh iti this, article. He 
says, they send out a gtiygsmithlin every ship, to buy up at one 
place all the guns whiCli iwant repairing, and s^l; fl^m as new 
pieces at another! The coast tril^, therefore,, being bad hunters, 
poor fisbeni^ji and raising aotbmg -firom tbje soil, go fo the Falls 
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for posunded sidmoii and wapnatoo, for which they pay a high 
pric^' otriog to the greatness Of ^e demand. If is supposed diat 
about 50)000lbs. |«eight'»salmon is annusdly ciiired lor sale; 
exclusive of die home consumption. The coalt tjfibe^ay fbrdiis 
in such tfatti^ as diey obtain from die Ships j a Tmle df the' salmon 
goes in tramct but their chief article of barter with thin ediih^ is 
peltry, especially' die skin of the sfea otter, that . unWV animal 
being in fact the sole chuSe of any tirade to' die, Nordi-Wfest coast of 
AideAba^ and having brought upon great part of the inhabitants as 
much misery as the mines of Hayd or Peru drew^pon the devoted 
people of those countries. Thb guilt belongs to the Russians; the 
trade to the Oregon as yet has produced no evd, and perhajps this 
is die only instance in which a savage people has not, beeu injured 
by its first comipercial intercourse with Europeans.' * 

Captaid Clarice says they appear to possess no knowledge of spiri¬ 
tuous liquors: as they gave him an account of no feiwer thaii twelve 
ships which visated them in the spring and autumd» this s^^|j^tle less 
than impossible ; there can be no reason to imagine pPl^ey ab¬ 
stain frmnthis poison hfee the Kaiuschians, because thc^ not 
have the same evil to apprehend from intoxication.' Tl^ explorers 
found no fernKnited, or intoxicating liquor of any kind, iii use among 
any of the Indians west of the Rocky Mountains; and this is one- 
of the most extraordinary things which they observedr , Water is 
the universal beyera^ ; this is the'more remarkable, because some 
of the North American tribes never drink water: beef broth was 
' the ordioaiy drink of those with whom Hennepin was conversant, 
and, as he believed, of ail the hordes who had jio intercourse with 
Europeans. Tlieafi people,' however, are very well pleased to in¬ 
toxicate themselves in ano^er way; they are excessively fond of 
smoking tobadco, swallowings and, the writer says, inhaling die 
smoke, till they are full of it, and dicn smiding out in volumes 
from the mouth and nostrils. They «re also desperate gamblers, 
and will play whole ^ys and bights at one of the rudest games of 
chance, (^rely guessiiig in which hand a stone is held,)till the losing 
gaipester ^s played ^ay the last i^ic'le of his clothing, or his 
last blue hegd. Smaitolue beads, wl^h they call by way of dis¬ 
tinction chieif beads, art^H^ecf beyoim allbdier articles wiich the 
ships bring for trafilc. , They are the favourite bmament, and serve 
as the great cii^tdating 'medium ,^oi% all the tribes oo the 
Oregon. r '* 

l^y are a very io^niouf raqf } even with th^r own Imperfect 
tools, (for as yet they have obtained very few axes>) diey make in ^ 
lew' w'eeks a canoe, which, with >uch iinjdements, says Captain 
darke^ might be thought die #ork of years; a caUptM ^however, U 
vety highly prized j it m ojf ^uai value with is whUt the 

lover 
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lover generally gives a fatlier in exchange for fhi daughter. Hie 
bow and stem are ornamented witfi a sort of comb^ and vyith jg;ro> 
tesque figures of meju or animals, sometimes five feet high, com> 
posed of small pieces of wood skiHfoll^ inlayed sAid mortised, witli* 
out a spike of any kind. These boats are admirably made, and 
conducted in the roughest weather with consummate dexterity. 
Their bowls or troughs are scooped out of a blo<^k of viood; in 
these they boil their food, by throwing hobstones into the water, 
and in the same manneci they extract oil from different animals. 
But they perceive tlie advantages of a kettle, which is accordingly 
a good ai tide of fraffic. Their best manufacture U a sort of basket, 
or straw-work of cedar bark and bear-giass,’ so closclj' iuterwoveu 
as to be water-tight without tlie aid of gum or resin; of this 
they make hats, some of which are sold to the sailors. Farther 
south the natives roast their corn and pulse in tlfem, over a slow 
charcoal fire, moving the basket so that it is not injured, though 
*eveiy gram within is completely browned. Mackenzie saw them 
hung pvesr fire so us to receive the heat without being in reach 
of the blaze. The b«ar<^rtt&s beiiq; essential for tliis manufacture, 
forms, on that account, an article of considerable traffic, ft grt^ws 
onij near the snowy regiou of the mountains. 

They use combs, and are fond of using them; though w'e are 
told that they contrive even without tihis aid to keep their hair m 
very good order. They have therefore no occasion tor that * small 
stick hanging by a string from one of Uie locks/ uliich, as Sir Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie tells 11 s in choice phrase, the more northern tribes 
employ * to alleviate any itching or irritation in the head." But thej 
have no other pretensions to cleanliness. I'iie flea may almost be 
called the king of tlic land, as tlie ant is in Brazil:—these insects 
sometimes compel the natives to shift their quai lers^ and the tra¬ 
vellers found them more tormenting than all me plagues of tlie ^fis- 
sonri cotmtry. What with hgr filth, natural ugliness, and aiUficial 
deformities, a beauty of their tribe in full uttire is, according to 
Captain Clarke, one of the most disgusting objects of naltire; and 
this, he says, fortunately conspired with the low diet and laborious 
exercise of his men to protA't them from the persevering gailantry 
of the fair sex* They had iffileed hardly pitted their first encamp¬ 
ment at the mouth of the liver, before un old woman, the wife of 
a Chinnook chief, came witli six joung women who were bet 
daughters and nieces, jind deliberate ly encamping near them, pro¬ 
ceeded, as the writer expresses it, to cnllivale an intimacy between 
the men and her fair wards. Sl^ was so far successful as to put 
the existence of siphylis amo^ these tribes beyond ail doubt. It 
is not frequent: and whether it bean iniported or an original disease 
' seems 
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seems doubtful: \liiy know of no specific for it, and pever effect a 
cure, the disease ending only with life. 

Wooden are let out for bir^ by their parents or husbands; a 
young noman faasAO other property than her person, and therefore 
seeks to make the most of it: fhey are bold woociaj to decline 
their offers is to disparage their charms, and therefore gives such of¬ 
fence, that although the party were sometimes ohligw to treat we 
Indians with‘rigour, nothing seemed to irritate both sexes so mudi. 
Caplin Clarke denies* the position that the moral qualities of a 
savi^ trU)e may be estimated by the manner in which they tieat 
their w'omen. Where women, he says, ,can aid<in piwuring sub¬ 
sistence for the tribe, they are treated wdth more equalHy, and tteir 
importance is proportioited to the share which they take in that 
labour; while in counti^ies where subsistence is chiefly procured 
by the exertioivof tlie men, they are considered and treated as bur¬ 
dens. There is much plausibility in this, and it may perhaps be 
generally true, but there are manv exceptions to it. Among tb& 
Orenooo tribes, for instance, all tne agiicultural prOtesi^ are left 
to the women, for this whimsical reason, that becai^mey tbem- 
seb»es bring forth, they know' how to make plants bring forth also j 
yet no where is the condition of the sex,more miserable: fliere is 
scarcely a mdSv affecting speech to be found than that of the w'oman 
to Gumilla, justifying herself for having put to death her new-born 
daughter, and regretting, that, at her own birfli,ahehaH nm received 
from the bands of her mother, the same proof of compassionate 
love! 

Among these western tribes the women arc well treated, and 
enjoy a d^ee of influence rarely found among Indians, (^n many 
subjects their opinions are respected; in nmtters of trade their ad¬ 
vice is generally asked and puiwued; sometimes they even take upon 
themselves a tone of authority, and the labours of the family tie 
pretty equally divided. Is it the cause or the effect of the consider¬ 
ation which women possess here, tWit' though the men may have 
as many wives as they please, very few have ^mor© than one ? Tat¬ 
tooing 18 little in use among them, and that little chiefly confined to 
the women, who oinameot their arms a^d l^s Mmetimes in this way: 
—the greatest piece <ff workmanship of this kind which these ti avel- 
lers observed, was the performance of a certain Jl. Bowman, wtho 
had stippled his name upon the arm 0f his favourite squaw. No 
atcount is given of their superstitious, and no inquiry seems to have 
been made concerning their religious belief. *Ihis is the more 
to Ik* regretted, because what.wc kuow of the neighbouring wy^ 
ihology at Nootka, bears evident marks of Aatec origin; the name 
of flieir creating ckity Quautz beiug too similar to t^etkalcoat for 

a mere 
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mere fortuitous resemblance, when thf hies lean traces in the 
language are remembered. Ai^ liere, iu connection with ob> 
scurO) but import^t part of American l]^stoi;]l||^ a remarkable fact 
may be nij^tione^ Forster, in,a note to his translation of-Katm's 
Travels, says, * There is^ if' \ am nol'mistaken, a great sitnilaiity 
between the iSguies of the Mexican idol^, and those,Vjfbich are u»ial 
among the Tartars who embrace the doctrines and religion of the 
Dalai Lama, whose rj^ligion Kublai Khaiwfirst in'trodiioed among 
the Monguls or Mogyls:^ The < resemblance is strikingly ^n in 
the Caimuck idols, of which D'r. Clarke has given a print. It is 
by philosophical* and antiquarian researches in 1[1aitary, that the 
history of those civilized nations in.North America, of whose great 
works only the wreqk remains, must be eiuciclated. 

These tribes, beside the arruwhCsad, (which the Chinese cultivate 
for food,) use the roots of a thistle, a fern, and a rush; the former 
is said to be die sweetest vegetable they aio acquainted with, and 
•to Haste e^tly like sugar. Captain Clarke says, * one singular 
circunistandic attends alt the pine of this counti^, which is, that 
when biiitit, it yieldi not the slightest particle of asbes.'^ Ilpes 
this explain the miracles of the Fire^House, in Kildare, and tlie 
monastery of Nuestra Sanoia de Valvauera, in Rioja ?—A doubt 
seems in one place to be implied, whether the horse were not ori- 
giually a native of this country: ceifaiuly it was not^ The abun¬ 
dance and cheapness of horses, it is. said, will be extremely advan¬ 
tageous to those who may hereafter attempt. the fur trade to the 
East Indies, by the way of the Oregan and the Pachic. If a na¬ 
tion required nothing more to make it great than the spirit of en- 
tcrpiize in the people, and ambition in its goVbruinent, splendid in¬ 
deed would be die prospects of the United S»tates ! Long as tbe 
arms of anibhioii are, we have seldom heard of a longer reach than 
from the city of Washington to the mouth of the Great River of 
the West. But it does not stppcar probable that this portion of 
that vast continent will fall to the siiafe of *tbe Americaus.’^ Mac¬ 
kenzie’s ruute^to the Pacific is both easiH* and shorter than that of 
Lewis and Clarke, and the Canadian traders have as much of tire 
spirit of adventure as their mals, and more paphal wherewith to 
support it. The Russians, frdm their previous establishments, pos¬ 
sess greater facilities than both; and in fact Von Resanoff would 
have removed one of the establishments to this river, if, happily 
for the natives, he had itpt missed the entrance on his voyage. But 
any speculators^ whether Engitih, Russian, or American, who may 

* It is much to be wished that the United Stdes would adopt ^otbe nath)^ appelis.. 
tive for tlienuelvcs, ,in place of a generic name which every day bet^tthil'timre incoiive. 
nient;—bHng indeed as if one of the European liattons i^era called Eunpeanf, nithout 
any distinct designation. 
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think of establishing vheyi^selve^ here, would do well to remember 
the dispute concerning Nootka,,the vicinity of Mexico, and the 
;character of the Spaniards. It should also be remembered tliat 
the fur,trade, by its very nature, destroys itself. 'The sen cow, for¬ 
merly so numerous in ^ higher latitudes of this coast, hns totally 
disappeared from all inhabited regions; and the sea otter, which 
alone lias attracted so many traders to these parts, is every year 
becoming scarcer. Peahaps these shores are more likely to receive 
colonies from the Sandwich islands tlran from any other country. 
There is no spot upon the globe wheie the people are so rapidly 
improving as in those islands, and whenever tliey require elbow- 
room, this is the direction in which they will naturally seek it. 

Captains Tewis and Clarke were very desirous of remaining on 
the coast till the ships arrived, that they might recritit their almost 
exhausted stores*^ of merchandize; but though they w'ere expected 
in April, it was found impossible to wait. '^J'he elk, on which 
they chiedy depended, had retreated to the mountains^ and if <.lie 
Indians could have sold food, they %vere too poor to pwchase it. 
Al^ut khe middle of March, therefore, they began their homeward 
way; the whole stock of goods on which they were to depend, 
cither for theepurchase of horses or of food, during a jounuy of 
nearly four thousand miles, being so diminished, that it might all 
be tied in two handkerchiefs.^ But their muskets were in excel¬ 
lent order, and they had plenty of powder and shot. Written 
papers were left amopg the natives, to be given' to the ships, in 
hopes that some one in%ht fiiui its way to a civilized country. One 
of these papers travelled to Canton, and as a happy specimen of 
the way in which tlrings are exaggerated, a letter written from 
thence to Philadelphia, described, u)>oii the authority of this paper, 
tlie Palls of the Missouri as three hundred and sixty-two feet in per¬ 
pendicular height!—Ou their way up the river they saw a skin of 
the mountain sheep, with the hornsjemaining on it;—an interest¬ 
ing circumstance, for no Eufopeati had ever seen the animal, and 
the accounts which they hi^d heard of its horns did not agree: these 
w ere black, smooth, erect, and pointed; rising from the middle of 
the forehead, a littl^ above the eyes^ to the height of four inches. 
The skin was as large m tliabof the* common deer, and the wool 
due, but mixed on the back, particularly on the top of the head, 
with many long stra^ht hairs. These travellers thought tlic wool 
not so long as that of the domestic sheep ; Langsdorff, who also 
saw many of the skins dressed with the wool, for clothing, calls it 
very long. This, and not tlie argali, is, without doubt, the parent 
of the domestic ^lieep. 

The opinion which they had formed of the natives, on their way 
down the river, was nbt improved on their return. It was soon 

• found 
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found that nothing but their iiumNrs sav|d*t;hc explorers frpni 
being attacked. On one occasyoh, Iwhen^^Captain Clarke ccmld not 
obtain food* he took a portfire match^^ f^n^vhis pocket, threw a 
small piece of itlnto, the fire, aiyi af the same Ame t^ifig bis pocket 
compass and a magnet, inade the ii^dle turn round very briskly. 
As soon as the match began to burn, the Indians were so* terrified, 
that they brought a quantity of wappatoo andjaid it at his feet, 
begging him to put out tl»e bad fire, A| another pl^ they were 
compelled to make the Indians understand that whoever stAlff any 
of the baggage, or insulted any of the men, would be^ iniin^iately 
shot. After some disputes, which ended, liowever, without blood¬ 
shed, and many difiicullies, they came to ilie Chopumiish Indiatis, 
with Avhom-they had*left their horses; aiid here tiicy had to wait till 
the mountains should be passable. One of tlie chiefs here wore a 
tippet made of iiuinnu scalps, and adorned with*the thumbs and 
fingers of men whom he had slain : aflef describing this tippet, 
Cit^iptain Clarke immediately adds, * llie Chopiinnish are among the 
most amiable men we have seen.^ The eulo^ium is unluckily, 
placed; but they cei^ainly proved ibemSelves a friendly and iiogpur- 
able people to their visitors. Two things concerning ^ein are 
worthy of notice. Thcyjgh the men generally eslr^t their beards, 
many of them do not; and these, the Americans say, if they had 
adopted the practice of shaving, w#u1d have been as well supplied 
as themselv^. The absurd assertions concerning the beardlessuess 
of the Indians have been long since exploded; and this decisive 
fact can now only be considered as, a super^undant proof. They 
have high, and many pf them, aquillhe noses :—this was sometimo.s 
also, though rarely, seen among the coast tHbes; it deserves to be 
remarked, because this feature is very observable in the Mexican 

paintings. ; • 

The manner of dressing meat, a luxury which seldom fell to Iheir 
share, bad iiot before been met with. A number of smooth stones 
from the river were ihrow'U upon a large'wood fire, and as soon as 
•the fire went down, these stones were iSd smooth like a floor upon 
the embers, and covered with pine branches; flitches of the bear 
w'ere laid on the branches, ^nd tlien on alternate layers of meat 
and branches, a thick layei*of brai»che% being on the top: a little 
water was then, poured on. the heap, and the whole eoveied with 
earth to the (^ptli of four inches. In about three hours the ni^at 
was done; the travellers tliought it more tender than if it,had been 
cither boiled or roasted; but they disliked the strong flavor which 
it Uad contracted from the pine. Provisions being scarce here, 
and the slock of merchandise very nearly exhausted, Captains 
Xewis and Clarke were by no- means displeased to find, that they 
niiuht practise .iilivsic as a resource : f w*e cauliously abstain, say 
^ ^ A A 2; thev, 
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they, * from giving ainy^but harmless mediciues; and as we cannot 
possibly do harm, our prcsCnptioAs^ tliough unsanctioned by the fa* 
cuity, may be useful, and are entitled to some remimeration/ Ihey 
practised, as oculistsjl with great success: bat there is perhaps no* 
thing more curious or more valuable in the copious volume, than 
the bold caperiroent which they made with the vapour bath. This 
must be rdated in their own words. 


* one of the men dte have ventured an experiment of a very ro¬ 
bust n^re. He has been for some time sick, but has now recovered 
his flesh, eats heartily, and digests well, but has so great a weakness in 
the loins that be cannot walk, nor even sit upright without extreme pain. 
After we bad in vain exhausted the resources of our art, one of the 
hunters mentioned that he had known persons in, similar situations re« 
stored by violent sweats, and at the request of the paiitmt we permitted 
the reine<ly to be applied. For this purpose, a hole about four feet 
deep and three ip diameter, was dug in the earth, and heated well by 
a large fire in the bottom of it. The fire was then taken out, and an 
arch formed over the hole by means of willow poles, and covered with 
several blankets, so as to make a perfect awning. I'he patient being 
strifi^ed paked, was seated under this on a bench/'with a piece of board 
for his feet, and with a jug of water we sprinkled the bottom and sides 
of the hole, so^as >o keep up as hot a steam* as he could bear. After 
remaining twenty minutes in this situation he was taken out, imme¬ 
diately plunged twice in cold w'.ter, and brought back to the hole, 
where he resumed the vapour bath. During all this tin>c he drarJ( co¬ 
piously a strong infusion of horsemint, which was used us a substitute 
for the seneca root, which our informant said he had seen employed on 
these occasions, but of which there is none in this country. At the 
end of three quarters of an hour, he was again withdrawn freun the 
hole, carefully wrapped, and suffered to cool gradually. 'JThis opera¬ 
tion was performed yesterday, and this morning he walked about, and 
ib nearly free fiVjm pain.'—p. 5ff2. 


Strange as this case is, it is lees remarkable than that of one of 
the natives, a chief who, for thfco years, had so completely lost the 
tisc of his limbs, il&at he lay like a corpse in wliatever position he 
was placed; and yet ate heartily, ihgested his food well, had a re¬ 
gular pulse, retained his flesh; and bad he not been somewhat pale 
from l^ng so long out of the sun, miglit have been mistaken by his 
looks fur a man in perfeci health : tins disease^is said to be pecu¬ 
liar to the Cliopuiiiiisb, among whom fliey saw tVee cases of it. 
Tlie natives were very anaious for their diiefs recovery, and these 
new doctors prescribe a better diet, the daily use qf the cold bath, 
and an occasional dose of cream of tartar, or flower of sul^diur. It 
will not be supposed that faith was wanting in the patient; he 
thought himaelf something bettei*^ they saw no amendment in him, 
and own that they couoealed their ignorance by giving him a few 
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<lrops laudanum, and a little portable soup. But as he was 
brought to them again, immediately after the suecess of thei/ sweat* 
ing experiuient, tliey attempted^Uj tiy the saitfe process upon him. 
The trial was made, and he was found too weak either to sit up 
or to be supported in the hole. Lliey therefore furly ^ve him 
over, and desired the Indians to take him homo» but hkiirieiids and 
his father still lingered there in that sia^ of painful and believing 
hope, which it was distressing to behold. A second trial tlierefoie 
was made to gratify tliein: the hole was enlarged, and the fatlier 
went in with him, and held him in a proper position. Lbey qpnld 
not produce so complete a perspiiation as was wished; and when 
he was taken out, be complained of sobering considerable pain; a 
few dropd of landantim relieved him ; he jested well, and toe next 
day was able to use his arms. The second day*he had recovered 
strength enough to wash his face. On the third the sweating was 
repeated with full effect, and he then moved one of his legs and 
some of his toes; and all that is said of hhn afterwards, is, &at he 
gradually recovei cd. 

This mode of treating disorders was practised by roOst df the 
American nations, whei^the new world was discovered. Lescarbot 
describes it in Canada, where it was performed as rudely as in this 
instance, a bole being dug for tb% purpose.. LLe Mexicans built 
commodious stoves for the purpose, which they called Teniazealli, 
and w'hicli are particularly described by the Abate Clavigero. A 
note to Marcliand's voyage says, that tlte Indians on the N. W. 
coast, about latitude 58° 4(y, employ the hot sand bath, as the most 
efficacious cure fmr sipfaylis; and tlmt Roblet, the suigeon, in this 
voyage, tried it, with success that appeared miraculous, in the 
scurvy. It is well known that our own sailors havp used the eartli 
bath for the same disease; a fact which led the notorious Pr. Gra* 
ham, in the days of his insanity, to prescribe it in a manner which 
could hardly fail of sometinlbs proving fatal. We were present at 
two of his public exhibitions, llie patients wmo buried up to the 
chin for four hours; during the two firsiHhey sufl^red severely from 
cold| as their countenances^nd chattering teeth would have plainly 
indicated, if they had not desorjbed ^heii* feelings. Puring the 
third hour they gradually recovered their warmth, and, for the last, 
were in so profuse a perspiration, that when they were released, die 
earth reeked like a fresli dtmg-liill. This is plainly the worst way 
of producing the effect common to all these methods. The va« 
pour bath seems the best, and wc cannot but think that it deserves 
to have a full trial given it in our hospitals. 

On the 10th June they renewed d^ir journey; b«i«oiithe 17th 
they were convinced diat it was not yet practicable to cross die 
momuams, and therefore were for the first time compelled to make 

A A S a retro- 
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a retro§[rade movement. A week afterwards thejr atteiflpted it again. 
In the course of that time, the snow had melted about four feet 
they liad good guides, and it was t^uiid better travelling over' the 
snow, than over the fallen timber and rocks^ which in summer ob- 
stnictetfthe way. Having surmounted the difficulties of ffiis |>assage, 
the party separated on the mountain : Captain Lewis went wiffi nine 
men by tlie most direct aoute to the Falls of the Missouri,- from 
wbeftcl*he was'^o ascend Maria river, and ascertain if any branch of 
it reached as far south as latitude Captain Clarke, w'ith the rest 
of the party, made for the head of the Jefferson; there they divided 
again: Serjeant Ordway and nine men went from tlukice ini the 
canoes down the Missourir; and Captain Clarke proceeded to the 
Yellowstone river, at its nearest approach to* the Three Forks of 
the J^issQuri, anB there built canoes 'to explore that important 
stream along the whole of its course. The junction of these two 
grwt rivers was the appointed place of meeting. • 

Captain Lewis’s route was inuch shorter than that which they had 
take^ on Uicir outward journey. He got OllC(^ moi'e into the land 
of mosquitos; the horses suffered so much from these insects that 
they were obligfMi to kindle large fires and 4 >]ace the poor animals 
in the midst of the smoke: in Such myriads w'ere they that they 
frequently drew them in with th€ir breath; and the very dog howled 
with the torture they gave him. Is there no odour which would re¬ 
pel this plague ? He who should discover one would be a benefac¬ 
tor to his species. Tliey canm also among their old enemies the 
bears;'but the abundance.of buffaloes after their short commons 
made amends for all. Ibese animals seemed to {ft'efer pools, wbicb 
were so strongly impregnated with salt as to be unfit for the use of 
man, to the water of the river. Captain Lewis proceeded far 
enough to ascertain that no branch of the Maria extended as far 
noHli as 50°, and consequently that it would not make the desired 
boundary. He fell in wilh a party of Minnetarees of the north ; 
the tribe bore a bad character, and these men did not belie it; • for 
after meeting in apparent friendship and encamping together for 
the night, tliey endeavmired to rob. the Americans of their horses 
and giiiis. In tlie kitme that ensued onS of the Indians was stabbed 
through the heart, and Captain LewdS sliot another in the belly; the 
man, however, rose and fired in return, and Captain Lewis felt the 
wind of the ball. He was destined to a narrower escape a few 
days afterwards; when one of'his own men mistook him for an 
elk ! and shot him, through tlie thigh. When they came to thfe ap¬ 
pointed place of mecfiWg they saw that Captain Clarke had beeh 
enjcainped there, but foupdno letter. .Tliese W'ords, however, were 
traced in the sand, * Ci; a few miles farther dqfrh on iffie ri^t 
hand ’side.’ Captain Chu kc had not intended to fiW to a vmting 
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in the sand ; but another division of the party arriving before Cap¬ 
tain Lewis, and thiiikiug that Ife had preceded them, remofed his 
letter. • 4, 

Captain Clarke, on his part, Had reached the Yellowstone a little 
below the place where it issues from the Rocky Mountains, it 
now appeared that the communication between these great rivers 
was short and easy. From the Three Forks of the Missouri to this 
place was 48 miles, chiefly over a level pfain; and from thejl^rks 
of the eastern branch*t)f the Gallatin, which is there navigable for 
small canoes, iwis only 18, with an excelljent road over a high dry 
country. Tlie Yellowstone here is a bold, deep, and rapid stream 
J'iO yards wide. As no large timber could be found. Captain 
Clarke made two small canoes and lashe*d them t(^ether ; they wOrO 
28 feet long, about 18 inches deep, and from«l6 to 24 inches 
vv'ide. Serjeant Pryor, with tw'o companions, w'as then entrusted 
viith the horses to take them to th^ Mandans, and the rest of the 
party began their voys^c. The buffaloes were here in such num¬ 
bers that a herd of them one day crossing the river stopt the canoe 
for an hour; the river, including an island over which they puKed, 
was a mile in width, and the herd stretched as thick as they could 
swim from one side to another during tlie whole of that time. The 
course of this river, from the pegut W'^liere they reached it till its 
junction with the Missouri, was computed at more than 800 miles, 
navigable the whole way, without any falls or any moving sand 
bars, (w'hich arc very frequent in the Missouri,) and only one ledge 
of rocks, and that not dimciill to pass. The point of.junction was 
considered to be one of the best places for qjn establisliment for the 
western fur trade. It was impossible to. wait hei-e for Captain 
Lewis because of - the mosquitos; they were in such multitudes 
that the men could not shoot for them; they could not be kept 
from the barrel of the rifle long enough for a man to take aim. 
Pryor and his parly soon fhllowed; the horses were, stolen from* 
tbep] by some Indians; they then struck for the river, and made skin 
canoes, or rather coracles, such as they had seen among the Man- 
dans and Ricaras. Thescyvessels were pei iect basins, seven feet 
three ill diameter, sixteen* inches dee|); made of skins stretched 
over a wooden skeleton; each capable of carrying six or eight men 
with their loads. 'They nsade two that they might cUvide their guns 
and ammunition, lest, in case of accident, all ^lOuld be lost. But 
in these frail vessels tliey passed, with perfect security, ail the shoals 
and rapids of the river without taking jn water even during the 
highest wind.s. Wliere a boat is to be committed to, the stream, 
probably no other sha(^ could be. so safe. « . , 

On the IStlLAugust the w'Kble/party 'were once more collected. 
They found om’their retui'u that great chang.es had taken place in 
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the bed of the Mis 90 iin »i)Ce tliey asce&ded it| so shifting nre iUi 
sands;% and they observed that in the course of 1000 miles, though 
it had received above twetUy rivers, some of Uiem of considerable 
width, besides many smaller 8tream^/>it8 waters were not augmemted, 
—so great is the evaporation. When they came to the first village 
and saw some cows feeding on the bank, the whole party, with an 
invokiotary impulse, raised a shout of joy . Several settlements had 
been ^ade in this diretfuon during their absence; so fast is the 
progress of civilization of America, where it is extended by the very 
eagcmjsss with which men recede from civilized lif^. On the liSd 
September they reached the spot from whence they had set out, 
after Imving travelled nearly 90()0 miles, and performed with equal 
ability, perseveranre^ and success, one of the most arduous journeys 
that ever was uudjertaken. They bad been given up as lo^t. Cup- 
taio Lewis, wc are sorry to say, died while Uiis work was preparing 
for the press. 

Little is now wanting to complete the geography of North 
America and our knowledge of its native tiibes. It might have 
bcei^ thojight this expedition would liave put ah end to the fables 
lespectiiig the Mbsniiri; there is, however, a noble one in the 
Evangelical Magazine for January last. We are told there, upon 
the autboiity of an American pi^lication, tfiat about 1000 miles up 
the river there is a mountain said to be 180 miles in length and 45 
in width, composed entirely of solid rock salt j several busliels of 
w'hicb (O most admirable evidence!) had been brought to St. 
Louis, and a specimen sent to Matietta. * Should the existence of 
such a mountain,’ the writer gravely adds, * be fully verified by far¬ 
ther evidence, it must*be numbered among the most w'onderful 
productions of nature, or rather of the God of Nature!’ 


Abt. Ilf. The Mmellaneem Works of Edward Gibbon, Esq. 
with Mefnoirs of his Life and Writings, composed />y himseff; 
ilh^ated frtm his Letters, with oa^asional Notes and Narra* 
tipe by the Right Hm. John, Lord Sheffield. A new Edition, 
with con$dderable Additi^s. Tn 5 vols. 8vo. London. 1815. 


A MONG,tl)e prodjgiop improvements which, during the hist 
half century, have taken place in British literature, none is 
more conspicuous than the appearance of three histprians, tlie least 
of may be entitled to rank with th# first writen of antiquity. 

Tins bland, though frona the spirit,ljic vigaiiy, and tlie intelligence 
of Its inhabitant, eyer nruJtful in memorable events^ apd from the 
mixed nature of its government,ever proi|e to those civilcomnifklions, 
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which more agitate the passions and call forth the powers of elo> 
qiieut and impasnoned narralivl, than transactions with fcfteign 
enemies, had been distinguished rather by the nvlnber and the bulk, 
than by the elegance and finished Composition of the volumes, which 
(oiistitiile its historical library. 'Ilie noble Jhistorhui indeed of one 
most interesting period will never be read by any man of taste and 
ft'ciing witliout the most lively emotions l more than intimately 
acquainted, even identified with the transactions which he reqonds, 
of the clearest head, lift warmest heart, the sincerest probity, the 
most uiiafFectcd fiiety, with an intuition into die views of men never 
surpassed, and a faculty of delineating characters perhaps never 
equalled, Lord Clarendon will always femaiii the pride and de> 
light of Hfiglishnien who ‘ love the language of the heart.* But the 
narrow period which his history embraces, the peculiar and fugi¬ 
tive, tliough picturesque system of manners which be describes, and 
^above all, that air of an advocate which, in despite of his integrity 
and himself, the irresistible bias of party compelled him to wear, 
while they leave him in possession of alt, and more than all the 
praise which belonged to bis archetype Thucydides, would, periiu^s, 
even by his own suffrage^permit die describers of entire dynasties 
and empires, when illuminated by genius and inforiftcd by elabo¬ 
rate iiivesti^iou, to assume higb^ niches in the temple of his¬ 
toric fame. 

After an interval of little less than a century, when die w^ritten dia¬ 
lect of the northeni and southern parts of this bland had been nearly 
assimilated, we have hail the satisfaction of beholding from those 
opposite quarters the rise and full splendour of three historical 
luniinarics'who, in different ways, and on different subjects, have 
ai least attained to an equality with their greatest rivms in anti- 
<)uity. Of these, flume, the most contracted in ^lis subject, is 
the most finished in executioiir-rdie nameless, numberless graces 
of his style; die apparent absence of elaboration, yet the real effect 
produced by efforts die most elaborate; the simplicity of his sen¬ 
tences, the perspicuity of his ideas, the purity of hb expression, 
entitle him to the name and to the praises of another Xenophon, 
llobertson never attained to we same gra^efiihease, or the same un¬ 
bounded variety of expression; witfi a fine ear and exact judgment 
in the construction of his sentences, and with an absence of Scot¬ 
ticisms truly wonderful in one who had never ceased tb converad* 
with Scotsmen, there i^in the sentences of this bbtoiian something 
fcsembiiug the pace of an animal discipHned by assiduous ptactice 
to the curb, and never moving but in conformity td the rtdes of the 
manage. Ihe taste of Hume was Greek, Attic Greek—-be bad, as 
far as the genius of the two lai^uages would permit, concocted the 
very juice and flavotU' of dieir style, and transfused it into bb own. 

Robertson, 
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Kobej fson, we suspect;, though a good was never a profound 
^cliol^t; from the peculiar nature W ills education and his early en¬ 
gagement in the duftes of his profession, he had little leisure to be 
learned. Both, in their several ways, were men of the world : but 
Hume, polished by lon^intercourse with the best society in France, 
as well as his own country, transferred some portion of easy high 
breeding from his manners to his writings; while his friend,though 
no men was ever more completely emancipated from the higotiy 
of a Scots minister, or from the pedantry of the head of a college, 
in his intercourse (which he assiduously courtedywith the 'great, 
did not catch that last grace and polish, which intercourse without 
equality will never produce, and which, for that reason, mere sqavans 
rarely acquire from society more liberal or more dignified than 
what is found in<»^their ow’ii rank: Mr. Hume in the best company 
was treated alike as a man of birth and of letters. 

Ill the meridian of the reputation of the two former, and without 
forming himself upon either of their models, arose a young Eng¬ 
lishman of feeble frame and of irr^ular and neglected education, 
wb(i*, with the defect of a style less dtaste and simple, surpassed 
both them and all preceding historians in the extent and variety of 
his researches^' and product a work which, from the dignity of its 
subject, the amplitude of its rtfige, and the lofty tone assumed and 
maintained by its author, has no rival in ancient or modem times. 

Great indeed would have been the pride of Britain in such a 
constellation, bad its brightness beamed with a benignant aspect on 
the best interests of mankind! But to the unspeakable grief of the 
friends of revealed religion, the' event has been^far otherwise, and 
the posthumous publication of some free and confidential cor¬ 
respondence has disclosed a painiiil truth, long before suspected, 
that, while Hume and Gibbon were avowed infidels, their friend 
and rivals a minister of a reformed church, could endure to spend 
his days in the public exercise of a i^ligion, of the truth of which 
he doubted, at best; and, regardmg> the common tie of genius, ele¬ 
gance, and similar pursuits, as more than sufficient to unite those 
whom the great bar of profession of faith and unbelief ought for 
ever to have di^oinedt copld r^eive into his bosom the bitterest 
enemies of that Revelation, which he was commissioned to teach 
and to'lnuuntain. 

. In an i^e, which ckiins beyonJ all that went before it tlie prero¬ 
gative of reflecting and judging for itself, mankind are as much led 
by names and authority as. ever, and the example of such writers, 
none of whom'hi|l tiie common inducement of profligacy for wish¬ 
ing Revelation an'fmpo$ture has, among the higher ranks of society at 
least in this cotinn'y, produced fo a certain degree that nnliappy pre¬ 
judice against tlie religion of tbair forefathers,- which, about the 

same 
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same period, the alliance of ait and genius with infidelity had ope¬ 
rated in France. It has Seen urged, that if men of the profoufidest 
research, of approved probity and good faith, ^ith no inducement 
from any apprehension of consequences to believe revelation a false¬ 
hood, have nevertheless doubted concerning it, some nro;^)] sus¬ 
pense of judgment at least may he iiidulgra to those, who possess 
neither the same leisure noc. faculties for^nquiry, and, provided 
that their lives do not impugn the precepts of religion, they>rftiay 
be excused in declining*to labour after a faith, which, after all, it 
may not be in thair power to attain. On the contrary, letits evi¬ 
dences be defended with what subtlety soever by the prejudices 
of [irofession, or by tlie anxiety of interest, this does not raise the 
same antecedent presumption in its favour, which the conduct of 
its virtuous and disinterested adversaries has excited against it. 

History is a vehicle peculiarly adapted ki an age like the present 
•to.the purpose for which it has been studiously applied by Gib¬ 
bon. Infidelity does not there present itself in its old and repul¬ 
sive garb of propositions, syllogisms, objections, and replies; it 
makes no formal claiin on. the time and attention of the reader '^it 
steals upon hours devote^ to amusement and relaxation ; by inimi¬ 
table and ever successful art, it engages taste and elegance on the 
'side of irreligion ; displays in all tl^ pomp of gorgeou.s eloquence 
the attractions of the htrathen ritual, its alliance with statuary, 
architecture, and song, and celebrates, however falsely, its mild 
and tolerant -spirit, which, uniting under its ge^le and compre¬ 
hensive protection a thousand modes of faith and u orsbip, scarcely^ 
withiield its toleration from one dark and fanatical superstition; and 
that .because it was itself intolerant. From this superstition, the 
object of mixed detestation and contempt to a polished and philoso¬ 
phical people, a new mode of fanaticism is represented as having 
sprung; wore pernicious than its parent, inasmuch as the one, from 
the nature of its institutions, vTks national and exclusive; whereas die 
other, after bursting forth with incalculable force and rapidity, in no 
long period of time established itself on the mins of every religion 
professed in the civilized wq/ld. The progress and final sticcess of 
this religion, after an obliqu^nd pqjssiog |iint%t its claim of a divine 
origin, is next attempted to be accounted for by die operation of 
second causes: the faults and follies of its professors, their unskilful 
controversies, fictitious miracles, intolerant zeal, and mutual perse¬ 
cutions,'are placed in tfie strongest and most invidious point^of view, 
and the unwary reader is, with matchless dexterity; conducted to the 
intended conclusion—that all these abuses are ps^ of the system, 
and that therefore suCh a system could not,have diHiie from God. 

- I ■ 1 ^ ' J ■ . . |i ■ i g r | ' .. . 

• It ia not true tliat tlje Jews were altogctlicr exempt from persecotibn, properly so 
called, uiuiet iheir |lom«a masters. • 
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Such is the delinquency wliich, ivith all our respect for the 
^enhis and learaing of Mr. Gibbon^ we are compelled to impute to 
him as an faistoria*h; a delinquency which, were weiionest infidels 
ourselves, vitould in our estimation be litde diminish^. For even 
then, we should be c^^mpdled to disdaim this inddious and dis¬ 
honest inode of warfare. We shodld ray—You have never met your 
encthy front to front^ you have never attempted to ai^ue the 
crv^B upon its merits: you cannot be ignorant (^or if you are, we 
are compelled to pronounce you an incompetent judge of die sub¬ 
ject) that^ in add^ion to the intei nai evidence in #favonr of this reli¬ 
gion—its purity and moral excellence, which it is impossible to 
deny—there has been urged in its'behalf a vast body of external 
testimony, to which we are compelled to acknowledge that nothing 
similar, at least nothing similarly supported, occurs in the preten¬ 
sions of any other mode of superstition. You must be aw'are, that 
by skilful arrangement of facts and testimonies, by acute and power¬ 
ful argument, and by all the aids of scholastic erudition, dieae 
evidences have been so'embodied and so enforced as to cariy cun- 
yHtiorrto the understandings of many ehligh^ned anddbinterested 
men—Christianity is not the superstition^ of a dark and iminqtiirtng 
age. Have'j^ou refuted,"have you attempted to refute by fair and 
direct- ratiocination one, even weakest of these argurorats ? Can 

it be proved that you have ever seriously weigtied them ? Have 
you even diligently perused the voluii^ in w'hich all these extra¬ 
ordinary things are contained ? If you have not, as honest men and 
fair disputants, we cannot receive you as an ally. Were vre indeed 
perfectly itidil^rent .about the m^hs, we should hail and applaud 
your success—it is true that you iiSve shaken the faith of many in 
the Christian iiiiposture—but such accessions to die Cause of infi¬ 
delity are of no more value than they were heretofore to that of 
superstition—^they believed they knew not why-->^they doubt as 
they believed. You snaer, you hesitate, you insinuate—you ex« 
pose failings and follies', prove that confessors may be weid^ and 
controvertists absurd, and for such understandings, it must be 
acknowledged that tlm means are adapted to the end; but in 
these modes of refuiafibn we| even we, are unable to acquiesce. 
Ibe same of eontrover!^ might be retorted ppon ourselves; 
and thou^ one of our own corps once maintained thgt ridicule 
is the test of truth, lire have since been assured that by this rule it 
k as easy to confute truth as error—And if natinal r^igioti ifself 
rested on die wisdom and conskteuCy, the purity and the tole¬ 
rance of its vob^es, wbat must be the events-;-You have called 
your idol Voltakd'b bp^b iutolemnt l^ot^by what harsher 
name could you We me ^ SmeW ? Who was 

more intolerant than Marcus Aurelius, who more Watical than 

Julian f 
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Julian ?—^Yet in a Pagan you conceive these qualities to be capable 
of uniting with every virtue but tlieir.oppusites j in a Christian they 
are alike destructiye^ of all. On *811 attentive survey of our own 
species, \i'e have;been taught that persecution ^id intolerance are 
parts of human nature, atid it is tUle province, of philosophy, divine 
philosophy, to purge ^e heart nf |hcse foul defilements. You 
seem to think tbpt, if not confined to the Jewish and Christian super* 
stitioiis, such enormities are at least inflamed by them. In attack¬ 
ing Christianity, let us not become the advocates of polytheUm, 
nor forget that, under its-most plausible and attractive forms, human 
victims (while th^sacrifice%ef the meanest animal never polluted a 
Christian altar) were occasionally offered to their gods. Of all the 
inventions by which the religion of nature has been superseded, 
the religion of the Gospel, nolwithstaildiug all the incredible 
diings which it requires to be believed, is the iniidjjst, the purest, 
and the least injurious to the liberties and the interests of mankind. 
For your oblique and disingenuous mode of assailing Christianity, 
we'are at a loss to account. The mild administration of the laws 
of your country left you nothing to dread from the most direct and 
open exposition of yohr sentiments. The age of Woolston 
In your instance there was no valour in being honest; and, for the 
martyrdom of opinion ifl a worse cause, you have»most incoiv* 
sistently and unhappily braved it. In defiance of an age and. country 
surpassing in delicacy, peihapsia virtue, all whiefi went before it— 
you have polluted your pages, you have ipjured your reputation, by 
the unnecessary and disgusting exhibition of all the filth which your 
knowledge of antiquity enabled you to rake together. 

Such are the acepsations which an houest deist might justly prc> 
fer against the History of the Decline and Fall of the Homan Em¬ 
pire. To us, as Christians, tlicse ofiences are ag^avated by higher 
considerations. They have however receivcd^eir*chasUsement, 
and though not precisely such as might have been wislied, yet pow¬ 
erful enough to shew/ under* all the disguises of scorn and 
tempt, that fliey Imd inflicted some agonizing feelings ou (he author. 

with this great and polluted w'ork, hoiVeve^ we are no otherwise 
in contact at present, than the pubiicafib*: of Mr. Gibbon’s 
posthumous works enables fis to account-its excellencies and 
defiirniities, by tracing under Ins oh u difcctioii the progress ot a 
powerful and iU-directed mind from ignorance to efeduii^', and 
from crediili^ to a cool, contemptuous, and incurable sceptscisin. 

The original matter contained in this impression is at qnce so 
curious at^ so little exceptionable that it would require some iuge- 
iiulty to conjecture for what reason it was tSuppVe^^'ifi tlic former 
edition. Out of this mass we. select the foliowing.^|<l^s, which may 
serve to asceinain the turn, and progress of die'aittlibf*s mhid, while, 
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in a course of severe and systematic study and reflection, he was 
forming in himself the powers of a philosophical historian. 

‘ Historians, friei|ls to virtue?—-Yes —wUh exertions, —(Alas! what 
historian ever formed so deplorable an exception as himself!)— 
* Henry IIT. (of France) studied politics with an Italian Abb4—Vanity 
of that science—Ignorance why we hasK acted, how shall act, how 
others act—Our sense, eloquence, secrecy assii^d the confi¬ 

dence of others—Example of Henry III, his inactivity, his violence—^Of 
Hgmy IV.—-The proper time for changing his religion—-How very nice 
—^If too soon, the Catholics would be suasions, if too late, grown de¬ 
sperate—Effect of civil wars upon the roiimsof men-nA general fer.raent 
of fanaticism, discord, and faction—Two singular exceptions—Mon¬ 
taigne in bis retirement—Henry IV. on his thmne—He loved and 
trusted mankind—How difierent from Charles III—Religious wai^s— 
Persecution inspires union, obstinacy, and at last resentment’—(Is not 
resentment the first feeling instead of the Idst ?)—‘ A sect becomes a 
party—Why Christianity suffered so long?'—(Had he expanded the last 
hint how differently would this interesting subject have been treiit^ 
at this early period from the two famous chapters!)—* Connexion pf 
legion and Politics—^The leaders seldom free f:om enthusiasm^ or the 
ft^wels from ambition—^The ruling passion very rare—Must passions 
confined to times, place, persons, circumstances—Patriotism seldom 
even a passion^—Ambition generally mixed with pther passions—Often 
subservient to them—When puiu, as in Cassar, Richelieu, roust succeed 
or perish—^Avarice perhaps the only ruling permanent passion. 

‘ The popish worship like the pagan? Certainly—Huetius’s Ode will 
serve either for Mary or Diana—But this resemblance probably with¬ 
out imitation,-=-Reason.—1st. Images, ornaments, garlands, lights, 
odours, music, afi'ect the senses of all men—are (ound in the worship 
of the Indians, Chineset Americans, &c. 2d. Images opposed while the 
i’agans subsisted—Received as Soon as they were extinct.—Freedom of 
thought—1st. infallible authority allows not the mind fair play—May 
be just and happy, but is a yoke—Faith of the Pagan, light and easy— 
Of the Christian, binding and comprehensive—Of the Papist, variable.’ 
—(This we do not understand.)—‘ Plu1arch,Tillotson,and Bellarmine. 
2d. Authority of doctors—A volunta^ slavery under the name of reason 
-i-The ancient sects—Professed philosophers, how bigoted. 3d. Au¬ 
thority of our own systeqp^Tir-Men of iraagbtaflon dogmatic.'— (A ciiiious 
and profound remarkf)-^, ^*^**‘^‘*” scepticism—Ease and 

pleasantly—Bayle and a student of Salamanca—A freethinker may be 
rational or wild, superficial or profound—However the road is open bor 
fore him and his sight cliMr.* 

If the word ' clear’ be understood in its usual seme, the remark is 
not true. His sight indeed may be unobstructed by catternal ob¬ 
jects, but the sense itself may be defective. This tvas Mr. G ibbon’s 
<»wn ca^. Asa portion of flie history of a great inind, the progress and 
aberrations of which we are anxious to trace with exactness, it is a 

. * misfortune 
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misfortune that the foregoing extracts want a they speak a 

language sufficiently exj^icit, btit Ave are anxiou# to learn when 
they spoke it. The hints, however, from which ihcy are abstilicted 
are not the mere memoranda of a reader; .they are piegnant with 
original reflection; they contain \he germ of a plant which, when 
arrived at maturity, may indeed drop poison from a fair and spe¬ 
cious fruit, but the trunk is majestic and tlie branches vigorous a;id 
elastic. How different from the diy dctmls which have been so 
lately disclosed from another quarter.! ^ 

Who does not feel an anxious interest in the reflecdoiis of Mil- 


ton ^ long choosing and b^imiing late’ his mighty work ? A por¬ 
tion of the same interest will surely be experienced in perusing the 
following sentences written in the camp near Wiiidiester in the yeui 


I7()l. 


* Am I worthy of pursuing a walk of liloratme whicb Tacitus thought 
worthy of him, and ot wliicli Pliny doubted whether he was liiimelf 
^Wflrthy ? The part of an historian is as honourable as that of a chronicler 
or compiler is contemptible. For which task 1 am At, it is impossible 
to know, until I have tried iny strength, and to make the experiment J 
ought soon to choose tome subject of history which may do me credit, 
if well treated, and whoise importance, even though iny work sliouitfbe 
unsuccessful, may console «ne for employing too much time in a species 
of composition for which I w'as not well qualified. I proceed therefore 
to review'some subjects for history, *o indicate their adiantages and 
defects, and to point out that subject which I may think At to preA;r. 
The History of Richard I. of England and his Crusade against the Sara¬ 
cens is alluring.’ 

Tt was thus that King Arthur had nearly allured Milton from the 
Paradise Lost. • • 

With Mr. Gibbon’s character as his own biographer the public 
is already acquainted: but in the present edition of his posthumous 
w'orks tlie Lift'has been very properly repiinted, that it may be com¬ 
pared with the curious and origiiiul journal of his time and studies 
at a most interesting period 4?f his life. It is perhaps the best .speci¬ 
men of au^oibiography ill tbePiigiish language.—Descending from 
the lofty level of his history, and relaxing th^tately march which he 
maintains throughout tha|i%%&i'k, into natural and easy pace, 

l^is enchanting writer, with jfn ease^a a vigour peculiar to 

himself, conducts his readers through a sickly childhood^ a neg¬ 
lected and desultory education, and a youth wasted in the unpro¬ 
mising and unscholurlike occupation of a militi^ offleer, to the 
period, W'hen he resolutely applied the cneigies of bis genius to a 
severe course of voluntary study, which in the space of a few 

J rears rendered him a cbnsummate master of Homan antiquity, and 
astly produced thfe history of the decline and fall of that mighty 
empire. 


There 
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There are fnw ,sGholara who in tiieir iater days lodk back Oh 
. their eariy academical life without some portion of melancholy 
fondoess and re^e,t* Mr. Gibbbn spent fourteen months in Mag¬ 
dalen College, OxWdi to which he aad bedrt sent at a premafftre 
age and without a due portion W preparatory lenhaiing; and he 
may fairly be excused if felt nmie of those regards; if he expresses 
none of those regnets. We cannot doubt hb veracity, though we must 
impute something to hu prejufhces; bat the picture of his academi¬ 
cs Ijfe, whidi Im displays in a xnost eloquent and elaborate invec- 
ti^ agaimrt: bis mother university,' is truly portentous. Without a 
guide to direct his studies, without a friend to Irx his principles, 
without a rival to excite his emulation, an ai^nt and inquisitive 
mind, weary of vacuity and disgusted by indidFerence, drove him, at 
the age of little more than' hfteeii, into the bosom of ^e Church of 
Rome. ^ 

The astonishing reformation, which in point of institution and 
of discipline has since taken place in that university, leaves us at 
liberty to comment with freedom on a representation wiiich is no¬ 
thing less than a panegyric on the present habits of the place. This 
afipearjK to have beCn the turning point of Mr. GibboirvS life and 
character. Had his active and elastic understanding, at the mo¬ 
ment when k iirst began to expand itself, been furnished with an 
increase of force by completion, had he been taught the art of 
induction on the principles eitner of Aristotle or of Ix>cke, and 
above ail, had his attention been dkected tp tiie New I'estanient, 
and to die great body of evidences on w-hicH its authority rests; 
had he been taught to distinguish the genuine miracles recorded 
in the Gospels, the simplicity, the originality of die evidence in 
their favour, the benevolent and inipfirtant ends for which they 
were wToiight, together witii the un'aiiccted dignity and independent 
power of llieif author, from the. best attested aud most striking 
wonders of the Chrtsuan cliurcb in the succeeding centuries, he 
W'oold not have been at^a loss to draW the broad line of separa¬ 
tion between the two, nor would he have complained * that after 
so fCcent experience the world were not habituated to the hand of 
thO'diviuc artist.’ ^ 

Neglected as be wa^hd left to the consequences of his own de- 
siiltory inquiries, it is most« evident 4)at, at a time when lie hdd 
never systemalMnny studied the Gospels, or the evidenceof the 
Gospel miracles, he entered with the fervour and curiosity, wlitcli 
were natural to him, on tlic study of ecclesiastical hbiory under the 
worst master who Could be found. This was Dr. MickdJeicni, the 
acute and ma[%naiit adversary of all claims to miraetdous powers 
in the‘ primitive ^chui'ch; But fhisimpulse was strengthened by 
the force of a violent recoil. His und&K^ipHned aud untutored 

genius 
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^nius liad reasoned itself nito a temporary jli}>iaitdoo to all tlie 
demands vt*hicfa the Churcli of Home presumes tp.makeonthe 
faith and reason of her votaries, lind it vras notitili after a viAleut 
struggle and by the kelp of a niidc% stren^eoi^ understaadiag 
that be was enabled to discard the^absolute ant^ri^ of. tlie idturch 
and the doctrine of the real (nresenoe, llius emancipated, how¬ 
ever, from the obligation of believing on authority, he was well pre¬ 
pared to pass the uiie, and, under the influence of such a guide, to 
refuse his assent to i^sonable evidence. 'A declared Catholic, 
however, Was no loiijwr a proper inmate for JMagdalen College, 
and die son of an En^ish Piotestant gentleman must at all events 
be cured of popery. f''or this purpose the method employed by 
lus fatlier, who appears to have been a caprkions and dl-judging 
man, resembles the uiiskilhd process in itiedieuic by whidi a pain¬ 
ful disorder, after being di-dodged from the extrenptijes, is thrown 
upon the vital parts. Young Gibbon was placed under the care 
of Mallet, the publisher of the works of JBoIiugbioke, a deist 
at best—but probably something more and worse. Now this w'as 
‘ worshipful society.’ iiut the young man, still adhering witli the 
pertinacity of a confessor to his Catholic principles, was,aft^so^ 
mouths, removed into the family of a Swiss minister, where he be¬ 
held Christianity under a*thiid modidcation, poor and gloomy and 
squalid, devoid of what he accounted either the decent and gentle¬ 
manly indifference of the Church of England, or the gorgeous and 
imposing exterior of that of Rome. 

Before we proceed to verify this short statement by extracts 
from his Life or Journal, let us be permitted to pause for an in¬ 
stant, and to red^t on die irreparable iiiju^ indicted on a ip'eat 
genius, and through him upon the Christian world, by suqb jpi edu¬ 
cation, Whatever pain such a thought may cost in the retrospect, 
there are those to whom it will be profitable to refiect that on the 
institutions and discipline of their own foundations will always de¬ 
pend this tremendous possik^ity, that out of the herd of their pupils 
may arise a geuius which, according to die direction he iAere re¬ 
ceives, is to become a blessing or curse to his species, a Boling- 
broke, an Hume, a Gibbon„or a Beattie, an Addison, or a Boyle. 

it is not ^ven to ordinary talents to be ^l^nsively mbebierpus, 
and ^tber century may elapae bd'ore the same inaltenuon will be 
productive of the same consqfuusnces, ^ut for 4 npn^iience 8 ,how¬ 
ever remote and unforeseefij/hiroad and wilful negligettCe muat al¬ 
ways be respcmstble, and* whanwe take into the accc^ant the widely 
ramifyii^ octure of coiisca|aences, more esp^lally such as flow 
from ^ enpigies of nuadirected genius circulated and pernetuated 
by th0 press, tliat must be a l^ht or an har^ natuto whi^ b not 
appalled by the coos^ration. 

VOL. XII. JJO. XXIV. 
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To counteract jke poison of Mr. Gibbon’s writings a most in- 
JdJtcious method was taken by the advocates of the rel^ion which 
tie had insulted--<^is talents weid decried, his accuracy was ques¬ 
tioned, his erudiaon was avraigned. This conduct recoiled upon 
themselves: for to the vigour, the splendour, the universality of his 
genius, the great work, which he had so foully prostituted, bora une¬ 
quivocal testimoiiy, whi^e the Journal of his studies, which is now 
for the first time to the public, attests with ^ual clearness 
^^iitdustiy of hb researcbes and the compass and ori^nality of his 
imormktion. subject, dnd on one alone, the native candour 

of his mind was st&cd with prejudice originall}^ contracted by the 
unhappy circumstances of bis eoucation, and gradually exasperated 
into obstinacy and hatred. There was indeed a difficulty in con¬ 
ducting the warfare agdinst an enemy like Mr. Gibbon, which 
would have, perplexed abler men dian the best of those who en¬ 
countered him. The artifices of his style and manner, the nicety 
of distinguisbh^ between irony aud serious assertion, of ascertmn- 
il^ when he was speaking in the person of an adversary, or wheu iu 
his own, togeffier whh ffie impossibility of removing that general 
s#ectand impression which, independently df ai^ specific conclu¬ 
sion, almost involuntarily adheres to the mind after the perusal of 
his history, «vh4e it placed him out of the reach of fair and legiti- 
Mate reasonii^, hindered his gefaders fiom perceiving that, after all, 
no doctrine had been confoted and no fact disproved. But the 
great artifice which runs through the whole work is that of making 
cbribtiimity responsible for all the crimes and all die absurdities 
which in succeeding times (aud those too times of increasing bai- 
barisin) had beci^ made to adhere to it.-^Hie^infairness of such a 
proesdore may l^t be shewrn by an illustration.—In some remote 
and elevated region a pure and tojpious spring bursts forth, winch, 
racaivm^ maiiy accessions and passing over many strata in its course, 
is sometnnes defiled by torrents and lOmetitnes poisoned by mineral 
impregnations: a chemist proceeds«lib analyze the waters of this 
stream in the midst of its course, and ina^d of discoveiiug, as 
his art, if honestly cmulo)ed, whuld have taught him, tliat, adul> 
mreted as it is, a pm^on orttie parent foufitain runs through the 
% wMe, and is of being separated In its original purity, 

leaves it to be iiiforied ah artfm and^partial analysis |nat the 
soured IS lise^ poUuted.—tuch wadMr.Giubon’s caiichict,towards 
tJ^ tefi^on 0 ?* the Gfo^l. 

Of Mr. Gibbmt’s Idfe, wfaicfa,^4lR|t>u£h the aai|,pf his noble 
friend has lo^ been in the^ possesriofi^ & public, we rind! make 
no farther use tbfm b;jf an ocotrional comparison ww hja Journal, 
In which he has twn|dlylMtorded the prommi of hu studies, aud, 
with one exceptioib^f bis ophtioos, Ut ofitical period which 
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determined the character of his future life. We* say with pne exr 
ception, for though, at this early ^riod, without any"systeinatip in¬ 
quiry into the evidences of Christianity^ he evideeitiy declined into 
a settled disbelief of all revealed feligipn ; yet in his Life, whero 
every other even tlie minutest shade of difference is marked with 
precision, and even in the rough sketch of his thoughts and studies, 
M'hich he appears otheAvise to have drawn with great simplicity from 
day to day, this unhappy change ish^t to be iiferred, partly from th® 
character of the books yvhich he rj^d, but prih|^ally from pbll^iih 
and disingenuous hints, which prove nothing but that, at that esudy 
period of redexioh, he had contracted from tinndity, from uncey- 
taiuty, :«id perliaps from want of candour, that characteristic and 
sarcastic manner, w hich has robbed him of the fairer fame to which 
the general probity of his nature might have led him to'^pire^ 
—that of an open and generous enemy of Revelation. 

To those who are still disposed to give credit to Mr. Gibbon for 
affected though oblique comparison of his own progressive 
emancipation from prejudice aud popery with that of tlie acute and 
subtle Chillingworth,. we recoinmeud the following argmiiei^ 
W'hich appears to have operated powerfully upon lus mind ^mnst 
the arguments for trati^uhstaiitialioii: ^ 

* I still remember my solitary transport at the discovery of a philq- 
sopbical argument against the doctrine*of transubstantiation: that the 
text of Scripture which seems to inculcate tlie real presence is attested 
only by a single sense^our sight { while the real presence itself is dis¬ 
proved by three of ouf seo'^es—the sight, the touch, and the taste/ 

Chilliugworlh w'oyld not thus unskilfully and illugically iiaye cqn- 
founded the evidendfe of sense, as applied to t<!!stifoony, with, jits^ap- 
plicalion to the original object. Happily however, or, as sbme 
of our readers may think, unhappily, this doughty argument pre¬ 
vailed, and the result was, * that the various articles of tlie Church 
of Rome disappeared like i^rcam, and, after full conviction, op 
Christmas-day, 1754, I reemed the saci*ameut in the churqhof 
Lausanne. Jt was here that 1 mspeuded my religiqj^s inquiries, 
acquiescing with implicit bciitd' in the teii^ and mysteries whii^ 
are adopted by the general <ahiscnt of Cathedics and Protestants,’ 
or, lu pther yi ords, cart'^ing him intodiis new profession of re- 
ligiqu 6ne o/ the most pensions prUiciples belonging to that 
which he had abandoned, namil^‘, implicit submissitm to autbm-ity. 

It was at^gusaiuie, Jioweyer^ and during this period, that Mr. 
Gibbon, placed under thedia^tiouaoLawell-meauinig maf^ whole 
powers aud ^j^inments he sOon outstripped,. .bacaitie a severe and 
habitual stuc^t, conscious of hU own yeiuuj ^ fdd probably antir 
cipatiiig the high distinction to yirhich he afteP^ids attaiiii^. He 
had passed bis fourteen montlis of indolence and vacuity at Oxford 
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\irithout a kAOwleqge even of t^e Greek alphabet: under M. Pavih- 
iard, he not onlu remedied thatf'defect, but by pertinacious study 
laid the foundation of a cn%al knowledge of that language which 
his labours aud his prejudices a^Tterwards turned to so good and to 
so bad account. Here too^^e entered bn the study of mathematics^ 
which be discon^ued fpr a reason which, perhaps without know'* 
ing it, was conitnbii to Warburton and himself. * As soon as X un> 
dq^stobd the,principle, 1 ^lini|uisfaed for ever the pursuit of the 
mathematics, I lametit that 1 desisted before my mind was 

hardened- by the hsdiit of rigid demonstratioii, si^ destructive of the 
finer feelings' of mCMCal evidence, which must however determine the 
actions and opinions of our lives.’ That rigid demonstration, of 
which the ot^ct is matkematical certainty, incapacitates the mind 
from estiniatiQg the innumerable shades of probability, from moral 
certainty down to the lowest conceivable possibility, is an opinion 
more speuoos than solid. The practice of matliematical investi- 
jgation tends to strengthen the reasoning faculties in general, kilU, 
dioiigh the habit of ref|aiFU^ certainty may lead the reasoiier to un- 
f^rvs^e moral evidence, it can by no concMvable process incapa¬ 
citate him from comprehending it. Almost all the best judges of 
moral evidence, and particularly t^e gredt modern advocates for the 
evidences of Christianity, have been mathematicians, and happy 
would it have been for Mr. CUbbon and bis admii ers, had his * finer 
feeling’ of this s|>ecics of induction led him to form an acquaintance 
'with'their writings. His acquahifiiiices however, and the exercises 
of his understanding at this period, w^re of another sort: in the so* 
ciefy of a Swiife minister, * who was sqatcel^ a concealed infidel, 
'Mt< Gibbon acqlired some de.vterity in the use of his philosophical 
weapons; but he was still the slave of education and prejudice. 
Soon after, however, these chains appear to have been removed by 
-a hand wliicfa, about twenty years later, was Equally successful in 
breaking the chains of education aulj^rejudice which hadifettered 
■a*whole natioti:—the world is pretty well ticquainted with the suc¬ 
cess of thsitexperiment. .r 


Before I was recalled from Switaerland, I had the satisfaction of 
s^ing lbe tnosit exiraordinar^r man ofuiea^,: a poet, nn'liistorhiii, a 
philosdpher, who has filf^ 


_ <ifi&rtos of prose aiid'*\'erse^iih his 
various prod^idna, often ixcelteiU'>^|md always enteriaining. Need 1 
add the lilme bf Vokaire ?—A dec^ theatre w'as ^tted up (by Vol¬ 
taire) at Mortrepos, &c,.—My ardou^which soon becsmii^ conspicuous, 
seldoiii£.%iledlsf procuring a ticket?VThe habits of p ' 

my taste for the French theatre, ,mid |l^t taste has 

^ M — r- — n — .. . 


« * 

sure fortified 

’haps abated wy 


^ * This must be uudei^tbod not of M. PaViHard, hot nnotber miuister at' the saiiir 
chksiih—a man of much higher'attokuaeal^ oad much l^ss wnceritv.'*^ 

« idohtni 
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idohtiy for the gigantic genius^ Shakspeare^ whi^lis inculcated from 
otir infancy as the first duty of an Eagfishinan/ I ^ 


Alas! same taste abated his^vereace for some more serious 
things, which, with all ouf national admiration of Shakspeare, are, 
we trust, and long will be, inculcated as the first duties of Englidh- 
men. llic foliow'ing confession is at once ingenuous and im¬ 
portant ; . 0 

* The rigid course of ^scipUne abstinenc^) which I was ana* 
detuned (at Lausanne) iitvTgorated the constitutionWiny mind and body: 
pride and poverty Estranged me from my countiytneu. One mischief, 
however, and in their eyes (we may add in our own) a serioUs and irre¬ 
parable tnischicf, was derived from the success of tny Swiss education: 
I had ceased to be an Englishman; (had hd chosen to speak out, he 
would have added—a Christian.) Attheilexible period of youth from 
(he age of sixteen to twenty-one, my opinions, habits; and sentiments, 
wt:re cast in a foreign mould; the faint and'distant remembrance of 
England was almost obliterated: my native language was grown lejis 
familiar, and 1 should have clieerfully accepted the ot&r of a moderate 
independence on the terms of perpetual exile.' 

We insert here an abstract from a very curious letter^ written 
about a year and a half af&r Mr. Gibbon first left Engfend, in order 
not only to shew w'httt was the state pf his religious opinioiia at that 
period, but after how short a disuse a young mau of the most tena¬ 
cious memory could have adopted a foreign idiom, and have lost 
his mother tongue. Tt will a^o account for another fact, namely, 
the stately uniformity of his historical style: It was not only wrought 
for a great purpos^y long elaboration, but the ^terials of it were 
formed out of a language which had long ceasra'to be vernacular 
to the writer. 


* I am now good Protestant, and am extremely ^ad oHt. I have in all 
my letters taken notice of thadiSerent movements^of my mind, entirely 
Catholic when I came to Lslpnnne, wavering long time between the 
two systemsi, and at last fixed for, the ProtWant. I had still another 
difiicuity. Brought up with all th% ideas of the church of England, I 
could scarcely resolve to contmffnion with Pre^yterjans, as all the people 
of/this country arc;. .1 at la^got over it, for'considermg that whatever 
differoDce there may be%etwem tbeif churahes*and ours in the govern¬ 
ment and di%:ipUne, they still r^ard us a^!^ethren, and profess the same 
faith as us-^etermined then it^is dcsigh, I declared it'to jhe ministers 
of the town, who bavii^ examipt^ uie, permitted me to receive it with 
them, whiefrT did Cbnstmas &c. . ' 

’ > - V ''’J 

A compaijiiion between tlis piebald jai^on and sonteofftie mag¬ 
nificent sentences of the Decline and Eall, jft^odld afioird a signal 
triumph to external testimony over the promllRltties of iiftenial evi¬ 
dence. * From mere inequalit^i^’ said Dr. JTdbnson^ * what can be 
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■inferred ?’ Einb^cing distant .periods of the sarae life, we may 
dare to ask the sa||jne question ccJiicerning dissimilarity. 

Were it not Ihutin strong minds decayed and almost extinguished 
affections are capable of suJdei^ and violent resuscilatifl>n, and in¬ 
termitted acquirements easily anil completely restored, uho would 
have suspected that this extraordinary youth should, on his return 
to his country, become a great, though not an easy writer, in that 
]an|uage which had sa nearly perished from his recollection; that, 
aWr * the faint and^istant remembrance of tlngland had been almost 
obliterated,’ the glow of patriotism should be kindled in his breast, 
and that, during the many years of his last exile, he should cherish 
the laws and civil institutions of England with all (he fondness of 
a man who had never quitted its shores ? 

But we turij^tohis Journal, which commences in the year 17(31, 
and embraces about two years, during w'hicli the writer was resident 
at his father’s house, and in the midst of the engageinenls of a 
country life and the duties of a militia officer, was pursuing a dilT- 
geiit and systematic course of study, the objects of which be has 
^curately recorded. *' 

In ttie ardour of these pursuits, carefully ainl distiuclly recoriled 
by himself, very material to observe, that he only read St. John’s 
Gospel, and one chapter of St. Luke, in the original Greek. This 
appears to have been the sum of his scriptural studies, at u time w hen 
his opinions on the subject of revelation were settling for life, and 
for the result of which he claims the same credit, which is ailovicil 
by him to the acute and indefatigable, the deeply read and -criptural 
Cliillingworth. After such an investigation, priy.cded by little more 
than the pious instructions of the nursery, and the c-onimon details 
of Christianity, which he had casually picked up at the parisli church 
of his family, <or from the discourses of his Swiss tutor, did this man, 
who brought all the powers of his understanding to minor inqui¬ 
ries, who weighed every doubt, stofi^llkl short at every difficulty, 
and never quitted the most ab.struse subject till he had mastered 
it, think himseli' entitled not only to reject all revealed religion 
in, a mass, but, as if the matter werjp already decided among aH 
jbut'a few ignorant qnd interested bigots, contemptuously assign 
it a place among other absurd \tnd antiqutited superstitions, which 
had had their day and wei‘fe’ forgott^. Now tliis is the proper 
ground of Mr. Gibbon’s delinquency as an ecclesiastical historian 
and acontr.overtist. It was not incoinpcleiA:e only, but voluntary 
incompetence, and tliat on the most important of ail subjects. It 
Was therefore dishonesty : and to this cause is probably to he as¬ 
signed that spirit, nc^of kvity and scorn only, hut of the biiu^rest 
rancour, with which ne rarely falls to speak of Christianity. Se~ 
crfetly x^onscious of his own unfairness, be Imted, because he had 

‘ injoicd^ 
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injured, a religion which, hs^d it been supported by no external tes¬ 
timony, would, froni its own intrinsic exoeUonce^ave been entiled, 
at the hands of every honest and. moral man, to tenderness and 
resj)ect. . I * 

VViih all his confidence, however, in his own powers, Gibbon was 
evidently appalled by tlie burst of public indignation with which, 
in the midst of all the applause excited by tbeir learning and elo¬ 
quence, the first volumes of his, ekborateihistory were received. 
He appears to have regKoned upon the indiifereuce of one part of 
his countrymen to his infidelity, and of anotfi^ to his indecencies 
—happily for the faith and morals of England, at that period, he 
was mistaken. He had indeed the consolation and the triumph of 
sunie feeble antagonists ; but he w’ould sf^cretly desfxise the baseness 
of some private correspondents, who, to flatter his genius, betrayed 
the cause of religion. The unfaithfulness of some ^ these was dis¬ 
closed in the first edition of his posthumous works; and the reputa¬ 
tion of Robertson, in particular, has been ^ shot dead ’ by a single 
letter. Mr. Hayley, a poet, a layman, a man of the world, and a de¬ 
voted admirer of the historian, had honestly remonstrated w ith him on 
his treatment of Christianity, while the principal of the Univl^rsit/Tyf 
Edinburgh, the first clei^yman of the national church of Scotland, 
speaks w ith cool ^rision of some persons (alluding to Mr. Hayley) 
as ' outrageously Christian.’ The^reseiit publication bears testi- 
ntoiiy to the fidelity of Hr. Vincent, but we arc extremely, indebted 
to the noble editor for a letter from the well-known author of the 
History'of Manchester, which is every way characteristic and worthy 
(»f the writer. This ingenious, learned, fanciful, and positive man 
was too honest to compliment away his faith,' either to taste or 
friendship; and the following manly remonstrance, which has hi¬ 
therto, as it appears, from oversight, lain neglected among Mr. 
Gibbon's papers, dissolved a connexion, which genius, perhaps 
equal genius, and^imilar pp^-suits, hud once cemented between the 
w'riter and himself, of whom, in such a caUvse, the one was too spi¬ 
rited to withhold reproof, and die other too proud to endure it. 

‘ You never speak feebly except when you come upon British ground, 
and,never weakly, except \^en you attack Christianity. In the former 
case, you soein to u'unt inforraationx in tise latter, you plainly want the 
connauu cfudour of a citizen of the worl^for the religioussysUan of youx 
country. Pardon me, sir, cannot bear without indignation your 
sarcastic slyness upon,Christig^ity, and cannot see without pity your 
determined hostility to the Qhspel. 

‘ I'hese, however,are trifles light as air in my estimation, whj^n they are 
compiircil with-what 1 think the great blot of your work* You have there 
exhibited deism in a new shape, and in one ti^t is more likely to affect 
the uninstructed million, than the reasoning fom which she has usually^ 
worn. You seem to me like another Tacitus, revived with all bis ammi>sity 
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ligainst Christianityihis strong phi|osoi)hical spirit of sentiment—and you 
will Imve the dishonour (pardon m<&,sir) of being ranked by the folly of 
scepticism, which is working so powerfully at present, anjong the most 
distinguished sceptics of the age. 1 have long suspected the tendency 
of your opinions: 1 once took the liberty of hinting my suspicions— 
But I did not think the poison had spread so universally through your 
frame. And 1 can only deplore the misfortune, and a very great one I 
consider it, to the highest and dearest interests of man, among your 
rea;^rs. I remain,’with an equal mixture of regret and regard, &c. &c.’ 

Let the manly iiii^^gnation, the wounded and afflicted friendship 
expressed in the last letter be compared with the courtly baseness, 
for it is nothing better, of that which, iinfortiuiately for the writer, 
immediately follows. 

‘ I cannot for,bear expressing my thanks to you for the very great plea¬ 
sure and instruction I have met with in your excellent work. I protest 
to you, 1 kliow of no history in our language written with equal purity, 
precision, and elegancy of style. 1 presume you have heard that offence 
is taken at some passages that are thought unfavourable to the truth of 
Christianity. I hope you will proceed to finish your plan, .oiid gratify 
tlK> eagw wishes of the public to see the whole of yoiir work. Alay I 
ever hope for the honour of seeing you at ihifj place ? It would give me 
the most realpleasure. 1 am, with the truest regard, &o. 

( * Jos. Warton.' 

Of his tw'o ecclesiastical correspondents, which did the author of 
the Decline and Fall despise, and w'hich respect f 

On the style and spirit of Mr. Gibbon’s own letters it were vain 
to coinment. They rank in the first class of epistolary composition, 
equally honourable to' the head and heart of the writer. Ease, vi¬ 
gour,'spirit, and the very soul of friendship, pervade the whole. 
On the subject of religion, they maintain a general silence, wiiich 
w’as obviously the effect of indifference; and on another subject they 
contain nothing that would put a Vestal^ to the blush. On one or 
two ocpasioiis, however, enough is disclosed to shew', that with the 
proofs of Revelation, Gibbon rejected the probabilities of natural 
religion. Born with a constitution naturally incredulous, he liad 
refined it into a systematic rejection of<k‘dmost eveiy thing beyond 
tlie reach of the senses*; aivl this, state hf the understanding, after 
the example of his school, be dignified with the name of Philoso¬ 
phy. In this spirit, death appears to liavo been contemplated by 
him with sullen acquiescence, as the physical law and end of his 
existence;- and, by a dreadful consistency, the Memoirs of bis 
Life, w'ritten very near'its lerinination, close w'ith the following 
norriblc sentence, 

* In old age, the conflation of hope is reserved for the tenderness of 
parents who (omroence aiiewlife in their children, thefaiih of enthusmts 
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•who sing hallelujahs above the clouds, and the vanity ef authors, who pre¬ 
sume the immortality of their name and writings/ | » 

This is sufficiently explicit—all r^^gipus hope is the faith of en¬ 
thusiasts ! Such are the comforts which phHosophy administers in 
the decline of life. But were death, as these men pretend, really 
the end of human existence, it might yet be inquired, who was 
the wiser man, he who had disarmed it of ks terrors by the hope 
of a joyful immortality, or he who, in contravention of the gei^al 
understanding and feelings of mankind, ha'H m|ule it to differ from 
the extinction of %briitc, no otherwise, tlian, as the one was accompa¬ 
nied by anticipation and the other not—that is, to differ infinitely for 
the worse i 

The former publication of his Meiiioirts, and the present one of 
his more artless and contemporary Journal, have ensd>ledthose who 
had heretofore contemplated Mr. Gibbon in the distant and dignified 
character of the historian, to form a nearer and more faihiliar esti¬ 
mate of his character a.s a scholar and a man. He was at once a 
severe student, a man of pleasure, and a man of fa^ion. Without 
profession, without tiio caj es of a family, and with a noble Jrien|i» 
who relieved him from the burden of his ow'n private concerns, he 
divided the day between the la(>our of reading, reflectwg, and com¬ 
posing, and the relaxation of elegaqj and polished society. Though 
bred a couutry-genticman, his constitution rendered him incapable 
of athletic sports, or even vigorous exercise; and at that early and 
active period of life, when his equals were pursuing the boisterous 
diversions of the field, young Gibbon was anxiously settling some 
point of ancient chronology, or laboriously working Ills way through 
the difficulties of the Greek language. * 

With talents in every respect but one, of the highest order, be 
was the artificer of bis own vast erudition, and he nvas one of the 
favoured few who, in point of mere attainments, may seem to have 
been eventually benefited b> a neglected education. Tlie calum¬ 
nies of his enemies, with respect to \he originality of his re¬ 
searches, may safely be despised. With a degree of perseverance 
never, perhaps, equalled in .the compilation a single work, he 
systematically pursued liii^way through thgt ocean of literature 
which intervenes between the secohd and sixteenth centuries of the 
Christian era. By nature ancyiiy cultivlition endowed with the most 
exquisite and classical taste, he endured, though not without many 
a sarcastic sneer, the«pomp and tumour of the Byzantine, and the 
figurative seiitentiousness of the Arabic historians. He had em¬ 
barked on a voyage of discovery and experiment more comprehen¬ 
sive and more difficult than had qver been un(|erta1cen by any single 
adventurer, and he had made up his mind to the toils and dis¬ 
couragements which awaited him. He read with greftt rapidity. 
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j»iid in lijs earlier |vears of stnd}', (a practice which may be com¬ 
manded to the i^iiitation of every systematic student,) he ab¬ 
stracted and reasoned upon whatever he read: he records, (and we 
give him full credit for the anecdote,) tliat he devoured an hundred 
pages of Cluver’s Italy, a closely printed folio, abounding with 
Greek quotations, in a single day. Of oriental literature he had 
not a tincture, nor, with accurate versions of their original writers 
at hand, would be have been improved by it. Though born and 
educated in England, the French language, which he wrote 
with an ease and elegance never attained by hiiq in die dialect of 
his native country, must linally be regarded as his vernacular idiom, 
lie loved its facility, its clearness, its litness for conversation, while 
die peculiar associations which connected its tirst acquiremeut with 
the intere'iting period of early life, commended it to the affection 
of his maturer age. For the habits of that highly polished and lively 
people, he early imbibed a similar attacbineut; and, in attending to 
those oblique and ironical hints of which he was so fund, it is not 
difficult to discover, that, on his return, accomplished and elegant, 
and fastidious, to his native country, he felt Not a little of the re¬ 
maining Teutonic character in the manners and conversation of all 
but die higl^st raulis in England. Yet'with an happy inconsis¬ 
tency, he loved her constitution and government; he discerned that 
the perfection of civil wisdom' might he found where perhaps the 
last grace and polish of life was wanting; and in an arduous 
struggle, the American war, he supported, by a silent vote in par¬ 
liament, (for nature had withheld from him the gift of oratory,) the 
interests of government against her revolted colonies. 

The strong Epicurean tendency of his constitution led him to 
abhor change as the greatest of political evils, and, upon this prin¬ 
ciple, sonietiiues in jest and sometimes in eaniest, he was wont to 
defend whatever was established, because it was so. lie consi¬ 
dered the progress of Christianity as a. disturbance of die quiet and 
establi^ed rights of paganism; and the Reformation, though he al¬ 
lowed, to .a certain extent, its beneficial influence on mental free¬ 
dom, as another invasion of the quiet md settled claims of popery. 
His serious (if in such a writer it be‘possible to discover what is 
tserious and what is not, bat his apparently serious) and strong par¬ 
tiality for Mahominedisin, was a singular phenomenon. Insulting 
and discarding Christianity for the follies and inconsistencies of its 
fuofpssors, which, at worst, were no more than a recoil of bumaii 
passions upon its genuine influence, he could endure, nay, he could 
applaud the Mohammedan imposture, though slaughter, devasta¬ 
tion, and military fanaticism were parts of its constitution. But 
the secret (a secret, perhaps, to himself) was^ .that the objects on 
which dio^ terrible qualides were exercised, Nppened to be Jews 
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and Cln istians, against whom intolerance itself ’Ji'as to be tolerated, 
and every licence was lawful. In bis insidious atfbeks upon tlic^Gos- 
pel, he liad reckoned too securely upon the apathy and indifference 
of his countrymen; but shocked and confounded, as he owns 
iiiniself to have boon, by the consequences of bis mistake, he put 
forth all his powers of sarcasm, irony, and vindictive scorn, on his 
indiscreet and unfortunate adversaries. Ij^him, the man and the 
writer (it is no unusual inconsistency) were two different crea^res. 
Affectionate and even piously attentive to relatives, who coulifcon- 
tribute little to bis entertainment, and nothing to his emolument, 
constant in unequal friendships, and grateful to fallen greatness, it 
is impossible not to pronounce him so far an amiable man^ 

It is difficult to discover how it came to pass, that a man who 
delighted in the conversation of chaste and acconjplished women, 
and whose correspondence with friends even of his own sex is M'holly 
nntinctured with pruriency of iinaginatit)n, should, in the great work 
bn which bis reputation was embarked, have had so little regard 
for the ]>iiblic and himself, as to pour out such torrents of ancient 
indecency. It is ilo apology for this iitsult upon the pul^ic 
rals, (a systematic and persevering insult of many years continu- 
anre,) that the poison \?as confined to his notes, an^ enveloped in 
the cover of a dead and difficult l|nguage. It did more mischief 
than his infidelity: it addressed itself to the invagination and the 
passions of an age which needed not to be inflamed by intellectual 
incentives—to the youth of our great schools and universities, who, 
captivated by the seductive charms of his text, w'ould be farther at¬ 
tracted by tlie leqnied semblance of his notes, to descend to the 
polluted margin, where they might decipher Greek, and drink in 
vice and profligacy by the same effort. We had once formed the 
impracticable resolution of expunging tlm offensive passages, of 
both descriptions, from our copy of the Decline and Fall. The 
libaldry, indeed, of the notes might,, by a due degree of perseve¬ 
rance, have been expelled, and a blofted page might have vi-ell 
been atoned for by the comparative purity of ^hat remained : but 
the sneers and sarcasms, ihq hints and allusions, the sly, depreciating 
associations and compariil^ns of the text c^uld by no art or eflbrt 
be removed.. • * 

Quinque pala>stritse licet ha;c plantaria vellant, 

Hand tamen ista filis. ullo raausuescit aratro.—P eus. 

So incorporated indeed are these vices with the very texture and 
tissue of the work, that it w^ould be as easy to extract, thread by 
thread, the offensive and hideous figures sometimes interwoven into 
a piece of ancient tapestry, as to detach those parts from Gibbon’s 
History, and leate any thing but the tramajigur& behind. Tliis 
maturity in intellectual vice, he ajjpears to have attideed only in 
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his later days. In If is Journal written at three and twenty, he speaks 
of the impurities efe* Juvenal in a*manner which shows his imagi¬ 
nation, and the principle, at least, of his morals, to have been yet 
untainted. It is edifying however to observe, that, having aban¬ 
doned the Gospel, the Gospel abandoned hlih; and that he is driven 
to the defence of his immoralities upon a principle which proves 
how much better a casuist is the meanest Christian than the great¬ 
est philosopher. 

‘ 'l^e reproach of indecency has been loudly echoed by the rigid 
censors of morals—I am justified in painting the manpers of the limes.’ 
(What! by such distinct exhibitions as necessarily prompt to vice!) 
* The vices of Theodora form an essential feature in the life aud character 
of Justinian, and the most naked tale in my history is told by the Hev. 
Mr. Joseph Warton, an instructor of youth.' (W hat is disgraceful to the 
one can be no excuse for the other.) ‘ But roy English style-is chaste, 
and all licentious passages are left in the obscurity of a learned lan¬ 
guage.’ 

They should have been left in the obscure and forgotten 
v^mes from which Gibbon’s pernicious itidustry drew them 
form. Such, however, is the consistency of a philosopher! and 
such was in .tps old age the morality of sTman, who, in his early 
years, bad the grace to describe the New Aretin as * blackguard 
buffoonery, which would be iKrow'n by with disgust, did it not 
attack religion with the most shocking indecency I’ How little 
did the yoiuig and virtuous writer apprehend that this shocking por¬ 
trait would one day become a striking likeness of himself! 

With such powers of entertainment and mischief as Gibbon pos¬ 
sessed, it was matter 5f serious complaint when his brst volumes 
appeared that the cause of revelation and of morality should have 
fallen into such bands as those of Travis, Clielsum, and Davies. A t 
that period Dr. Horne could have displayed ihc same liveh wit which 
had rendered llumc aud his partizans ridiculous; Horsley could have 
stretched forth that mighty*arm which laid prostrate the heresies of 
Priestley, and Paley could have emplo}ed that faculty of irrefraga¬ 
ble ai'gument which has since placed the evidences of Christianity 
on a basis never to be shaken. The la^, indeed, in one masterly 
'chapter of a work dedicated to general morality^ bestowed a severe 
and dignified castigation on the unfairness of the infidei philosopher; 
but he acknowledged, uhilo he declined, the difficulty of a direct 
encounter, merely because there was no tangible argument witli 
which to grapple, and because it was ^ impossible to refute a^sneer.’ 
But while the proper champions of revelation were silent, our liis- 
torian of the Decline and Fall received the hardest and most pain¬ 
ful stroke from a weapon, like the sw^ord of Harraodius and Aris- 
togiton ent;||yined with myrtle, in the hand of a panegyrist, and, 
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in some respects, of an auxiliary. No man was equally qualified 
with Porson to estimate the mcr}t»aud the vicei of Gibbon. Dis¬ 
tant and opposite as their habits and manners were, distant and 
opposite indeed as those of a geiftleman and an hog, they had not¬ 
withstanding many poiiiits of resemblance. With the common (we 
do not mean the ordin^) qualifications of w it, acuteness, industry, 
Greek, the absence of religion, and a sovereign contempt for dull 
men, who presumed to interfere with them/they met like two well 
matched critics prepared, by turns, to encounter, to admire, pvpa- 
uegyrize, and to abuse each other. Tliis singular but equitable 
combination of* feelings on the part of the Greek Professor, pro¬ 
duced a short critique on the historian and his great work; so 
discriminating and judicious, so mixed and compounded of sweet 
and bitter, so flattering to the author and so humiliating to the man, 
that, as the work from which it has been detacbecHis i1bt in every 
band, we may be pardoned for subjoining it. 

' * Mr. Gibbon's industry is indefatigable, his accuracy scrupulous, his 

reading, which is sometimes ostentatiously displayed, imnvensc, his at¬ 
tention always awake, his memory retentive, his style emphatic and ex¬ 
pressive, his sentences harmonious, bis reflections are just and [^oibiiwi; 
he pleads eloquently for^the riglifs of mankind and the duty of tolera¬ 
tion; nor does his humanity ever slumber unless wWn women are 
ravished or the Christians persecute^. lie often makes, when he can¬ 
not readily find, an occasion to insult our religion, which he hates so 
cordially that he might seem to revenge some personal injury. Such 
IS his eagerness in the cause, that he stoops to the most despicable pun, 
t)r to the most awkward perversion of latiguage, for the pleasure of turn¬ 
ing the Scripture into ribaldry, or of calling .lesus an impostor. 'I'hough 
his style is, in gfineral, correct and elegant, iic sometimcj dra^vs out 

the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument.” In 
endeavouring to avoid vulgar terms he too frequently dignifies trifles, aud 
clothes common thoughts in a splendid dress that uoifld bie rich enough 
for the noblest ideas. In short, we are too often reminded of thi,t great 
man Mr. Prig, the auctioneer, whose manner was so inimitably line that 
he had as much to say upon a ribbon us a Hapiiael, 

* A less pardonable fault is that rage for i’ndecetfcy which pervades the 
whole work ; but especially the last volumes; and, to the honour of his 
consistency, this is tHe sui^ man, wijo is so prudish tliat he due^ net 
call Belisarius a cuckold, because it is to*) bail a word for a decent his¬ 
torian to use. If the history were anonymous, 1 should guess that those 
disgraceful obscenities w'cie written by some debauchee, who, having 
from age, or acciden^ or e.xcess, survived the practice of lust, still in¬ 
dulged himself in the luxury of speculation, and exposed the impotent 
imtwcility after he had lost the vigour of his passions.' 

When it is remembered that in early life the motal sense of 
Gibbon was pure and virtuous, that the vice here reprehended grew 
witli his years, and that, in the mean time, he was ^adually op- 

, ' prc'sed 
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pressed by a peculiar distemper which, though not the effect of 
debauchery, probalily reduced h<in to the state here described, it is 
impossible not to acknowledge ilie penetration, it is difficult to 
blame the spite by which this jiis^ and cutting rebuke was dictated, 

, But the ultimate cause of the evil lay still deeper; principles 
and practice, operating-mlteniatcly as cause and effect, are generally 
observed to corrupt each otiicr. The understanding of Mr. Gibbon 
was first perverted—h's imagination was next debauched—^aiid, 
la^tj^ his respect for himself and for mankind was destroyed. There 
is an ancient Greek writer, whose works, had they found a place in 
Mr. Gibbon’s library, might possibly have directed him to the fol> 
lowing passage: Aio7i yvovl^s rov dsov cog 0sov t) £ux^~ 

fiFt}(rea>^ ifA-alaite^ria-av ev hi; §iaXoy»o'j!40jf uulatv, text Bcrxoltcr^r) r> 
eurtivsh; avloov xxp'dix-^AiO Kxt rrxps^coxsv xijln; 6 0sos ev lai; sn- 
dufjiixis oakm uxx^a.p<rixv. 

Thougii the iniidelity of Gibbon was, doubtless, in a great 
degree, a creature of the heart, yet a single defect, in a nobl*' 
iwdcrstandiiig, may have coutribiited to produce jt. With taste, 
invention, imagination, and memory, in greater perfection titan 
tlrtse qualities are for the most part singly bestowed upon men, 
Mr. Gibbon’s reasoning powers were not o}'the first order. Quick 
in apprehendi^.g, and eager in exposing single flaws and defects 
in evidence, he appears to haveebeen incapable of comprehending 
a great and complicated body of proofs, external and internal, such 
as must have been weighed witii care and candour before a man is 
entitled to reject the Gospel, and much more so before he is justi¬ 
fied in atteinptiug to unsettle tlie faith of others. But liis off ence# 
have been visited upoiv his own head by a partial privation, at least, 
of those posthumous honours, to which, in despair of a better immor¬ 
tality, he eagerly aspired; and it is to the honour of the Knglisli 
nation, that gciiius and erudition, such as those of Gibbon, have 
not betai able to preserve his memory fnim reproach, or, w hat t<» 
him would have been mor^ galling, from compassion. For a .sea¬ 
son, indeed, like his neglected or forgotten predecessors, he iniglii 
subvert the faith of the shallow, and the morals of the young; but 
be is an English classic who now begiag to|^p upon the shelf, 
and Puley has more readers than the 'hifidef historian. On the 
whole, as a champion who sallieo forth to the destruction of what 
he deemed the equal bigotry and fanaticism of all religions, his 
arm was unquestionably powerful, his lance sharp and glittering; 
he may have successAdly transpierced many peruicknis super^sti- 
tions; he may have chased before him many dark and Indeous 
phantoms of the middle ages; but when he attacks the basis of 
Christianity, he tilts against a rock, and his bruised and poiutless 
weapon recoils upon himself. 


To 
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To the noble and highly respectable editor of tliese volumes we 
have in the last place to express our obligations Ibr a collection no 
leas pure and inoifensive, than it is, in its different prts, lealned, 
acute and elegant. But perhaps j^ive are not acquainted with tlie 
full extent of these obligations. Perhaps, (and the character of 
Gibbou entitles his memory to no exeraptiondVoin such a suspicion,) 
perhaps we. have to be grateful alike for what has been withheld 
and for what has been bestowed. It is vfii improbable that in 
this edition his friend may have exercised towards his reinajus^a 
kind severity, which he”wanted tlic virtue to exercise upon himself. 
It is scarcely to be believed that all his stores of poison, moral and 
i)itellectuai, had been exhausted on bis great work. .After a dis- 
cliarge however copious, an understanding and imagination like his, 
had the power of reproducing such stcrefions with great rapidity:— 
.sliould this conjecture have any foundation, we ent»iat,*V'e adjure 
l^>rd Sheffield, as a lover of the hest interests of mankind, not to 
think his duty discharged by the suppresion of such evils, without 
their extinction. After his decease, his bureaus may be rifled by 
some needy and unprinci|ded wretch, who, with ostentatious and 
interested impiety, Uiaydraw forth tlie last dregs of Gibbonj*whi'rh 
are now perchance quietly: settled upon their lees. In Italy, W’here 
the nudities of ancient statuary arc endured by both scipes, there are 
however some groups of the most exquisite workmanship, on subjects 
so abominable, that even the lax morality of that country has con* 
dotnned them to a strict concealment—had they been the work of 
IVaxileles himself, they ought to have been broken to pieces. 


Aht. IV 
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* I Tils is, we are iuclinedato think, the worst novel we have ever 
^ read; we are sure it is lire worst \ve have br;en obliged to 
review. Others may be found more irrdelicate, a. few more tire¬ 
some, lialf a dozen inore ajisurd, and one <>»■ two more trite and 
childish: bbt it would iid^be possible, wqbelieve, to mtnre auy 
single wor k which possesses witliin*itself great aa aggregate share 
of all these bad qualities as ‘'Marie.' Why tiren do we condescend 
to w'aste our own arrd our readers' time upon it? only, we coit* 
fess, for the sake of id author’s name or rather names : Uiis farrago 
of dulness, folly and bad taste being the work of that polyono- 
mous personage the Count de St. Leu, alias the Kx-Con»table of 
France, alias the ci-devant King of Holland, alias Louis Bonaparte, 
alias Luigi Buonaparte. 

We 
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We had always heard that this poor man (and he has now one 
title more to the epithet of poor) possessed little of the ferocious 
abilities of his brother, but w^ gave him credit for talents and 
tastes of a more amiable kind ; (^nd we confess that we felt all the 
interest and respect which we expressed in our last number^ for. 
Ills person and charac^ter. We had not attributed his moderation 
to the meanness of his talents ; nor did w'e consider his love of 
private life as a prot^* of his imbecility, but w’ere charitably in> 
c,]ijucd to believe that Luigi was an anomaly in the Buonaparte 
tribe ; and, as the French song says that his mother— 

‘-k vingt ans 

Avail un niari et dix amans,’ 

we %ere speculating on the theory of his being really the son 
of old Carlo, who had the character of being a w'ortby and not un 
informed num. 

But this unhappy w'ork has destroyed all' prestige’ 'about Luigi, 
as Elba has done that of Napoleone :—the author of Marie must 
be a person of indelicate mind, of false morals, of bad taste, and 
of the meanest abilities. Nor can it be pleaded for him that this 
<4$ a knsty and inconsiderate production, for the edition before us 
purports. to be the second; and to cuiitaiu, even to scrnpuhsiti/f 
all the amendments w'hich the ingenious author has been able to 
make, since the first publication of his work in 1612. 

* The first edition of '* Mary, or the Pains of Lifce" which was printed 
at Gratz in 1812, having reached France, 1 authorize Mr. Arthur Ber¬ 
trand to publish a second edition under the title of * Mary, or the 
BufcAu'omen/ on the express condition that he shall follow scrupulously 
all the alterations wl^ich I have lately made, and pf which the original 
manuscript has been transmitted to him; and 1 disavow any other edi¬ 
tion than that of Mr. Arthur Bertrand.—Signed L. de St. Leu .' {Ad- 
vertisement.) • 

We have not had tlie good fortune of seeing the edition of Gratz, 
but we can easily imagine what kind of alterations the royal author 
has made in his itnmortal work, when we find that one of them, 
in so important a part as the title, has been to change the gentle 
description of the Fains of Love, into th^, more melodious and 
moving title of the Hutchzcomen! ' 

The plot of this delectable fale may be collected from the fol¬ 
lowing summary. 

A widow lady, who is still young and handsome, but wbo is also 
inconceivably virtuous and prudent, has eddeated her own brother 
Julius, and a female cousin Mary, whom she intends in due time 
to unite.—Julius, on the occasion of the approaching nuptials, is 


* Vol. XIL No. XXIII. Art. XI. p. 853. 
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obliged to proceed from his sister’s house (which is, we are told, 
detishtfuUy situated between two dyivcs on the marsh which divades 
the Licck and Waal) to Lille * en Flandre/ as Julius carefulij and 
geographically describes it, to perforin some formalities relative to 
his and Mary’s fortune, which happens, we kuow not how, to be 
ill certain funds at Lille—on his arrival there, about the com* 
menceinent of the French revolution, he is hold of, though a 
Dutchman, by tlic military requisition, and sent to the French army 
of Italy. This well imagined and probable incident is followed 
by another almost as likely; his sister and his cousin proceed to 
Paris to solicit Ris discharge; he in the meanw'hile is wounded, 
taken, and sent into Poland as a prisoner of war, where he is 
made a prisoner of love by a Polish countess, w ho invites or 
rather forces him to an illicit intercourse: in the meanwjjile Her- 
macinthe, the inconceivable sister, and Mary, suffer an the danger 
of the reign of terror at Paris. Hermacinthe is sent to Nantes to 
be * deportc'e’ to Cayenne, and Mary is obliged to marry a certain 
Duke of Ast, to extricate herself from the effects of a revolu¬ 
tionary law, which obliged all young women of famdy to marry^ 
either soldiers or good citizens. We are not told how', at that cri¬ 
tical time, the duke contrived not only to escape Ijiiinself, but 
to be able to protect a w'ife under the law; but no sooner is the 
marriage consummated and the plot thus thickened, than the reign 
of terror passes, and Julius escapes from his Polish countess and 
prison, and returns to witness Mary’s pining misery, and the Duke’s 
liiisbaiid-iike indifference. After a train of absurd incidents and 
everlasting arguments between the three virtuous persons, Julius, 
Mary, and Hermachithe, (the latter acting as diTeiiiia to the others,) 
—after slender hopes, strong wishes, and finally deep despair, the 
’ duke is so obliging as to go off, one hue morning, with a woman 
of the town, and shortly after to unravel all the perplexities of Ju¬ 
lius, Mary, Hermacinthe and the author, by shooting himself out of 
mere * gaiet^ de cueur,* and tfius enable M. de St. Leu to finish 
his novel, according to the old formula, with the wedding of the 
true lovers. 

As this excellent woiic is iikfhat most lively and entertaining form, 
a series of letters, a few othef characters ^ere necessary to main¬ 
tain the correspondence, and accordingly w'e are brought ac¬ 
quainted with a young gentleman called Adolphus, a great friend 
of Julius; these*youths.mutuaUy confide to each other the stories 
of their innocent loVes, and sometimes, * pour egayer la mati^re/ 
of some little adventures which happen not to be quite so in¬ 
nocent. Adolphus, however, quits his loose way of life,—casts 
off his mistresses, and marries a certain Dutch Adelaide, from the 
province of East Frilesland, with whom he lives very happily in a 
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close intimacy \vk)i Julius and Mar)', wlio, besides a fine rising 
t'anuiy of their own, bring up wi^i great care and aiiection a little 
ciiild which Mai*y had by the Duke of Ast. 

Such is the story with w liich tht King of Holland has ornamented 
modern literature, and we hope our readers are already satisfied 
w itii die profound knowledge of human nature, and the vivid force 
and originality which characterize every circumstance of this agree¬ 
able invention: but i^ve descend a little into the details of expres- 
skfij; incident, and character, tlicy will be still more astonished 
and delighted. 

Julius, to most readers, would appear to be' little better than 
w;hat is vulgarly called a iiincumpoop—^liis incomparable sister has 
him in complete subjection, and he does'^not dare take a walk w ith¬ 
out her p^’mission; yet to our great surprize and comfort we find 
tliat he is, afh very eaily period of the story, an admired author! 
a circumstance, however, which was quite as surprizing to his 
sweetheart and his guardian-sister as to us, when the ingenious J u- 
iius contrived to make them select from \ great packet of Inioks 
his * Essai mr le Bonheury deux pel its xol times in-\Q* At this, 
excellent little work ilermacinthe is quite * emife,’ Mary is quite ‘ eii- 
chaiitee,^ ai^ the old Swiss governess crjed out, ‘ avec sa iiaivelv 
Suisse, J’aieprouvee tout cela.'—^Julius could no longer keep bis se¬ 
cret—‘ il etait aux anges,’ and elirowing biinself at liis cousin’s feel, 
made her an offer of his book and bis heart.—* Quel tableau!’ he ex¬ 
claims ; and we are ready to admit tlial the whole scene, in M. de 
St Leu’s own words, exceeds any thing we have ever before stared 
at. We camiot refuse to our readeis the satisfaction of knowing 
the immediate consequence to Julius of this great discover)—hi« 
own sister,—in whose house he had lived all his life, actually invites 
him to breakfast! ’tis literally so. 

‘Since then,’ he vvntes, * Heimuciruhe pay-s me more respect, and 
soaius to think seriously about me ; tvery thiiif/ announces it to mo,— 
'Ib-moiTOw she will give uv a breakfast ? strange and wonderful event i 
I shall be in the company of those ladies!’—p. 19. 

Of IlennaciiiLlic, vvliO is the goddess of w L'-Join In human shape, 
our readers will be glad to know a Iklle more. The account she 
gives of herself and Ifer hushaitd is s>o‘* iiatura!, so icasoiiable, and 
so delightfully e.\pres.secl, that wo shall make a few extracts. ^V’'e 
almost trenjjle at uiidertaking* th*, task of Irauslating these exquisite 
jvassages, as our reader.s will .suspect tliat wp do injustice to the in¬ 
imitable 01 jgiiial; all that wc can .say is, that we shall endeavour 
to be as faithful as possihh'. 

We beg our readers to observe, that it i.s to her brother and her 
cousin, who never>have bet'll out iff Iter housey that she thinks it 
necessary to explain the following iuteie'.ting paiticulars. 


‘ Thousk 
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‘ Though extremely young, I am, nevertheless, a widow—all cold and 
inacc$;ssible to love as I am believed* to be, I have felt seiitimerits as 
lively as your’s. 

‘ ITou liave often heard tell (enteiidu parler) of the illustrious Fsedor. 
Hardly had 1 contracted the habit of thinking daily oi my chimmra of 
the man wljom I fancied to myself as made for me, when Fmdor ap- 
pt'ared to my eyes, and so fullilled my wishes and my expectations, 
that my astonishment at this inconceivablt cor^rmity will last all my 
life.’—p. 23. 

We hope our feina:)e readers understand this exposition of the 
lady’s everlastinij^scntimeiits on the subject of inconceivable con¬ 
formity ; we confess w’e find it rather abstruse, and hardly less 
incomprehensible than a matter of fact which she proceecb to re¬ 
late of the precocity of this u/co»i'etttz5/^lmsband, w hich vve really 
dare not prelend to, translate. ^ 

* II ctait parvenu au grade d’amiral presquau surdr de 1'adolescencef 
J1 paraissait avoir pris a tache, des son enlajice, dVssuycr justjua quel 
point de pcr/ec/ioa morale rhoinme peut pavvenir—quelle almablo et 
joyeuse raison quo la sienne! quelle facile et agreable vertuT—p. 24. 

Tins picture of a lJutchmaii, promoted to the rank of au a^nirar 
just as he outgrew his first jacket and trowsers—of a Dutch admi¬ 
ral exhibiting, even in his childiiood, the perfectibiiitT of human 
nature—of a Dutch admiral, whos« mind and character exhibited 
the union of the most amiable good sense with the most elegant 
gaiety, is, we believe, altogetlier original, and as ingenious us it is 
Cl edible. Whal follows is still more delightful, and at any risk \vc 
shall venture to transfer it to our own language. 

‘ U.ihappily the i^tales-General chose ray Fa^dflr to command a fleet, 
which, in circuinnaviguting the globe, should augment our possessions 
and the number of oui establishments, and by the solution of several 
important problems, advance the progress of astronomy and geography.’ 
—p. 25. 

This is a very important passage, and in reading it we cannot but 
bless our stars that Luigi is no longer king of Holland. What 
might not England liavo had to dread from a monarch so powerful 
at sea, and of such soiihd ssyd enlightened views!—who, wc may 
perceive, wpuld not have hesitated to send a j^eet under his greatest 
admiral on a voyage of discovery, who would have united an exjie- 
dition for colonial conquest with the circumnavigation of the globe, 

-—and who would have*made the whole suhsevvieiit to the jxnvaitce- 
meut of astronomy and geography by the solution of certain.im¬ 
portant problems! 

Thank heaven! Louis is no longer the director of the entorprise.s 
of the Dutch navy: and if the Prince of Orange should be jnclitu'd 
to make any such attempts, we trust he has no admiral of the cou- 

<’ c S* Nurmnule 
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tiumniate perfection,of Faedor,—who, as we shall see, died early in 

this famous voyage. The account of his departure and his death 

cannot fail to excite in the feeling heart, even of a British rival, tlie 

tenderest emotions. ^ 

% 

‘ He set out. On the dyke of the Holder, we made a solemn vow 
never to contract any other aliiapce—these were his last words. He set 
cut in a hunting-jackef^ fancied for Ins voyage, (il partit en habit da 
chasse imagine pour It^voyage.) I see him "still, at the helm of his 
(the admiral had no cox wain, it seems,) exhibiting the greatest 
emotion, putting aside his Huating flag with an air at once martial and 
melancholy, pressing my picture to his heart, atid repeiUing these words, 
which tor ever resound ih my ears, ‘ to thee or to itf —he raised at the 
same time his looks to the sky, pure but brilliant with a daz 2 ling ob¬ 
scurity, (cclatante obscuritc.) His words were a prophecy ; I never saw 
him more.-*!^Slx months after he was attacke<l by a terrible storm—his 
vessel dismasted, a'mtr'ouvnt ,— he immediately ordered the boats out 
—placed every body in them and on rafts, except one single pilot who 
had remained in the hold—no one dared to go and seek him—Fa'dor 
returns to the ship, flies to him, brings him upon the deck, and has 
hardly thrown the old man into the boat which received him, than the 
^ssel*»foundercd under Faedctr’s feet;—half-dnAvned, he exclaimed, 
“God, llermacinthe and Holland!"—Let’s dry our tears, my friends.' 
~p. 27. ^ 

We hope our readers requilfc no farther proofs of the power of 
just observation and accurate delineation of the quondatn king. 
We admit wc can produce nothing superior to the foregoing pas* 
aages, yet an addmonal extract or two will maintain his Majesty's 
reputation. Adoipluis is invited, for the first time^ to an evening 
assembly at the houstpof a lady in jraris—she plt;ases him, he pleases 
her; the company retires—^iier uncle, a nobleman in a cordon 
bleu,'Tails asleep—Adolphus makes love to the lady, the uncle 
awakens, and Adolphus must go; he wislics good night, hut, in¬ 
stead of leaving the house shrinks back and liides himself hehind 
tlie window curtain of the dravving>r(>om. 

* I there fell asleep, without project or design; but I was soon awakened 
by the noise of opening the door, and I saw a chamber-maid coming 
out of her mistress's room, she was goiiij^ fur a very pretty watch-light, 
with which she soon returned. Lstirrcd'iny chair; the maid, alarmed, 
dropped the lamp, which went out, and while she returned to re-light 
it I crept into the bed-chamber on tip-toe, and very silently established 
myself in a great arm-chair, which I found by groping: the maid re¬ 
turned, placed the wntch-ligbt in the chimney, and retired witliout 
seeing roe. Behold me then in the chamber of Coriuna, who slept 
tranquilly, and believed herself to be alone.’—p. 47* 

We dare not conclude the scene—but again beg our readers to 
observe, that it occurred in a house iu which all the fashion of Paris 

had 
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had been coHecled at an assemhjiy*, and the mistress of whicli this 
modest and excellent young man (* that is his character’) never saw 
before in Ins life. This trait of fnorals is only to be excelled by 
the physical anomaly of the lady’s being, while she was fast asleep, 
so far au'ake, as to believe that she was alone. 

Of Julius, our hero, an author and a sokUer, the following pic¬ 
ture, dravi’ii by his own hand, and describing his departure from 
Paris, to j(nn his regiment, will satisfy our readers. ^ •• 

* My posi-chaise was stopped on the Boulevards—with regret and 
grief 1 alighted, 5nd sitting down on the grass (quere, on what part of 
the Boulevards does grass grow ?) 1 looked with sorrow at the house you 
inhabit, and whjch 1 was about to quit. I felt tny head grow heavy, 
and lying on the earth, my eyes turned up to heaven, the immensity 
and depth of the celestial vaujt and the rapid passage of fe{v<?fTouds struck 
me with a new sensation. The thoughts of the nothingness of all hu¬ 
man things suddenly came over me,—struck for time with this 

terrible i<lea, 1 thouglit 1 discovered in it a frightful abyss. What, said 
I ti) myself, life is but a siiadow', it flies more quickly than clouds 
driven by impetuous /inds—eveiy instant, however little it be, carrier 
awa^' with it a portion of our existence. It passes quicker than the 
quickest arrow, since thnt mtly arrives after it tins departed be 
its celerity, time always precedes it. It (quew, time or the arrow ?) is a 
torrent which flows incessantly with incommensurable swiftness.’—^p. 145. 

lujlhi.s glyle our literary warrior proceeds at great length to ex¬ 
patiate on the extraordinary discovery which he has made on the 
fragility of human life—* Moi qui croyais la vi^^, sinon une chose 
sflre, stable, interminable, au moins d’une longueur prodigieuse, je 
fUcouvre qu’elle eSt incertaine et fragile.’ It^s much ^o be regret¬ 
ted that this ingenious young gentlenian had not discovered this 
fact before he wrote his ‘ Essai siir le Bonheiir, cn ^eux petits vo¬ 
lumes in-12,’ as the subject would have been worthy of a discus¬ 
sion in that inteiesting vvork. 

Mr. Julius and his incouccmthle sister get into a correspond¬ 
ence on the subject of the French, their poetry, manners, and cha¬ 
racter—^J ulius objects to them several very gmve offences :—he 
asserts, that, as to poetry, /hey never will have, he w'ill not say a 
Virgil, a Homer, but a Klopftock ;-»-'they4jav? no tragedians like the 
immortal Shakspeiire;—and Iphigenia, in Racine’s best play, calls 
Achilles Seigneur, and Achilles answers her with a Madame, p. 157. 
The wise Hermaeinthi;, however, soon pulverises all Julius’s ob¬ 
jections, and concludes a long flefence raisonn6e, (very generous in 
a Dutchwoman, who had been sentenced to transportation for 
life,) w ith a tolerably comprehensive assertion, * que, plac^e siir le 
plus heureux sol, dou6c des qualit^s les plus aim^es et les plus cn 
harmonie avec sa position, la France esl, de to^s les nations, la 
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pren^icre par la grandeur, TeclaJ;, la perfection hmuaine, comme la 
n6tre (la Hollande) I’est pour le oonheur.’ 

We need not proceed any fujtlier with our extracts from this 
dull and disgusting trasi); we will only add, that the language is 
every wliero of the lowest scale, and the only merit the book has, 
is the vulgar consistency of its matter, its personages, and its style. 

We long liesiiaied tcl^elieve that the adverti'iemciit which we have 
was not a forgery ; it seemed impossibh^ that a man, how¬ 
ever ill educated or ill endowed, should have passed through such 
a life as ]Mr. l»uis Buonaparte has lived, and siK:h stations as he 
has filled, without acquiring, if not more literature, at least mom 
Knowledge of the world; if not more good taste, at least more dis¬ 
cretion ; if not more taleiils, at least more judgment than to write, 
and above'uih'to publish, such a wretched performance as this.— 
We cannot but suspect that the greater part of Napoleone’s kings, 
princes, dukes, marshals, counts, barons, and chevaliers, may be 
iairly estimated by a comparison with King Louis. What must the 
valion he re here a monkey is the —When the flower of the 

fBuoimparte dynasty is the author of Marie, what must be the 
Savarys, Clarks, Fontanes, and Marets ? 



:r\Tn\ V.— J Tientisc on the Wealthy Pouer, and liesojnrc^ 
of the British. PmpirCf in every Quarter of the World, iu- 
cindirtg the East Indies; the Rise and Progress of the I'and- 
ing System explained; nilh Observations on the ?\aiional Re¬ 
sources fur the beil^ficial Emploi/ment of a redundant Popula¬ 
tion ; andfor reu'arding the Military and ISaval Officers, Sol^ 
' diers, and Seamen, for their Services to their Country during 
the late War: illustrated by copious Statistical Tables, — 
By P. Colquhoun, LL. D. London, 1814. 




I,. COLQUHOUN contiivr,s to arrest the attention of liis 
readers, rather by the magnitude ami distribution of his sub¬ 


jects, tliaii by their novelty. I'he objects exhibited in his * Police 
of the Metropolis’ were (jiniiliar to'ei^iry ieadei\ No inhabitant 
of this great town could be ignorant that its vast population was 
mixed up with swindlers and pickpockets, thieves, vagrants, beg¬ 
gars, and prostitutes ; but Mr. Colquhoun enabled us to trace tlieni 
to their lurking-places ;—he gave to each class a * local habitation 


—he brought lliem to our view in grpups amounting to thousands, 
and their pilfering and plunder to millions. Familiar as such objects 
nmst havt; been W him, from his oflicial situation, the systematic 
.xllainy which beHsclosed was so moustrous, and at the sauic time 
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so methodically planned, the of operations was so extensive, 
iliat ihc ti'iith of his statements was called in question; wc believe, 
however, it has been pretty well^ ascertained, thiat there was more 
foundation for them than the siiperticial observer had ever imagined. 

Mr. ijoiquhoun Inis now taken a bolder flight, and entered upon 
a research of a much Mider range. With dhconiinon lalwur, and 
some ingenuity, he has attempted to collect into one great mass, 
the siiui total of the ‘ w'callh, power, and resources, of the British 
empire, in every quarter of the wcnld.’ I’his splendid view is 
exliibitcil in f«ur 'j'ables, elucidated by explanatory notes; and 
the piinciples on j^^'hicli they are constructed are explained in four 
corresponding chapters. These tables and chapters occupy about 
one-fourth part of the volume; the reihainder being employed on 
historical accounts of the public revenue and expe;rdr[ure, and the 
public debt; on the settlements and colonies of Great Bn tain; 

and the territories under the management of the East India Com- 

4 

pany. 

'^riic first chapter is dedicated to the interesting and important 
subject of p(;pidation. The increase in that of Greiit Jh'itiiin, 
cording to the censusJtaken in IBOl and IBl t, appears to be as 
under:— 

9 Total in 

EiJgluml i'lid Wnli'b. .‘^colliiiul. Gioal Biilain. 

In 1801 - - - 8,87a,OBO 1,599,068 10,472,048 

In 1811 - - - 10,150,615 1,805,(^8,, 11,956,30.5 

^ .MM— 

lucicase in 10 years - 1,277,6.85 20^,620 1,484,255 

The extraordinarv addition of nearly a million and a half to t!ic 
population of Great Britain in the period f)f ten ^ears, and in the 
midst of a widely extended war, created some doubt as to the ac¬ 
curacy of the reliirns made in JSOl. Tt was objected, that the 
novelty of the measure iiecessarily produced impejfect returns; and 
some aflecled to say, that the ajiprehension of an inltmtion on the 
part of government to lay,on a [loll-lax in^iurnced those returns, 
and that immy concealed*die real numiter id' their families. There 
are, however, several facts, which, coupled w ith collateral circum¬ 
stances, amount almost to proof, that the increa.se is not more than 
might be expected. It is true, that in great towns, false retunis 
might easily be madh without fear of detection—a man might sink 
a part of his iumily, though iu would not find it quite so feasi¬ 
ble to bury his house out of sight. Now, it appears from the 
same returns, that the houses in Great Britain bad increased from 
1,937,489 iu 1801 to 2,163,946, in 1811, being 226,457 in the 
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same period of ten '>'ears : which gives pretty nearly the same in- 
creasi of population, as stated in %he returns. * 

A variety of causes have co-operated to this progressive increase. 
No one will deny that the wealm of the country has very much 
increased ; it is equally certain that this must have occasioned an 
increased demand for labour; this demand would as certainly raise 
the price of labour, a^yell as require additional hands to supply it. 
The change too in the manners and habits of the people has been 
favourable to an increasing population. The upper and middling 
classes of society are more abstemious, especially^,in the article of 
w ine; and the tradesmen, mechanics, and lower Orders, generally, 
ill the use of spirituous liquors. The almost dliiversal use which 
the article of tea has obtained, is, perhaps, one of the greatest 
blessings, both to the rich and poor, that was ever conferred on4he 
nation, not even the potatoe root excepted: the habitual use of this 
beverage has contributed in no small deigree to the health and com¬ 
fort of every class of society ; yet we l#ive heard, that a supposed 
increase of the number of insane persons has been absurdly as¬ 
cribed to the frequent use Of tea. The visionaries, who enter¬ 
tain such fancies, would do w'ell, before they propagate them, to 
inquire whether madness is a prev’atling disease among the Chinese, 
who may be said, * to eat their tea, ^ink their tea, and sleep on 
their tea.’ The potatoe was, for a long time, held to be an un¬ 
wholesome and poisonous root.+ 

A habit of cleanliness, which for some years has gained con¬ 
siderable ground in all ranks of society, and the almost universal 
use of vegetable clothing, either linen or cotton, next to the skin, 
to the exclusion of ahiiiial substances, as silks and woollens, have 
produced the most beneficial effects, in preserving health, and add- 


* For Ireland, tiie returns have not yet been received ; but in 1812 a census -was or¬ 
dered to be taken of its populationi^ whicht there is reason to think, has increased in a 
more extraordinary degree than in Great Britain. In 1695, as appears from the roils 
for collecting a poll-tax, its population amounted to 1,034,000; but, allowing for Uie 
usual evasions, it was, unquestionably, much higher. Mr. Rickman, who collected and 
arranged the census taken in Great Britain, assumes piat of Ireland, at the commence¬ 
ment of the last century, at 1,500,000, and tliat, in Ittl years, it has reached 4,000,000; 
but Mr. Newenliam extends it to a still greater number. Mr. Colquhoun, in his table's, 
takes the middle path, and sets it down at 4,500,000. 

t The labouring people of Scotland ih'e chiefly on potatoes and oatmeal; in the 
nerthern counties of England, these fimiisb the jirincipal part of every meal; and it 
is well known, that nine-tenths of the popitlatiun of Ireland subsist almost en¬ 
tirely upon Uicm. The enormously increasing population of Ireland is an unequivocal 
j'.roiif of the wholesome and nntritivp quality of this root. ' Wlicii I see,’ says Arthur 
Youna, ‘ th - people of n country with well-formed vigorous bodies, and their cottages 
swiiriulng with children—when I sec their meit atliletTc, and tlieir wfinion beautiful, 1 
know not how to believe them subsisting on unwholesome food.’ 
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ing to length of days. * The improvements that have taken place 
in the treatment of diseases, and\h*e perfection to which the ^sur¬ 
gical art has been brought, hav^ considerably abridged the usual 
inoi'tiilitj; and the invaluable discovery of vaccination has annu¬ 
ally saved thousands from an early grave, and would, no doubt, 
soon exterminate one of the most destriictiw diseases that afflict 
mankind, if prejudice and envy, ^interest'ffl and other unw'orthy 
motives, did not shed their rnafigilmt influence, and keep alive the 
variolous infection. 

Of the favour^lble operation of those changes in our habits which 
have contributed to the improvement of health, we have a proof in 
the report on the population returns compiled by Mr. Hickman, 
in which it is slated, ^ that the annual number of burials, as col¬ 
lected in pursuance of the population acts of 1801 1811, au¬ 

thorises a satisfactory diminishing mortality in England since the 
year 1780.' The result was as follows;— 

In 3780, one person in 40 died annually. 

175)0, one do. in 45 do. 

18C0, one do. in 47 do. ^ ^ 

1810, one do. in 49 or 50 do. 

The same good effeefe, by a regular sy stem of c.An;^ement, 
and by timely precautions in^revegting or destroying contagion by 
white-washing, fumigation, nry air, and cleanliness, have' been 
experienced in those great national institutions where disease and 
mortality once most prevailed; namely, in prisons, in hospitals, 
and in the army and navy. 

If the jail feve^, as it is usually called, once so common and 
so fatal, should by chance now show itself, it is subfbied imme¬ 
diately. The prison-ships and establishments on shore for prison¬ 
ers of war, who are, of all others, most difflcult to*inanage, were, 
ne.vertbcle.ss, kept in such clean, dry, and excellent order, that, 
though more than 70,000 prisoners were at one time, in confine¬ 
ment, no contagious fever was known itf any of them. A petition 
from certain prisoners at Dartmoor was sent to Mr. Whitbread, 
complaining, among other grievances, of the sick being neglected. 
A commission, composed*pf Eieutenant-G^neral Stepbens, Hear 
Admiral Martin, and Mr. Hawkdir, a justice of the peace of Ply¬ 
mouth, was in consequence deputed to inquire into the truth of the 
alleged grievances; the petition w'as disowned instantly by the body 
of the prisoners, amdunting then to HOOO; and the three who had 

* Nothing hut the inojjt rigid cleanliness will prevent anintnl matter from creating 
cutaneous disorders, and, we ^vHcrc, even worse euinplaiuts. The upper classes ot 
Chinese, whose silken vests contiguous to the skin arc seldom changed till worn out, 
arc, almost to a man, cither inrocied with the itch or the leprosy, or swarming with 
vermin; which, wt beliavs too, ftanticl is equally efficacious ia promoting;^ 
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it \t?ere ashamed and repe(itjintj and denied that they had any 
cause of coAnpkint. * We observed/ says the report, * in ])a8sing 
through the three first prisoats, that tJie men had a very striking ap¬ 
pearance of good health; and, \vith the exception of the fourth, 
which contains the Prisoners who call themselves Homans,* their 
health is universally^od,’ Previously to this complaint, a person, 
who has since lied Yrom attempted to raise a clamour 

^ahrst the prison, bj represemng it as a scene of wretchedness 
and mortali^. In consequence of this, it was visited by a mem¬ 
ber of the Transport Board in 1811. Ibe uunrber of prisoners 
dien in confinement amounted to 6572, of whom 36' only w'cre 
in the 1ios})ital, and one had died in the course of die week ; au 
example of health not td be ibund, perhaps, in an equal popu¬ 
lation, eitht? iu this or any other countiy. 

It is well knowTi, that in Greenwich and Clielsea Hospitals, into 
which are admitted only wom-ont, disabled, and helpless seamen and 
soldiers, there are to be found more instances of longevitv than iu 
iiuy other bodies of men whatever. 

That part of the army which has been serving abroad has suf¬ 
fered mucb from battle and diseaife; but, in the navy, the mor¬ 
tality has 'i.een incredibly srnait; |iud, as very erroneons ideas arc 
euUHtJiined on this subject, onr readers will be gratified to see tlie 
result of the official returns, which is as curious as it is satisfactory. 

Seamen and Marines. Seaincn and Mariurs. 

There were'S 

on board J r Died of "N 

the ships I On J St Jan. !81J—138,581 \disea‘>f!,„ / InlSlO—5,183 

of war in, ^ Isl .fun. 1812— 1 36J7^ \ drowned, > 1811 --4,26‘5 

all parts I 1st Juii. ISIS —138,324 i and killed k 1812—4,211 

of the I , {^\n battle, j 

world, J 

Thus it apjrears that tiie average number of the crew's of His 
Majesty’s ships, taken for three years, amount(‘d to 1.37,804: and 
that the average deaths in the year by di.scase, accident, and battle, 
amounted to 4,^54, being one in or little more than one 

—^ - 

• ITiese persons, to llu* diuouift of sonh; )inudred.s, exhibited a striking and deU’st- 
ablc scene of depraviu. These wrelclica, wliu were headed by a peiaoii caliiiig hiin- 
s'df • Geiierai of tbc Romans,' arc thus described :—^ llegaidless of every prinriptc 
of religion, they absolutely forfeit ail claim to be con.sidered a.s buman lieiugs, by the 
practice of the most detestable and abonnnuhlc vices ; they go nearly naked, some of 
Jheiii quite so, from gambling away llieir clotlics. .Some liave been starved to death 
by gaudiiiiig away IWeir provisions, a practice which has been discovered to extend even 
to iiseir provisions/i>r to come; and the couutcnauces of matiy whom we saw 

dcnoied a degree of wretchedness that exceeds ail description.' Tt appears, (hal 
the experiiiieni of placing armed soldiers over Hiem, to cunipct them to eal their food, 
was resorted to, but tliis was soon found to be ausafc, with a people as ferocious a.s tlioy 
't ere infamous. 
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man in 30^.* The retains do not^distinguish t^ose who died from 
accident and from disease^ but tl^^re ate good grounds for stiktiiig 
the latter |it not more than one in#60. 

Compare these, and many other benefits which the present 
generation enjoys, with the havoc formerly made by ' plague, pes¬ 
tilence, and faipine,’ by infectious fevers, tii|^nature of which was 
blit ill understood, hy leprosy, sciuvy, and small-pox, and we shall 
no longer be surprised at the rapidly progressive increase of |j|^ 
population of the Britsh islands. The rate at which this increase 
took place, priar to 1801, cannot be ascertained with any de¬ 
gree of accuracy; but from all the data that could be collected 
from tlie luunljer of births, marriages, and burials, it has been cal¬ 
culated, that from 1700 to 1811, being*a period of 111 years, tlic 
population of Great Britain has nearly doubled itselC^^and that, in 
tlie siinie period, the population of Ireland has increased more than 
160 per cent. 

On the accuracy of the population of the different dependencies 
ill Europe, and the foreign colonies, (amounting, by Mr. Colqu- 
hftun’s account, to iifty-threc in number,) exclusive of tlie ter.£itori'‘h 
possessions under the managemput of tlie East-India Company, it 
will be obvious that no reliance can be placed. TirCre are no 
official returns, and the docume^s aSorded by those who have 
incidentally written on the Colonies cannot be considered as au¬ 
thentic. The following, however, ’is a summary view of the de¬ 
tails, exhibited in the copious table annexed to this chapter;— 

Free Negro 

Europenns, Persons of colour. Labourers. TofaL 
Population (in 1811) • 

of Great Britain , 

andli'elan(l,e.\clu- • 

fjive of the army 

and navy - 16,456,^03 -- 16,456,303 

British*'subjects in .• 

the tlillbrent de- 
pemlencies in Eu¬ 
rope - - 18^300 -- 180,300 

Ditto, in the British ^ 
pctKseSsions in 

Nortli America - 486,146 — — - - 486,146 

• Tl't'sc returns ure wurtby the ulteiitioa of IVlr. Morgan, tlie intelligent actuary of 
ihu * K<|niiablt' Assnrance Oilice for Lives.* He will perceive from theiiiy that it is not 
cquiiiibk to niuKt'ilic officers of the Navy, wlio muy b«* desirous of providing for their 
fdiuilies, pny preiniuuiti so disproyiortiohate to the actual riskthe less so, as the 
adihtianal prr ceitfagc tormilltarif and sea risk is raised on the premium, whether it be 
i per cciif. or 6 |>er cent, though tlicse extra risks of u itian of ^ and a man of 30 mast; 
he iireoisvly the same. 
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Free ■ Negro 


British subjects in 

Europeans, ' 

'PA'Sons of colour. Labourers. 

f' 


the West India Co- 


t 


Ionics 

Ditto, in the con-^ 
quered countries, 

64,994 

33,081 634,096 

- 732,171 

ditto 

Ditto, in the British 
settlements in Af- 

^ 35,829 

26,253 372,800 

434,882 

rica 

Ditto, in colonies, 
dependencies in 

20,676 

108,299 -- 

128,9/7 

Asia 

East-India Cttmpa- 
ny’steriitfWal pos- 

61,059 

1 , 807,496 140,450 

2 , 009,005 

sessions - 
British navy, army, 
marines, and naval 
seamen in regis- 
ler^l veesels, in¬ 
cluding fuieign 
corps Bri- 

25,246 

40 , 033,162 - 

40,058,408 

tish service 

671,241 

if 


671,244 


Total amount of the 
population of the 

British empire 18,00],7f)6 42,008,291 1,147,346 61,157,433 


Aithougfa population is the sburce from which all wealth and 
pow#’»’ n»"‘'yoe derived, it does not therefore necessarily follow that 
ail po])ulous countries should be wealthy or powerful: this conse¬ 
quence must depend much on local circumstances, and still more 
on the nature of the government and the genius and habits of the 
people. &ance is a populous and a powerful nation, but not 
wealthy. Holland and Hamburgh, Venice, Genoa, and some 
of the smaller states, were once populous and wealthy, with¬ 
out being powerful; and India and China swarm viith population, 
without bemg either rich of powerful. ^tSreat Britain, throughout 
the long and arduous struggle in which she has been engaged, has 
exhibited to the world the singular example of uniting wimiu her¬ 
self the three attributes of wealth, power, and population, acting 
reciprocally on one another, and mutually tending to aggrandize¬ 
ment, It is here that the desire of acquiring property receives an 
additional impulse from a conviction of the perfect security which 
the laws afford to it when acquired—it is here that capital is 
thrown into active circulation by a perfect confidence in the faith 

of 
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of die government, which has never yet been brohen with the 
subject. j ^ 0 

To discover what the materials qre that compose the public and 
private property of the British dominions; that accumulation of 
wealth, which, aided by credit and character, has raised llus fa¬ 
voured nation to the highest pitch of grandeun and set her on an 
eminence far above all other empires, forny the subject of thq 
second chapter of Mr. Colquhoui/s volume, Cnd its corresponding 
table. IrJe sets out W'ith observing, that the same rules and prinq^ 
pies, to which individuals resort, on all emergencies, will apply to the 
affairs of nationsi^ that the object of botli is to have recourse to an 
accurate view of the resources in possession, and to the means of 
rendering those resources as productive as possible; that the re¬ 
sources of nations are derived from theT»'oduclive labour of the 
people; and tliat this labour is augmented or diministuMi according 
to forms of government, and the intelligence, ability, and zeal, or 
the want of them, in those who direct the affairs of states and em¬ 
pires; implying, however, we take for granted, a corresponding 
capital and expenditure for the maintenance of that labour. Our 
author also thinks, abd in this we are disposed to concur witlwhim, •« 
that, considering the limited territory and population of the,J^'itish 
islands, when compared Vitli ^oae of many other statoil^nd king¬ 
doms in the world, we uiay^legitipiately conclude, that the rapid 
strides it has made towards wealth and pow'cr, may fairly be attri¬ 
buted to the form of its government, and the w'isdom of its 
councils ;—wc would add, however, to the solid good sense of the 
people at large, who have co-operated in giving effect to those 
councils which thyy judged to be conducive the public good. 

I'he simple fact of cur rapid progress to a state of 
and prosperity, unparalleled in the history of nations; the noble 
stand which, with our seventeen millions of people we have been 
able to make against a population of more than one hundred mil¬ 
lions ;—tiic conquests w e have made of evei 7 foreign posjj^ssion and 
dependency of our most deadly and inv^eterate foe, wno had the 
poisons and property of all these millions at his disposal;—the 
annihilation of his navy aiwl his commerce,—'ire invincible proofs 
of the unexapipied power fpd pro^erityjof the British nation. 

To ascertain what the vast resources* are which have enabled 
this nation to accomplish such great and extraordinary events ; to 
trace the elements of which they consist, and to estimate Aeir 
value upon the same priuci)>lc as commercial men estimate their 
slock in trade, is, indeed, an * arduous task;’ and thougli, as Mr. 
Colquhoun observes, accuracy, to a point, in so extensive and com¬ 
plicated a range, is impracticable, yet, on a subject of such impor¬ 
tance, an approximation to the truth, if attainable, we agree with 
him, must be very valuable. 

‘In 
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' In lbnning.tfae ^tiinates/ says Mru Colqtiboun, * which are exhi- 
bitec^ in the Tables annexefl, the ^ablest writers in this branch of poli¬ 
tical economy have been consnlt^d, and copious notes have been in¬ 
troduced, calculated to elucidate, las far as elucidation has been prac¬ 
ticable, the grounds upon which the author has proceeded. From the 
scarcity of materials,, much has been left to the exertion of the mind^ 
and to laborious and k tricate, calculations, when information could nut 
be derived from booksVr public documents/—(p. 51.) 

Tho Table No. which is annexed to this chapter, contains 
iliH estimate of the public and private piopei'ty in Great Britain 
aud Ireland, with its dependencies, and is divided pito eight genend 
sections, as under 

1. Exhibiting the value of landed and other public 

and private propert}', ir. Great Britain and Ireland, 
auiounting to . - - - - ^' 2700 ',6.10,000 

2. - in 9dependencies in Europe - - 22,l6l,330 

3 . - in 7 colonies and settlements in North 

America _ - > _ 46,57.5,360 

♦. - in 14 colonics and settlements in the West 

Indies - - - ^ - 100,014,564 

5 . <■ -in 14 con<j[uered colonies in the West Indies 75,220,000 

6. • T— in 4 settlements in Africa - - 4,770,500 

7. -5 settlements and colonies in Asia - 38,721,05)0 

— - 'i,, » ■ w i i I-- 

Total 53 colonies and dependencies - - i^3024,103,i4i 

8. Territory of India under the control and manage¬ 
ment of the East India Com jmny - - 1072 ,127,751 

» ^ __ _ 

Total estimated value of tlie landed and public and 
private property the Britisti empire in all parRs of 

I.,a3 .tUllCl - • _ « 40516 , 530 , 89 ,.5 

It would be*ioolong for us to enter into a detail of llie parti¬ 
culars on which Mr. Colquhoun has constructed the table of 
whichan abstract; we must therefore content ourselves v^ ilii 
briefly staling the component parts of the first and most im¬ 
portant article in tlmt abstract. 'Fhcy are classed, in the first 
place, under the three general heads^,of 1. Productive privah' 
property \ 2. Vnpro(h(ctive prk'ate fhopertj /1 3. Pahlic p)o~ 
perty. These classes are again subdivided into a variety of bram hes, 
and the value of each branch is set down in four columns, one for 
England and Wales, the second for Scoiland^tiie third for Ireland, 
and the fourth for Great Britain and Ireland. At the end of the 
line, enumerating the subdivisions of property, is a reference to ‘ ex¬ 
planatory notes,’ shewing the authority from which the several sums 
have been taken or the principle upon which the.computations have 
been made. Our readers may wish to see, and it is all we can af- 

. ford. 
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ford to extract, that column which exhibits the tojtal ^alue in Great 
Britain and Ireland of each distiiiQt J>ranch of iHro^rty. # 

1. Productive Private Property, 

* Lands cultivated in grain of all sorts, grass, hops, ^ 
nurseries, gardens, &c. - “1" 

Tythes belonging to the laity exclusive of tMse in 
possession of the clergy - - w • 

Mines and minerals - - 

Canals, tolls, and timber - 

Dwelling-houses, including warehouses and manu- 
factones * - 

Manniactured goods in progress to maturity and in a 
finished state, deposited in manufactories, ware¬ 
houses, and shops for sale - • 

Foreign merchandize, deposited in warehouses, shops, 

<S:c. eitlier paid for, or virtually paid for, by 
tlebts owing to this country l)y foreigners 
British shipping of every description, employed in 
trade, including vessels on the stocks 
Agricultural property, consisting of grain, hay, straw, 
cheese, butter, and other productions of farms, 
including implements gf husbandry - 
Animals, namely, horses, horned cattle, sheep, hogs, 
goats, asses, deer, uild aniihiBls, ami poultry 
Fisheries round the coast of Great Bilthin and Ire¬ 
land, including inland fisheries 


1200,6'40,000 

80,000,000 

75,000,000 

50,000,0Cft*. 

400,000,000 

140,000,000 

40,000,000 

27,000,000 


Total of Productive Private Property - 


4|i)09^O 

188,000,000 
10,000,000 
i:2250,(>40,00(» 


* As a specinioii of Mr. Col^uliuua’s ‘ Kxplanalory Notes/ wc c\tradE^[RF»IS 
'll appeare, Iroin tlie returns to tlie Tnx Ollicc for the year cndiiugdth April, 1804, 
that the rental of real pr^perO/in F.tigland and Wales, h.cludiug raiiiw, canals, £ec. cal- 
cubted on 37,o.‘>'l,400 statnle acres, aiiiounted to 38,000,000: it is, however, known 
to hare inticli increased since tlnit period. The cultivated lands may be distributed 
as fallows— 

Gardens and nurseries. 


* Acres. Ij. 
about 20,000 at 70 

.yOO.OfiO SO 


Lands higlily cultivated in the vicinity of) 
large towns - - • * ^ 

Hop grounds ^ - 10q,00(J 40 

Lauds cultivated of a superior quality - • l‘5,000,0tM) 30 

I.ands cultivated of an Inferior (][(iairty 18,000,000 20 

Total of cuUivated lands in Isnglund andiitW.'iIes 3U,d'i0,000 acres, 

• estimated at - 

Lands cnliivatcd in Scotland, estimated atune-fifUtuf Isnchnd and 1 
Wales - - - ^ j 

Ltinds cultivated in Ircluadr estimated at two fiflhs 

Making a total for #re«t Britain and Ireland, of 


■«>.> r 

WJ* 

1,400,000 

2o,000,f)00 

4,000,000 

.360,000,000 

360,000,000 

750,400,000 
150,080,000 
, 300,160,030 

1200,640,000 

fi. Unpro>- 
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2. Unproductive Private Property. 

Vi^stc lands, at present uopro^uitive, after including 
all such as are incapable of^uy improvement ade¬ 
quate to the expense/ including ways and waters 
Household furniture in dwelling houses 
Wearing apparel ii^dvvelling houses - 
Plate, jewels, and\ther ornamental articles in dwel¬ 
ling-houses - , - 

,^pecit‘in circulation and hoarded, namely, gold, silver, 
and copper coin, including Bank dollars and tokens 


132,000,000 

185.000,000 

20,800,000 

44,200,000 

15,000,000 


* - —• “ 

Total of Unproductive Private Property jL'OPf,000,000 


3. Public Property. 

Public buildings, as palaces, churches, hospitals, pri¬ 
sons, bridges, &c. - - 

Public at'senuls, castles, forts, and all other places of 
defence,, with the artillery, stores, ^kc. thereunto 
belonging - - _ _ 

Dock-yards and all materials for sbip-buildii^ and 
repairs - : - - 

Ships ofovat, in number about 1000, of*which 261 
are of 'Uie line, in employment, including those in 
ordinary and building - ' 

Military and naval ordnance, and other public stores 


27,000,000 

17,tK)0,000 

10,000,000 

25,000,000 

10,000,000 


Tgtal of public property - ^89,000,000 

Aggregate value of every species of property, pyblic 
and prjwtte, in (jieat Britain and Ireland, as men- 
"fioned in ihe first of tlje eight general heads into 
which the Takle, No. 2, is divided - - ^2736,640,000 

Of the immense property of 4081,530,895/., Mr Colquhoun 
estimates colonies and dcpenilcncies taken from the enemy 
during the late war, exclusive of ships and other Boating property 
captured since 1792, to amount to i06,917,1Q0/; and the cap¬ 
tures by sea and land, he thinks, may .amount to fifty or sixty mil- 
liftns more: but of '0e8| we surrendered at the peace of Eu- 
rope, colonies to the value of 87,707,130/. This will reduce the 
amount of the national property to 3993,823,765/., which, be 
says, will be found on the strictest oKamination to fall considerably 
short of its real value. * It exhibits,’ says*Mr. Colquhoun, * in 
glowing colours,. the proud height to which this great empire 
has arrived in the sc ’ ‘ 

the immense resources 
wealth of the people; 


are or nations. 


__ _ jLi |nuvca 

of the state, and the rapid growth of the 
and W'faat is of more importance, the faci- 
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lity and power of rendering diis wealth produed^ to a greater ex¬ 
tent than prevails in any other nqtipn of the world.’ To what 
extent this productive capital is earned, it is the object of the third 
chapter and its accompanying table'to explain. 

This chapter professes to be ‘ an attempt to estimate the new 
property annually created in the British empirl, by the labour of 
the people employed in agriculture, manuf^tures, trade, com¬ 
merce, navigation, fisheries, and other branches of productive in¬ 
dustry.’ The attempt is certainly a bold one ; but the author * en« „ 
tertains a confident hope, that the estimates will be found, in all 
tlie different branches of productive labour, to fall short of the 
actual value of the new property created.’ He tells us fairly 
upon what principle the different calculations have proceeded; 
and he endeavours to elucidate them by co'pious explanatory notes; 
so that every one may judge for himself how far the author is 
borne out in his conclusions. In the pursuit of a species of 
statistical knowledge interesting to all nations, and particularly 
to the British nation, he laments that the official materials arc 
so scanty; but he assures us, that no labour, on his part, has 
been wanting to suf^ply this deficiency, by obtaining the 4)est 
information that could be had on each particular brancj 4 ««e!f?^e 
subject, and that the aid of official documents has been called in 
wherever they could be rendered available. 

This curious inquiry commences, as indeed it ought to do, with 
agriculture, that being the most important branch of national indus¬ 
try ; which, in Great Britain and Ireland, is presumed to give em¬ 
ployment and afford support to 5,500,(XX) of the population or 
nearly one-third of J:he united empire. The pj^lation of Great 
Britain and Ireland, including the army and navy, wa^Jifl!i;^Ui^-« 

in ISli, at.. . . . . . 17,096,803 

Estimated increase in three years, since that time .* . 903,197 


Probable population in 1814 '. 1%000,000 
depending principally on the soil of tiie "British islands for sub¬ 
sistence.* 

It is calculated that the graip^ potatoes, bops, fruit 
and vegetables, butter and dheese, grain, hay,•tur¬ 
nips, &c., for cattle, poultry, &c. will amount to . £ 127,690,541 
For the food of horses, horned cattle, sheep, hugs, 
goats, &c., and labour in feedii^ and attending . 75,117,376 


* We wish the British islunds were made to produce this subsistence, of which they 
are surely capable—^yet in tbe year 180f, the value of corn, doar, and other grain 
imported, amounted to the enormous sum of ten mililops sterling, which, after ail, was 
little more than one month’s consumption, lu 1810, the value of com, 6cc. imported, 
amounted to nearly five millions sterling. 

von,. XU. NO. IltXlV. " D.D ' Wool, 
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JJroughtup . . . . . . . 202 , 807,917 

M'cctI, hemp, flax, timber, for maijufactures; nurse¬ 
ries and miscellaneous . ; . \. 14,009,707 

Making the amount of new prop^ty, created by the 


cultivation of the land.^2X6,817,624* 

The next braiiclll is the yearly revenue derived from mines and 
minerals, which, m^erately enough we think, is estimated at nine 
millions sterling : we should have thought on a rough guess that 
important articles of iron, salt, and coals, would have amount¬ 
ed nearly to that sum, exclusive of the valuable products of the 
copper, lead, and tin mines. It must be observed, however, that 
this is the value only of the raw material. 

Next follows the important head of manufactures, whose rapid 
progress, within the last' thirty years, almost exceeds credibility. 
The astonishing improvement of the steam-engine, and the various 
machinery to which it is now applied, for facilitating some of the 
most important branches of our manufactures, has, by the num¬ 
ber of workmen displaced, fully counterbalanced the excess of the 
price of manual labour in this country above that of the continent. 

* Some idea may be formed of the value of machinery from the simple 
ta(n:,^&^t cotton twist spun in England may be carried to India and 
there sold^ at a profit, under the price of £he twist manufactured by 
hand in that country, where the %yag€s are not more than two¬ 
pence or threepence a day. Hitherto it is very certain that no fo¬ 
reign nation possesses either the skill or capital which the Britisli 
manufacturers have acquired, though we must not disguise the truth, 
that the French arc, in some particular branches, as in the cotton ma¬ 
nufactures for ins^j^ce, treading closely on ourjbeels, though gene- 
far behind us in skill, and at an infinite distance iu 
point of capital. We have heard of apprehensions that they will 
be able to cut us off from the foreign markets, from the low prices 
of labour which they pay to the manufacturers; but in truth, 
there is little to be feared on this score. The application of ma¬ 
chinery is become so ektensive in Great Britain, that tlie high 
price of labour is now but a secondary consideration. If the 
French had iron as |)lentiful and as cheap, and could work it as 
well as ourselves; illi^thcy had coals (A equal abundance to allow 
them to substitute steam-engines fur horses and men, then indeed 


* We can only refer to the 'Table No. for tlie several items which make up this 
amount. Ttie quantity of wheat, barley, oats, rye, beai« and peas, consumed by man, 
is estimated at 18,750,(MK» qiumers; by animals, at 11,8?9,000; iu lioer and spirits, 
'V.Jo0,()00; ill various mauufactures, 171,000; making a total of 35,000,000 quarters, 
rstitiiaied (wlieat at 70s. per quarter, and oats at 29s. per quarter,) at 73,734,29li.— 
florses iu Groat Britain and lixdand, 1,800,000; horned cattle, 10,OOQ,000; sheep 
and Jambs, 42,000,000, consume in hay, f^rass, itraw, vetches, turnips, ^c. 103,400,0001., 
Ac, 6tc. 

there 
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there might be some grounds for apprehension ;* but the possession 
even of these would still require*sometfaing else to enable theln tu 
rival us in the foreign markets— thme must be capital to set them iu 
motion; and we may be perfectly well assured that whenever the 
French shall possess tliat capital and can aHWrd a proportionate 
expenditure to ours, the wages of labour wi^4 be just as high in 
France as in England. r 

The different kinds of manufactures are stated by Mr.Colquhoun 
to give employment to more than 3,000,000 of the population 
the united kingdom, ificludiug their families; of W'hich fabrics tlie 
cotton, woollen,*leather, linen, fabricated metals, glass, and porce¬ 
lain are the most extensive. 

The various manufactures are estimated to produce, from labour 
alone, after deducting the raw materials, 114,'230,000/. yearly : of 
this sum the British and Irish produce and manufactures exported 
on an average for the last three years, according to the public ac¬ 
counts, amounted to 54,571,054/.; but as this sum includes the 
produce of the mines (9,000,000/.) the remainder, 68,C>58,946/., 
may be considered as consumed at home, and by the army and navy ^ 
iu different parts of the world.* * 

The next branch into \];hich Mr. Colquhoun has divid 
ject is that of inland trader from which the property of the indi¬ 
vidual is increased, though it does not appear to add to the general 
public stock of the natiorr: by enriching the individual, however, 
the resources and the revenues of the state are augmented. Tlie 
sum aimually created under this head he estimates at 31,5(X),000/., 
which being raised principally by productive labour, from compa¬ 
ratively small capital, is supposed to employ 4,5#W,00fj^ individuals, 
including their families. These consist priiictf^lly bf warellbllSfeniwr’ 
and shopkeepers of all descriptions, employed iu collecting and 
vending British manufactures of all kinds, to the consumer or the 
merchant; and under this head arc included the labour and profits 
of innkeepers and publicans* the profits^ of proprietors - of barges 



* Forty-four (Hffereiit brandies of numufactuK* are auinierateil in the table, of 
■which the highest annual produce U that of oHton, beiiiH’ *'3,000,000/., the lowest, 
tliat of the labour employed on tloor-«lotl>s, oll-doths, &Cjr;helng esiiiiiiited at 30,000/.; 
wooUert'i Hiuoiml to 18,000,000/., anctslrwu? /njfs, honnfjfs, (tys, ^’c. to 500,000/.—Wo 
transcribe the * Explanatory nuie* on ' Woollens.' 

* A nypectable and intclligcut inanufauturcr, who was examined before a commiilee 
of the House of Commons, iu 1800, estimated the produce of the woollen inanutac- 
ture at 10,000,000/. a year, and Mr. M‘ArtImr, in 1803, valued the whole, including 
the fmc fabrics from foreign w*ool, at ^5,.580,000/. We set*, by Lord Sheflleld’s printed 
report at the me.etiiig at Lewes w'ool fair on the !27th July, 181*2, that on a medium of 
the six years, from 1806 to 1811, both iiidusivo, there were imported 7,3:29,795 pounds 
of Spanish wool; the average price of which, on the tdth July, was 7s. 9d. a pound. 
'Hie niaimfactures fioni Ibiiisb wool may he estimated at *20,000,000/., and those from 
Spatiish wool at perhaps 6,000.000/. Total, ii6,000,000/.—Allowing 8,000,'000/. for the 
law mulcriais, the net value will be 18,(M)0,000/.’ 
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and other small craft, employed in rivers and canals; the labour 
per^rmed on rivears and canals ;< the profits df the proprietors of 
coaches and waggons ; 8 lc. " \ 

Foreign Commerce and Shipping arc stated to haVe produced 
new property to tl e enormous amount of £ 4(5,373,748 in the 
yeai* 1813, and to h^ve given employment to 406,350 individuals, 
including their fannlies; consisting of ship-owners, merchants, 
agents, consignees, brokers, clerks, and labourers. The magni- 
"•tflde of this commerce is apparent from the ofiicial returns of the 
value of imports and exports for the year above-mentioned, which, 
in the aggregate, stood thus: ' 

exported to all countries - _ - £ 73,725,602 

Imported from all countries - - - 60,424,876 


Total £ 134,150,478 


The ships and vessels engaged in this immense commerce are 
stated in the table at 28,061, carrying 3,160,293 tons, and employ-. 
ing 184,352 men. 

Next follows the Coasting Trade, which b stated to employ at 
jicsssOt»3000 vessels of every description, which are classed as 
under:'' 

Annual 


From the outports to hondon 
From Newcastle and Sunderland, with coals to 
London - - _ 

From ilittn to other ports 

From Whitehaven. Jji the coal trade 

f'_j . _ _'-j___! 


Vessels. Voyages. 

700 making *6,9-20 


450 

470 

250 


^^sUu^»es!>6tscdnveyjngprodace and merchandize 1,200 


3,750 

4,OO0 

2,700 

10,000 


Total 3,070 27,370 

‘ Estimating these vessels to average JOO tons each, which is some¬ 
what less than an oiheial return madq,iii 1798, of the coasting trade 
to the port of l,ontlon, the number 6f tons conveyed from one port to 
another of produce, including coals and merchandize of all kinds, 
would amount to 2 , 737,000 tons, outwards; and, supposing only half 
a cargo homewards, on an average, the&t; 0 tal would be 4,105,500 tons, 
which, taken at ten shtlliegb a ton, would give a profit, arising from 
labour and capital, amounting to the sum of two millions, estimated to. 
be the new property created annually from this trade.* 

We consider this estimate as far too low. ^Hie voyages performed 
may perhaps be fewer, but the number of vessels employed, we are 
quite certain, is underrated. 

*We now come to the Fis/teries, and we confess our regret that 
ail object of such vast national importance should make so poor 
nud insignificant an appearance in the list of * resources,^ from 

which 
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which the national wealth is den^bd. It is really disgraceful to 
this great maritime nation that, su/rounded as the British islands 
are with fish of the most nutritive and wholesome description, 
sw'arniing on banks of many leagues in extent,feach acre of which 
is far more productive of food than the richest acre of land, 
the article of fish should nevertheless be a luxury, in all the great 
cities and towns of the empire, confined to the upper ranks of ^ 
society. It has been proved, by direct and positive facts, that, 
with a due portion of encouragement, the finest mackerel and her¬ 
ring may be sold in London, and millions of them actually have 
been so sold with a reasonable profit, at one penny a-piece; instead 
of which, the usual price is from 8d. to I8d. Such indeed is 
the productive nature of the fisheries, and so easy would it be to 
render them a source of nutritious food for general consumption, 
not only in the maritime towns, but in all the inland districts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, that an adequate supply might be and 
has been furnished at Cr/. a pound, or about £ if a ton, when the 
price of butchers’ meat was ^70 a ton. This difference in* the 
price is much more than sufficient to purchase the accompai^i'%'ai7r«^ 
of potatoes and butter, ^>i'hich would reconcile the nia'ss of the 
people to the use of fish, and afford them a better and more relish¬ 
ing meal than a scanty portion of butchers’ meat with bread. On 
this subject we have lifted up our voice already, but we fear in 
vain. We hear no more of the *Fish Association,’ nor of tlie 
^rtby baronet at the head of it, who is not apt, on slight grounds, 
to give up the pursuit of any object of which he,may undertake the 
management; and*we therefore are reluctantly i^mpeiletl fp sup-„ 
pose, that the case is hopeless:—we know, indeed, that tlie impo¬ 
sition in London, far from being checked, is more«>tlagraut than 
before; and that the most infamous arts are put in practice to 
enhance the price. How cap it be otherwise ? the trading in fish 
is a complete monopoly; there is but one tnarket, and the salesmen 
and the owners of the fishing-smacks being joint proprietors, that 
market is just fed to keep it alive; but good cur^ is taken that it shall 
not die of a surfeit. 'I’he^Dstance too of iB|l market, and its ap¬ 
proaches, which are not the most Convenient, are against its ever 
being troubled by three-fourtlis of London; but these difficulties 
may be the very reason why the Lord Mayor and Aldermen are so 
tenacious of the privilege of confining the sale of fish to that pre¬ 
cious spot called Billingsgate. 

We understand that a suggestion was made in the proper quar¬ 
ter, of the expediency of bringing in a bill for establishing another 
market towards th^ west end of the town, which, by creating a 
competition, might break up the present scandaloiis monopoly, 

D D 3* and 
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and that the answer was, Whatuvill the city of London say ? We 

should be glad to tnow whatlthe city of London has done to 
entitle it to this or any other exclusive privilege, at the expense 
of the rest of the IbtnniiiintY in this great metropolis? There is 
an act, indeed, whicB empowers thecstablislunentofaiiew fish-mar- 
liet ill some part of \Vcstminister; and which, as we apprehend, 
^ r equires only the appointment of new commissioners to carry it into 
- effect, nic tinest situation imaginable for such a market is that on 
the Surry side of the new Strand bridge, thc.raor<j convenient from 
its contiguity to Covent Garden market; and as profit is the 
great stimulus to exertion, aiid several of the directors and pro¬ 
prietors of that magiiifia^nt undertaking, which does honour to 
the spirit and enterprize of individuals, arc members of the 
House of Commons, w'e do not despair of seeing this desirable 
object accomplished. The increase of the foot-tolls alonb, in con¬ 
sequence of such a market, would amount at least to £ .0(XX) ayear. 

Well may Mr. Colquhoun say, *• it is lamentable to reflect, that 
while 45,000,000 sterling is estimated as the value of butchers' 
other animal food consumed annually, the property 
created l&y the labour employed in the coast and river fisheries can 
only be estimated at £ 1,500,000, including the herrings and pil¬ 
chards exported.’ The value of the labour of the people em¬ 
ployed in the northern and southern whale and seal fisheries, is 
estimated at £ (>00,000 a year, which makes the total of the 
new property annually created by the fisheries, £ 2,100,000. 
The Dutch, when they first emerged out of their mud banks, far 
^exceeded, itPtheir fisheries, the greatest efforts that this country 
has yet made in the heiglit of its prosperity; and even now, after 
years of unparalleled oppression, * one hundred and ten herring- 
busses,’ says their secretary of state, ‘ have sailed this season to 
the Great fishery, that source of Dqtch’ prosperity.’ 

Want of example, of* encouragement, of capital and skill, have 
hitherto retarded the progress of the fisheries; yet we should think 
that a small portion of each would be suflicient to ensure the suc¬ 
cess of an object whjch, in every poiiftl of view, is of such national 
importance. While it ihereas^d the public wealth, it would add 
most abundantly to the stock of subsistence; and train up a liody 
of hardy seamen. It would at once give employment, on their 
bwn element, to the seventy-five thousand seamen and marines 
wlioliave been, and half as many more who are about to be, dis¬ 
charged from the navy,* many of viliom must either seek employ¬ 
ment in foreign countries, or become a burthen to their own. 

• The number of !>caincn and marioes voted for the navy in 1813 waa 145,000 

In 1814 70,000 


Discharged 


75,000 

The 
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The next subject which eiigigp the attention of Mr. Colqu- 
houn in his endeavours to trace tl/e wealth oS the nation through 
all its ramifications, is the business of the Banker, through the 
intervention of whom a certain quantity of circulating medium 
is made to perform the functions of ten, fifty, or a hundred 
times it's value; and the use of the precious metals, and what 
is of far more importance in mercantile transactions, time, 
are greatly economized. Millions of money may be paid artd • 
received with a degree of facility and security which specie 
could never perform. Mr. Colquhoun states, that the money paid 
and received daily, in the metropolis, amounts, on an average, to 
five millions sterling, or one thousand Qve hundred and fifty mil¬ 
lions in a year, through the medium of bankers only. To count 
five millions of guineas, at the rate of a guinea every second, 
and to work twelve hours a day, would employ one person nearly 
four months, or 120 persons a whole day, or occupy two clerks 
in every banking house in London. But all the specie in the 
w'orld would not suffice in the present state of the commerce of 
the country, to carry it on without a large circulation of Xqnk, 
notes, aided by the drafts or checks of private bankers. 4>y dis¬ 
counting bills of exchange, which otherwise would not be conver¬ 
tible to mercantile purposes for weeks or months, tliey accommo¬ 
date the trader, and accelerate business. And such is the facility 
with which the immense circulation of the checks or drafts given 
by the bankers, and the notes that pass through their hands, is 
settled among themselves, that by a clerk from each banking-house 
meeting at a particular spot, which they call th£.'>^ljgaring House,’- 
at a fixed hour every day, millions are paid and received in 
the course of an hour by an exchange of checks, and the balances 
are finally settled by a general assemblage of the collecting clerks 
of the respective bankers. It appeared in the report of the Bul¬ 
lion Committee, that of the*71 private hankers of the metropolis, 
46 were in the habit of settling their accounts in this maimer; that 
the daily payments made to them amount, on an average, to 
.£ 4 , 700 , 000 , or yearly to ,one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
seven millions; yet the whde of these paymiints are adjusted daily, 
by mean 9 of £ 220,000, this sum being about tlie average differences, 
which are paid by bank notes. If we extend our inquiries a little 
farther, and take intQ consideration the payments made by the 
remaining bankers, by individuals to each other, by the Bank of , 
England, besides the notes issued for the loans, the dividends and 
Exchequer bills, w'e shall probably find, that the annual payments 
in paper, in the metropolis alone, do not fall far short of three 
tliousand millions sterling; while Uie whole amount of bank notes 
in circulation does not exceed twenty-seven millions and a-half. 

D D 4 Mr. 
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Mn Colquhoun tlierefore is justified iu saying^ that * in no country 
in the world is this nJocity of Circulation carried to ^uch a degree 
of perfection as in Brilish metropolis.’ It is the restdt, as he 
observes, of puhlicS^edit supported by punctuality, in the transac> 
tions between man and man, which generates unbounded confi¬ 
dence, and gives energy to commercial enterprize—a character 
almost peculiar to Great Britain, which distinguishes her from all 
.the nations of the earth. 


1[here are 5 chartered banks, one in England, three in 
Scotland, and one in Ireland, whose 
united capitals arc estimated at 
72 private bankers in Ix>ndon 
659 country bankers in England 
72 banking establishments in Scotland 
fi3 banking houses in Ireland 


Capitals. 


i: 30,500,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
800,000 
1,400,000 


871 banking establishments, with a capital of £ 40,700,000 
” Upos which capital he reckons the profits to hmount annually to 

liie lasc branch of property annually created which engages the 
attention of our author is die Amount of remittances made to this 
country, from the colonies annexed to the British crown. The 
amount of property, arising from land and labour in those colonies, 
is valued, exclusive of tlie territories under the direction of the 
East India Company, at £ 50,740,470 sterling a year; and that 
part of the surplji^profits of this land and labour remitted to Eng¬ 
land annuailyris estimated at £ 5,000,000, though Mr. Colquhoun 
thinks there are strong grounds to believe, that it considerably ex¬ 
ceeds this sum. 

The account then of property created in Great Britain and 
Ireland in the year 1812-13, will, according to Mr. Colquhoun, 
stand thus: 


Agriculture and all its branches 
Mines and minerals, coals, tzc. 

Manufactures in eveiy>i.brapch , - «' 

Inland trade in all its branchy 
Foreign commerce and shipping 
Coasting trade 

Fisheries, exclusive of the colonial fisheries of New¬ 
foundland - * 

Chartered and private bankers 

Foreign income remitted - _ _ 


£216,817,624 

9,000,000 

114,230,000 

•31,500,000 

46,373,748 

2,000,000 

2,100,000 

3,500,000 

5,000,000 


Total in Great Britain and Ireland 


£ 430,521,372 
In 
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Brought over - .£430,521^72 

In fifty-thiee colonies and de’pendeih^ies, 

annual produce of labour 4 } 50,740,470 

Possessions in India - - 211,9^,494 

-- ^ - 252 , 706,964 

Total £ 693 ,228,335 

* The magnitude and splendour,* says Mr. Colquhoun, ‘of the ie> • 
sources which have beeH thus developed, cannot foil to fill the mind of 
every British suG^ect with exaltation, and gratitude to the Supreme 
Being for the numerous blessings conferred on this highly favoured 
nation/ 

The neUt chapter is, we believe, quite original. Having, as we 
see, taken -a general view of the population—the capital or wealth 
—and the new pioperty annually acquired from land and labour— 
Mr. Colquhoun now attempts ‘ to discover, as far as discovery 
is practicable, by approximating details, in what manner, and in 
what proportions, this property is divided among the various 
classes of society iii Great Britain and Ireland.’ And witlpthis " 
view a Table (No. 4.) is annexed to the chapter, beit?g, ds’^ he 
calls it, ' a map of civil society, exhibiting in one view the pro* 
portions of created wealth which is allotted annually to every class 
of the community, from the sovereign, in regular gradation, 
down to the pauper.’ The inquiry is certainly •curious, and not 
wanting in interest; and though it cannot be otherwise than inac* 
curate, Mr. Colquhoun’s ingenious divisions and subdivisions, with 
their several allotments, serve to shew, at one glance, what 
classes of the community, by their labour, tenJ ^ increase the 
national capital, and what other classes consume it. if Mr. Col¬ 
quhoun be at all near the truth, in stating the new pfbperty created 
annually from the different manufactures of this country, at 114 
millions, and that this addition to our wealth is created by the la¬ 
bour of three millions of tlie population, it will require no extra¬ 
ordinary skill in political arithmetic to discover that Uie profit of 
manufacturing labour is, iq proportion to the numbers employed, 
nearly as great as that derfwed froip the produce of the soil, which, 
according to Mr. Colquhoun, amounts to an aggregate of ^16 
millions created by the labour of five millions and a half of the po¬ 
pulation. We would,not, however, be understood to insinuate, that 
if the manufactures of the country contributed to the national capi¬ 
tal and the national revenue in an equal degree with agriculture, 
and with half the number of hands, they ought to be he& in equal 
estimation. The real intrinsic value, power, and independence of 
a nation must ultimately be found in its soil. 

In exhibiting a view of the popplation of the United Kingdom 

of 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, tts separated into eight distinct 
classes, Mr. Colqulioun mixes up into one class the labourers of 
every description; after which, however, we are presented with a 
suniniary view of classification into productive and unproduc¬ 
tive labourers. His first division is as follows: 

Total persons 
Heads of composing 

«.C!ass. families. their funiilics. 

‘ 1st. The royal family, the lords spiritual 

and temporal, the great officers of state, ♦ 

and all above the degree of a baronet, 

with their families - - - 5/6 2,8S0 

2d. Baronets, knights, country gentlemen, ^ 

and others, having large incomes, with 

their families - - 46,86l 234,305 

3d. Dignified clergy, persons holding con¬ 
siderable employments it» the state, elevat¬ 
ed situations in the law, eminent practi¬ 
tioners in physic, considerable merchants, 
r>>«niitacturers upon a large scale, and 
kejs of the first order, with their 
families _ . - ' 12,200 6l,000 

4th. Persons holding inferior situations in 
church and state, respectable clergymen 
of dillerent persuasions, practitioners in 
law and physic, teachers of youth of the 
superior order, respectable freeholders, 
ship owners, merchants and manufacturers 
of the second ...«4ass, warehousemen and 
respectable shopkeepers, artists, respect¬ 
able builders, mechanics, and pei-sons 
living on nfbderate incomes, with their 

families - - 233,650 1,168,250 

5th. Lesser freeholders, shopkeepers of Jhe 
second order, innkeepers,* publicans, and 
persons engaged in miscellaneous occupa¬ 
tions, or living on moderate incomes, with 
their families - - ; , 564,799 2J9&,47o 

6 th. Working mechanics, artisans, handi¬ 
crafts, agricultural labourers, and others 
who subsist by labour in various employ¬ 
ments, with their families - ^,126,0<)5 8,792»80O 

Menial servants - - 1»279,923 

7th, Paupers and their families, vagrants, 
gipsies, rogues, vagabonds, and idle and 
disrirderly ])ersons supported by crimintil 

delinquency - - 387,100 1,828,170 

3,371,281 16,165,803 

Separati' 
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Brought «ver - 3,371,281 

Separate Class. 

Officers of the army, navy, and marines,'in- J 

eluding officers on half-pay and superan- * 
nuateci, with their families - 10,500 

Non-commissioned officers in ^tlie army, 
navy and marines, soldiers, seamen and 
marines, including pensioners of the army, 
navy, &c. and their ffimilies - 120,000 



> 5^1 


16,1()5^803 


69,000 


862,000 


Grand total 3,501,781 17,096,803' 


The other statistical distribution ms^de by Mr. Colquhoun is 
that of the productive and unproductive labourers; and this he 
deems to be correct * as far as approximating facts could be 
obtained.’ It is as follows: 


‘ Product he labourers, by whose exertions a new property is created 


every year. 

Families. 

Persons. 

Income. 

Agriculture, mines, &c. 
Foreign commerce, ship¬ 
ping, trade, manufac¬ 
tures, iishcries, &c. 

1,302,151 

6,129,142 

£ 107 , 246:705 

1,506,774 

7,071,989 

183,908,352 

Fine arts 

5,000 

25,000 

1,400,000 

I'otal 

2,813,5)25 

13,226,131 

£292,555,147 


‘ Unproductive labourers, whose exertions do not create any new 


property. • 





Families. 

Person'^. 

Income. 

Royalty, nobility and gentry 

47,434 

416,835 

£ 58,923,590 

State and revenue, army and 



• 

navy, half-pay and pensi¬ 


"1,056,000 

34,036,280 

oners - - • 

152,000 

Clergy, law, physic 
Universities, schools, and mis¬ 

56,000 

• 281,500 

17,580,000 

cellaneous 

45,319 

S6r,937 

17 , 555 , 35 s 

Paupers - , • 

387,100 

1,548,400 

IT ^ 

9,871,000 

Total 

687,856 

3 , 870,672 

£ 137 , 966 , 225 ’ 


If this statement be correct, or if it approaches to the truth, the 
conclusion is, that abmit£ of the population are productive labourers, 
and divide somewhat more than ^ of their gains among themselves; 
that the other fourth part .of the community are unproductive 
labourers, and that this class consumes nearly the other half of tlie 
annual produce. 

Political economists arc not quite agreed as to the precise line 

• to 
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to \e drawn between productive and unproductive labourers, 
some classing the liberal and military professions with the former, 
and others considering them* to belong to the latter class. The 
truth perhaps lies i^ Uris, as in most disputed points, in the middle, 
'fbey form of themselves an intermediate class, lliat may with 
great propriety be denominated useful labourers; men who, though 
they do not immediately add to the actual stock of national wealth, 
. contribute at least to the security and protection of property from 
fraud and violence, and to the improvement of the health and mo¬ 
rals of society. Men of talent and ingenuity, thougti not themselves 
efficient labourers, add to the stock of wealth in giving the proper 
direction, by their superiof skill and intelligence, to productive la¬ 
bour; for without intelligence to direct, the mere labourer might 
exiiaust his strength to very little purpose. 

For a more detailed account of Mr. Colquhoun’s partition of so¬ 
ciety, and its various subdivisions, we must refer the reader to the 
table itself, wherein are specified the different pursuits and occu¬ 
pations of the whole community, their number, and their means 
—orb Vtbsislence. Such a table, if constructed from official returns, 
might, it is true, as Mr% Colquhoiin observes, ^ suggest many useful 
hints to the statesman and politician '* but that these * hints’ would 
* lead to arrangements highly benehcial to the nation,’ we may be 
permitted to entertain very strong doubts. No measure that is inju¬ 
rious to individual interests can be beneficial to the nation; and it is 
vey certain, that the limited degree of inquisitorial power, which is 
given to the commissioners for inspecting the returns under the 
property-tax act, might be rendered not only obnoxious, but ruin¬ 
ous to individuals. Such meddling with and prying into the pri¬ 
vate concerns of families, would be inconsistent with the spirit of the 
British constitution, incompatible with the national character, and 
the greatest inroad that has yet been made upon the independence 
of the subject—and for th^e reasons we cannot join in the * con¬ 
fident hope’ of Mr. Colquhoiin, * that the period is not far 
distant, when such a measure will be adopted by the legislature.’ 
Oor hope on the contrary is, that such .a period may never arrive, 
though we have lio objdbtien to ingeniou's men, like our author, spe¬ 
culating on such subjects, and constructing tables for their own 
amusement, and for general information. ^ . 

It would be too much to expect, that the splendid and magnifi¬ 
cent picture which Mr. Colquhoiin has exhibited of the wealth, 
power, and resources of the British empire, should be free from 
blemishes. Of this description may be reckoned the mmntenance 
of the poor—the paper currency—the public debt and taxes— 
faults, it is true, which every one conceives hiniself to be at liberty 

to 
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to censure—with the excep^n of our author who, onihecontr^, 
is gifted with the happy disposition of iinding * good in every 
thing/ 

The system of the poor laws founded on the.43d of Elizabeth, 
is, we think, right in principle, however it ma^ be condemned in 
practice. By this act the justices arl empowered to levy what¬ 
ever assessments they may think necessary for the relief of th^ 
poor, and to judge who are fit objects of public charity. The 
meaning is obvious, diough thete may be too much latitude in tbo 
expression;—the justicies may abuse the trust by making the as¬ 
sessments uneqi&l and oppressive in extending relief to persons 
who are ui\fit, and by an improper distribution of that relief; per¬ 
haps tliere may be some too, who, like Gil Bias’s friend in Madrid, 

* become rich by taking care of the poor’—these are evils that affect 
not the general principle of the laws. The act is sufficiently clear 
fn the intention of liiniling the relief to the indigent and helpless; 
for ill the same act the justices are directed to do what, indeed, 
might be difficult and even impossible for them to do—to set poor 
children to work, and to find employment for those w’ho are capa¬ 
ble of it. The distinction, however, between the capable, the idle, 
and the indigent, perhaps could not be always attended to. Cir¬ 
cumstances have occurred to prevent it, such as a sudden rise iu 
the necessaries of life, or a supply of labourers beyond the demand 
for work ; and sickness or other calamity may throw out of em¬ 
ploy, fora time, many workmen with the best disposition to be in¬ 
dustrious. it would be cruel and unjust to withhold relief from 
persons so circumstanced. Tlicy have, indeed, the strongest claims 
on all those classes of society whose incomes are derived from their 
labour, w'hen from any calamity or misfortune, mor^specially from 
those which no prudence nor foresight could prevent, they are un¬ 
able to continue that labour. • 

Of the various plans which, at different times, have been brought 
forward for the amendment •of the poor laws, for improving the 
condition of the poor, and reducing the'number of those who re¬ 
ceive parochial relief, none have yet produced the desired effect. 
3 ome have been too indulgent, and liable abuse—others, too 

inhuman for civilized soci6^ to tolerate—and others too specula- ^ 
live to be carried into practice. 'They have each ligured their day 
and departed, and w'e shall not rake up their ashes; but we cannot 
let the subject pass without a few cursory remarks. 

It is a very generaf and we tljink a very erroneous opinion, 
that the increase of pauperism is mostly to be attributed to the 
high prices of the necessaries of life. It would perhaps be more 
correct to say, that it is the necessary consequence of an increased 
population and active capital j but after all is it greater than ought 

to 
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lo l^e expected ?—we think not. Wh(S^I the number of poor per¬ 
sons receiving parochial relief in'England and Wales amounted to 
500,OCX); when the funds levied for their maintenance were one 
million ; and wheiiathe price of day labour was six-pence, the bur¬ 
den of maintainin^the poor was just as oppressive to the nation, 
and as loudly complained o/J as when the number receiving parish 
relief had increased, as in 1803, to one million persons, and the 
funds raised for their support, to ten millions sterling: but be the 
amount what it may, we cannot deny their claim to a maintenance 
from the public. We give a considerable share of the national 
income to those whose duty it is to direct the murals, and to pro¬ 
tect the public and private property of the nation—where then 
would be the justice of excluding the unfortunate and helpless of 
that part of the community from whose labour that income is 
derived ? 

The general iutroductioii of machinery into our maniifiictures, 
by abridging the demand for labour, and the great and rapid im¬ 
provements that have taken place in luisbaiulry, requiring fewer 
hands, might occasion a temporary increase of the number of pau- 
but the Huctuation in the prices of the necessaries of life has 
been, in our estimation, a far more fertile i|oui ce. This is a (piestioii 
so nearly allied to a measure of vital importance to the future pro¬ 
sperity of the nation, nt>\v under the consideration of the legislature, 
that it would be unpardonable, to ptis.s it over :—we allude to the 
framing of a law for keeping steady the price of coni, \\hich, in 
fact, will have the effect of keeping steady the price of labour, and 
thereby conduce more to the comfort of the poor, tJiaii tlu* t oo 
prevailing delusion of having bread cheap —a vague and indefinite 
term, which has no meaning, unless when used in eomparisoii with 
the wages of labour. 

Wheat maj be cheap at 90s. the quarter, and dear at 30.s. ; and 
Uie labouring poor may be wretched with the quartern loaf at six¬ 
pence, and comfortable when it is at sixteen-pence; the active capital 
and the expenditure of a nation will determine the demand for 
labour, and this demand will regulate the wages of that labour, so 
as to bear a just proportion to the price of the necessaries of life. 
For it will be found^tliajt wherp the sa^iply of labourers iS nearly 
balanced with tlie demand, there will the wages of labour be re¬ 
gulated by the price of provisions, and especially by the price of 
corn. A sudden rise or fall of the prices of^articles of the first ne¬ 
cessity must very severely affect the conditioti of the labouring 
l>oor, but those prices and the wages of labour will gradually tend 
to a level. 

We have lately heard a great deal of the cheapness of living on 
the continent. In France, we me told that beef and mutton may 

be 
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he had from 3^d. to 4d. a fliauiid, and that the quartern loaf is not 
aboVe seven-pence; but then those who wish to extol the cheapness 
of living in France do not tell us that the wages of a common la¬ 
bourer are & franc or ten-pence, and that a weauer or other mecha¬ 
nic may earn, by close application, from thirteen to eighteen-pence 
a day: the common labourer in England, who earns from two 
shillings to half-a-crow'n a day, and who gets his pound of good 
meat for eight-pence, and his quartern loaf for a shilling, has no¬ 
thing to envy the labourer of France; much less has the manufac¬ 
turer and mechanic of 'England, whose daily wages amount to hve 
shillings and froth that sum to half-a-guinea. If the delusion of the 
word cheapness is to seduce any one from his native country, w'e 
should recommend him to take up his abode in Russia, where he 
may purchase as much beef as he can devour for about three half¬ 
pence, drink as much quass as he can swallow for a penny, and get 
plenty of garlic for iiotliing; and he may probably earn by hard la¬ 
bour about three-pence a day: or if he extends his journey to China, 
he may purchase as much rice as he can eat for a penny, an incli 
of fat pork to season it for a halfpenny, and a cup of seau-chew to 
to wash it down foi*another halfpenny, and by working like a 
nese, he may perhaps earn two-pence halfpenny a day. 

Tlie wages of labour, m point of fact, are higher in England at 
this time, when compared with the price of corn, than they are in 
any other country, and at least equal to what they were at any for¬ 
mer pc;riod in this. When wheat was sold in the market at 52s. 
the quarter, the quartern loaf was six-pence halfpenny; and when 
this was the price of wheat corn, the price of labour was from 
six-pence to nine-pence a day. Take the present mice of corn at 
(ids. the quarter, the quartern loaf ought to (why it is 

1 Id. we leave the Lord Mayor and the Corporation of the 
City of London to explain,*) and the wages of a «ommon day- 
labourer are from two shillings and upwards : that is, the labourer 
in the funner period earned httfe more than his quartern loaf by a 
day’s w'ork, whereas he now earns more than two quartern loaves; 
and yet vve are for ever reminded of the iiappy condition of the 
poor in former days. 

The coiidilioii of the labouring poor. a% connected with Uio 
price of gram, and the policy or affording an equal degree of 
protection to the agricultural and the manufucturiiig interests of 


* The prices of provisiuits in rxnKhiii are slianu-full} ke|it up by iiiuuopoUes, arisini; 
out of overgrow 11 capitiiU. When that riiliculous ri'ninaiil of corporatiuii-medciliug, 
known by the lumie of ‘ Assize,' shall he aholi'lied ; w hen the baker becomes inde- 
(icndcntof tlie mealinan, llic jmhlicaii of the brewer, the coal dealer of the coal carrier 
or ship-owner, the fislinionger of the IJillingsgate salesman, anil not till then, we sli.ill have 
bread, porter, coals uiid liiili at reasonable prices. 
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Great Britain, are well argued in a speich, now before us, of ibe 
Honourable Mr. Baron Hepburn, of Smeaton, on the subject of 
tbe com laws, delivered at a numerous and respectable meeting of 
the county of Eart Lothian, * to consider of a petition to, the 
House of Commons,’ on this important question. 

In examining the history of the Saxon kings, be finds that corn 
was a regular article of commercial export; that however under ^e 
Norman race of kings a contrary policy was adopted, and the ex¬ 
port of every denomination of food,'even down to cured herrings, 
prohibited; and what was the consequence ? * the quart^*'of wheat, 
the year after this prohibition, (a very favourable and f^oductive 
season,) was at three skiUings, and a large surplus beyond the 
consumption remained an usdess incumbrance upon the hands of 
the husbandmanbut * it) the course of tw’O or three years there¬ 
after,’ adds the baron, * you will find the quarter of wheat as high, 
one writer says, as nineteen prfnnds, and another twenty-two pounds 
sterling of our money; and historians tell us, that several thousands 
of people died in London of absolute want, and many went into 
the country and gathered and eat the eai-s of green corn, merely to 
p«e«erve themselves in existence.’ 

This woeful change, then considered as < a severe visitation of 
God for the sins of die people,’ was the nhtural consequence of the 
farmer ceasing to grow wheat for which there was no market; and 
ploughing only as much land as would produce grain for his own 
consumption; turning the rest into pasture for the support of 
that stock which would not spoil by keeping a^^jfew years longer. 

Tbe same mistaken policy produced similar results in France. 
When its afiairs were directed by that able and ypright statesman, 
.Sully, wdio ust^Cflto say, that agriculture and pasture were the two 
great breasts of nature,’ every facility was afforded to the trans¬ 
port and export of corn; and the consequence was, that France 
became so ffourishiug and productive, as to enable her, after pay¬ 
ing freight and ail other charges, to undersel the English fairmer in 
his own market. But maVk the difference when Richelieu became 
minister! Weakly aspiring to eclispe the glory of Sully, by iloing 
something greater for France th^n Sully had done, he began his 
operations by establishing the manufaS::ture of silk in the city of 
Lyons. To encourage this manufacture, under tlie absurd idea of 
lowering the price of corn, and with it that of labour, he not only 
prohibited the export of corn from France, but forbade the trans¬ 
port of it, under severe penalties, from one province to another: 
the unavoidable consequence was, as Barou Hepburn observes, 

* Barou Bepbuni is an excellent practical lamer in a district o*' Great Britain 
'whicli conl’essedl^ fields to none iu the pcrl'ectiou to which the agricultural art has been 
carried. 

* that, 
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* that, in populous provincig, such as those round Paris, the price 
of bread rose to an enormous rate; and, across an ideal line, (4)r{i 
Avas a etimbrous, useless load, for the want ^ a market; and 
agriculture, ^us hrammelled and shackled, sow languished, and 
died/ . . 

Under these regulations of Richelieu, France remmued for more 
than a century, until the report of M. Turgot on the depressed state 
of her agricultur;e brought that nation to its senses; t^nd, as we 
know to our cost, she has again become an exporter of corn. 

The French economists considered agriculture as the. only pro¬ 
ductive cinpldyment If they had known to what pitch of improve- 
mertt manufactures could be carried by the ai(|of muebmery, tliey 
must have confessed the absurdity of their theory. In England we 
have felt the importance of manufactures! and afforded them a de¬ 
gree of protection and encouragement which, if popular clamour 
were attended to, would now be withheld from agriculture; yet, 
as the author whom we have just been jquoting observes, * it is 
the clearest of all clear propositions, tliat they are most intimately 
connected together; for the manufacturers eat what the agricultu¬ 
rists grow; and the ’aj^r .^wear what the former weave, and if 
thrive, the other ntuk This is the true way of viewing the 

subject, and this necessaiily leads to- the conclusion, that"the same 
protection ought to;, be given to the manufacture of corn, that is 
given to the manufacture of woollens and cottons: the prices qf all 
the necessaries of life, which are regulated by the price of com, 
would then become steady, and * ^eady prices ’(as the baron ob¬ 
serves) are always ^leap, because fix and keep equally steady, 
the price of labour,*-^and we may salely add, they tend to diminish 
the number of patfpefs. 

This, we are aware, is not tlie popular doctrine—^the man who 
professes it must not expect to gratified by seeing Ips name em¬ 
blazoned in chalk on every blank wall. If such be his ambition he 
w ill better succeed by picachpig up ‘ no corn laws’—* lower your 
rents,’ &c. It is not rent, wc apprehend;, thl^ occasions the high 
price of corn. Those who are most |:onv.ersant on the subject de¬ 
clare that, even at the prej^t prices, full one-third part of the laud 
now under cultivation, cqgwstitig of the hi|^ the light, and the 
poor soils, would do little more, jEl?en if free, than repay tfie 
expenses; they require all the labour,that the richer btitds do, 
greater expense ^of manure, pay all ^ochial and parliamentary 
taxes, and after all yield but a scanty crop.* Tlic delay of some 

* is stated in more tiiui^ne of the petitions to parliament, that the avem^ of renia 
does not exceed one-sixth paA' of the annual e.\penaes laid out on tiic lands; end that h 
Ml twelve pounds an acre are ftequeuily bestowed on one crop on Iwid the Ti.'iilot‘ whi; li 
does not exceed twenty shillings an acre. 
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legislative provision—the doubts that eatisl, lest a suitable protec¬ 
tion^ may uot be afforded to agriculture, have already put a stop to 
the inclosing of w^tes and Uie improvement of jwor lands; but if by 
bringing those iiit(La high state of cultivation, Great Britain can be 
made, as is generaiy admitted, capable of yielding a su6icietit sup¬ 
ply for its own consumption, it would appear to be little short of 
madness to continue to send yearly from three to ten millions ster¬ 
ling in specie to buy corn m foreign countries, instead of expending 
it in the improvement of agriculture at home.' 

Whatever importance may be attached to our manufactures, 
and none will deny their importance, they are, oevertheless, not 
without their, concopiitaat evils. By the general introduction of 
working by the task W job, the best workmen earn in four days 
more than is sufficient for^tbe week; and the consequence too 
quently is, that tlie other three days are spent in idleness, and dissi¬ 
pation : while die sudden stoppage of any particular branch of ma¬ 
nufacture, whether through the caprice of fashion, or the decrees 
of an eiiemy, usually send multitudes to the poorhouse, whose sub¬ 
sistence had been derived solely from that branch. Among tlie 
luuiwcis, toc^ that large manufacturing towns aiul districts draw to¬ 
gether there must be a number of idle^mid 4ppraved characters, 
whose pernicious examp^ mfeeis but teo ,g«ffiecally tlie younger 
part of die cpmmiuiity. 

Aud yet, extraordinary as k may appear, the proportion of persons 
who have received parish relief, in some of die hrst manufactur¬ 
ing counpes,. is much less tlian in some of the richest agricultural 
counties. Thus it appears from the return to ^liament, in J SOu, 
of the number of paupers iu* Bngland, that in the great manu¬ 
facturing cbwt^ of Laiicashu'c, the number of paupers was about 
7 m the 1(X), or about one-fourteontli part of the population; while 
in Oxford. tiif;y itnioimted to £0 and in Berkshire to £1 in the 1(X), 
or one-hfth of the inhabitants of those highly cultivated counties. 

This singular fact,.can only be explained by the practice which 
has recently prevailed in < all the great towns, and more especially 
in mluiufacturing towns, of the labouring poor aud the artisans 
fornling themselves into benefit societies, whose funds are applied 
to^ the support of tj^ose whom sicki^ss or a temporary want of 
work m^, have deprived'bf lbek usual earnings^ 

Mr. C^^uhouti observes that 

‘ Wherever oatmeal, barley meal, potatoes and milk form the chief 
part of the food of the labouring people, as m the several counties of 
Bngland north of the 'rreixt, and in the whole of Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, a greater abundance prevails; and .thl||^wherever the country 
exhibits the greatest and most general attributes of fertility j. where- 
ever the surface is covered with the most abundant crops, and the 
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finest verdure, there generally is to be found tlte ^eatest portion* of 
indigence’— T 

and he instances the returns abovementioned, wferein .it appears, 
that in Sussex and Wiltshire the number of paupers average 23 per 
cent, or nearly one-fourth part of the population, whereas in Cuin- 
bcriaiid they do not exceed 5 per cent, or one-twentieth part of the 
population. 

We have no doubt, indeed, that if potatoes were made the 
principal article of foody in the southern and middle, as they are 
in the northern cAunties and in Scotland, the number of paupers 
would be diminished, and the expense of their maintenance greatly 
reduced. For while w-e admit the indigent and helpless to have 
a right to a maintenance at the expeii§e of the rest of . the 
community, we cannot cotisent .to the propriety of dealing out to 
them the best meat or the best bread, or to proportion the quan¬ 
tum of relief to the existing price of corn. A regulation of this 
kind, which, however, has been adopted, is a sort of premium for 
raising paupers; it is equally unjust to the public by increasing die 
burden beyond what iu ueisessary, and to the industrious laboureiy^ 
who seesthe idle and dissolute better f^d than himself. The indigent 
consist of a variety of^iiasAs, which ate separated by Mr. Colqu- 
houn into various divisions, and we do not see why they should 
not ,be as variously treated, in the quality as w'ell as the quantity of 
food assigned to them ; this would tend more than any thing else 
to get rid of u great portion df those who have been admitted as 
objects of parocliiaTrelief, not from unavoidable but some of the ' 
* culpable causes of jndigence,’ enumerated by Mr. Colquhoun. 

It is but too true we fear, that, within the last Wirty years* a 
considerable degradation of moral character has been observable 
among the lower ranks of society ; we wish we could* say that it 
mounted no higher. Tlie ostentatious display of charitable do¬ 
nations, posted in tbe front 4>f the public newspapers, W'ould 
seem to liave subdued that pride and infiependertce of feeling, 
w hich would once have slirunk from being held up as the objects ' 
of such charity; but now an address to the Vw'iritablc and hu¬ 
mane,* from ‘ a reduced an unfortunqle tcadcsninn, or a gcii-» 

tieman who has seen better days,’ is an easy and elegant way|pf ac¬ 
quainting the purchasers of charitable fame, at what^anking 
houses their names and subscriptions will be registered. 

We do not agree with* Mr. Colquhoun and many very worthy 
people that this moral, debasement had its origin in the French 
revolution. It is the nsj^ral consequence, wc fear, of the general 
diifusiou of vvealth, of the increased population of manufacturing 
towns and villages, and above all of tbe want of education to check 
and restrain the propensity to vice. 


Great 
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Considerable improvements have taken place within the la^t 
thirty years, in tlii condition of the great body of the people. Al'litv 
ever is in the harit of travelling must be sensible bow much tlie 
comforts of the Ibwer classes have 1-een extended; he sees them 
better fed, better clothed, and better housed than they weie at any 
former period—more cleanly in their persons and dwellings, them¬ 
selves and their cltildreii more healthy and vigorous. He will 
observe Uic avenues to every town enlivened with comfortable 
small villas and n,eat cottages; and in the inauufacturiug«districts 
whole towns erected, where not a dw'elling>hoiise stood before. 
Instead of miserable mud hovels by the sides or thd public roads, 
choked up as they still are in Ireland and in France, w'ith a dung¬ 
hill in. front and a puddle behind—instead of a few listless beings 
covered with dirt and rags, whose squalid looks bespeak not 
merely a state of poverty, but of extreme indigence and misery, 
once too common a sight in this countiy*—^^lie wuJ jidw observe the 
liumblest cottage clean and coi^fortable, its little garden laid out 
in beds of Irerbs and flowers ; and the woodbine and the jessamine 
.^ers^eading the dooi^ and windows: th^e are indications of 
* comfort and plenty,; for when men j^nt roses they are not in 
want of the necessaries-of ‘Ufie, , 

llie next blot, or wliat niany will considf^ as false colou^ng, in 
Mr. Golquhoun^s picture, is the paper-currency of Great 1^'ritain. 
The late bullion question, which ot^iipied tlie attention, and em¬ 
ployed the pens, of many able mef^ Stewed how much opinions 
.^yvere at variance. The merchants entertained one idea respecting 
Ihe paper, currency, the bankers another, and the money-dealers a 
third; and resolutions of a committee of <the House of Com¬ 
mons, who had taken great pains to ascerfhiu the truth, were set 
aside by I'esolutions of a centrary tendency passed by the whole 
house. 

The general opinion, however, was, that llic paper currency was 
depreciated, aitdconsequently that the circulation of it, while unjust 
.to individuals, was injurious to the national credit. 'Fliis deprecia- 
ti^ was suppobcd to arise from an excessive issue, which made 
paper, like every dtiier article in ihe^ nmrket whose supply exceed, 
the dei^nd, to falFiu value; mid tli^ ^vil thereby occasioned was a 
rise irPlte^ price of every necessary of life; an effect, hovveves, 
which would have been precisely Uie same and to .the same extern, 
from an excess of any circuiaiiug medium, no niatter whetHei ir 
were gold, or silver, or paper. In foreign countries the evil arising 
from an e.\ces8ive issue of paper would the loss of credit by 
the loss of confideiice in tlie paper itself. ‘ 

la consequence of the pas.<>iTig of the Bank restriction bill iu 

1797, 
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17<)7, a great increase in the Bank issues certainiy took place.^ In 
1797 the nniuLint o.f its notes in circulation was alput ■ 8^ millions. 

In 1799 ... f“14 ctitto 

1801 . .. ^ ~ J. IG ditto 

1809 - -- - - --. 19 ditto 

.1810.- - - 2.1 ditto 

1812.25 ditto 

liil4 - - - - - - - -/7 “ - - 27J ditto 

It cannot be doul^ted that the six iniilidiis of paper thrown into 
circulation in tin? two years following the passing of the act, must 
liave been employed chiefly to replace the guitjciis hoarded or with¬ 
drawn for other purposes. From the commencement of the par- 
li'Tiiietitary inquiry in 1810, these wholly disappeared; and it is 
'worthy of remark that in x\\e eight ymrs preceding that inquiry, 
tit<i increase 4n the issue of paper was no more than throe inii- 
li'.ujs, whereas in that year alone it was four inillioirs. , There are 
no means of ascertaining what the ^nnount was of gold coin in tii- 
cululioK, vvhci) tile Bank .suspended its cash paynieiits; it has been 
conjectured at aboiu 15 iiiiliions ; and if so,,the difference ,hetw»"C.’^ 
2.‘1| mitiions of milted currency in, 1797, and 27^ millions iVi 1814, 
w'ould not be equivalent to the diflfertnee of li.o national capital 
and expenditure at the two jjcriods, were not those four millions of 
Bank notes capable of performing inorc bu.sine.-s, and in less time, 
than in gold. 

nie depreciation of paper was inferred from another t irciim- 
stancc. The market price of bullion rose so high above the mint 
price, that the guinea, after its disappearanpe from circulation, was 
S()!d for 2fj.v. paper currency, instead of its staudard*value of, 2 Is. 
At this period various causes contributed to raise the price ofjiul- 
lion. I'hat which operated most powerfully was <i»ur»iinutcns'e fo¬ 
reign expenditure. The wants of government were so urgent to 
'supply Lord Wellington’s army with specie, lliat there was a con¬ 
stant competition in the market between the govcrimicut and the 
private dealer, each striving who should bid most for an article of 
which the one had an interest in raising the piice, and the other an 
imperious necessity of puitiiasing. Some i^ica inay be foimed.as 
to the ammnit of bullion and spt-iSie, sent to Spain for^^e use of 
our army in the course of five years, from the tlcclar^wi of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that wdtliin six, months, the sum of 
four millions sterling *in specie had been .sent from England to 
, enable that army to move, ’i'hi.s state of things could Hot fail to 
produce a very unfav^irable rale of exchange; a^ravated proba¬ 
bly by the balance of trade beiitg against us ; the continental system 
bad, in fact, put an end to all trade, except that of a limited impor¬ 
tation by licences in exchange for bullion; it was not merely the 
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halahce of trade ^.therefore, but the whole amount of trade that was 
against Englaiid.K ^ 

That the high Lrtce of bullion and the great depreciation of the 
foreign exchangc^were in a great degree occasioned by the magni^ 
tude of our expenditure on the continent, is obvious from the fol¬ 
lowing facts. Soon after the peace with France was concluded, 
the price of bullion fell from Xb: 10s. tOc£’4:10s. the ounce, or 22 
per cent, and the cxcluinge with Hamburgh became more favour¬ 
able and gradually rose 22 per cent. 'or«approaclied as near to par 
as the market price of biillioii had subsided to dire mint price of 
gold* 

The experiment of suspending all cash payments, it must be 
confessed, w'as a bold one; and, as Lord Liverpool pronounced 
it, in Ills reply to Lord Grenville’s crimination of a measure which 
he himself had been a humble instrument in pron^ot4ig, 

* one of the most memorable among the whole number of the emi¬ 
nent services of that great man whom we all deplore—one that was 
characteristic of his genius—one that bore the stronge>t impression of 
that magnanimous spirit which, knowing the evil interpretation and the 
*oTljloqiiy that would be thrown upon the measure, w-as yet fully prepared 
to encounter p)*eju(lice for the public welfarct He knew the alarm which 
it must create in its commencement—the strong prejudices that must 
be excited—the dark forebodings to which so new and formidable a step 
must give rise; and,' continues his lordship, * w'hile Icannot sufficiently 
admire and applaud the spiiit which^nticipating all those conse¬ 
quences, boldly resolved at once upon the measure, I cannot but regard 
i4,as the source of our most successful efforts in the general cause—as, 
in ^ slight degree, the very means of national salvation.’ 

We verily believe, indeed, on looking back to that portentous time, 
that had not Mr. Pitt’s comprehensive mind anticipated, what after¬ 
wards happened, with regard to the disappearance of specie, but 
delayed the measure fill the evil day came, no expedients, no exer¬ 
tions, no sacrifices on tlie part of individuals could by any possi¬ 
bility have enabled us to Struggle through a war unexampled in its 
duration and expenditure. Every new alarm would have occasioned 
a rmi upon the bank j every guinea drawui from thence would have 
been hoarded, melted^ or exported; pfiklic credit would have been 
shakeii-^l trade and commerce at a stand, aud^^ peace been sub¬ 
mitted fo^ any terms. 

On tbie national debt, loans, and ouj* observations must be 
very brief; but we wish to notice the erroneous opinions which 
many entertain of them. When Mr. Hume predicted the bank¬ 
ruptcy of Great Britain whenever her publit debt should amount 
to one hundred millions, we have no doubt a majority of his readers 
acquiesced in the truth of the prophecy, ff any one had then ven- 
t tured 
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tured to makitain that ten times that sum would *ne day have been 
raised by iiidividuids for die exigencies of the stj^, he would,have 
incurred the suspicion of being a visionary or a Jadman. A thou¬ 
sand and a thousand times have we been told triat this debt could 
be carried no higher; that it loads, and clogs,and presses down the 
energies of die nation, and yet in spite of all those ponderous epi¬ 
thets, its weight has increased from year to year, and still die nation 
is buoyant! It has been represented as the greatest of national evils, 
and yet none can deny that the nation has continued to dourisb. 
That it has a liufit is most Certain; but it is as certain that none 
will pretend to dx die point where that limit i$ to he placed,''^ 

Tlie 


* Its progress is thus stated by Mr. Culquboun: 
The naliotiul debt at the revolution 
Increase in the reigtt of King tVilliain 


Principal. ’ Interest. 

664,263 - 39,G5a 

13,730,439 1,271,oar 


Debt at the accession of Queen Anne 
Increase during the reign ot Queen Anne 


16,394,702 1,3X0,942 

37,750,661 2,040,416 


Debt at the accession Of George I, 
Decrease during the reign of George J. 


54,145,363 
» 2,053,128 


3 , 351 , 33 ^ 

1,133,807 


Debt at the accession of George II, 
Dtcrease during the peace .« 


52,092,235 2,217,351 

5,137,618 253,326 


Debt at the eonimencenieut of the ^^isii war 1739, • 46,954,623 
Increase during tiie war ^ > - 31,338,689 


1.964,025 

1,096,979 


Debt at the end of the Spanish war 
Decrease during the pe^e 

Debt at the connuenccinent of the war 1755 
Jucrease during the war 

Deirt at the conclusion of tlie peace 1762 
Decrease during tlie peace 


78,293.312 

3.721,478 

74,571,840 

72,lll,0rH 


146 ^ 682,844 

10,739,793 


Debt at the cominencetncnt of Uie American war 1774 135,943,051 
fnemue during the war . . , 102,541.819 


3 , 061,004 

664,287 


2,396,717 

ii,444,104 


4,8*10,821 

364,000 


4,476,821 

3,843,084 


Debt at the conclusion of the American war 1783 238,484,870 

Decrease during the peace . i. ;^75i,261 

Debt at the ronimencCBaaiUt of the RcvoJationary'%ar f 233,733 609 
179i.'^, f 

liidfcttsc during the war • - , 327,469,665 


Debt at theconciusion tff |bc Kevplutionary war 1801 361,203,274 

hvereme during the peace ' . - - 40,207,806 

Debt at the commenccmeat^Hw'French war in 1803 601,411,080 
Incrtasc during the war ' ^, , 341,764,871 


8.319,905 

143,^69 


; 6,176,336 

12,252,159 


.20,428.488 

307,478 


20,735,966 

9,693,468 
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The establisliifetit of the sinking fund for the redemption of this 
debt was anothei. proof of that consvtmmate wisdom which will 
immortulize the i^mory of Mr. Pitt. Such was the effect f>f this 
measure that the 3 per cent, stock, which, at the <;!ose of the last 
M^ar in 1784, was at 54, rose in the course of 1786 to 76 ficr cent., 
and in 1792 reached 96 per cent. Hiis sbkiiig fund was first 
fixed at a million a-year; it was afterwards raised to ,£1,200,000; 
and in 1793 was still farther increased by the addition of one per 
cent, on all loans raiskl subsequent to that period: ^nd as a sink¬ 
ing fund of one per cent, will redeem the pnncipsfi in 37,41, or 47 
years, according as the rate of interest shall be 5, 4, or 3, f)er cent., 
the amount bon'ow^ed will always be redeemed in a determined 
number of years. I1iis circumstance alone sliould disarm the lui- 
tional debf of its terrors; its practical effects have indeed been 
satisfactorily proved by a Solemn declaratioii of the legislature; 
* that the total capital of the funded debt of Great Britain, amount¬ 
ing on the 5lh of January, I7B6, to £238,231,248:5s. 2'|.d. had, 
on or before the 1st of March, IS 13, been wholly satisfied and dis- 
•tcharged, the comiiiissiouers for >^he reduction liif die national debt 
having actually purchased £23B,3.>0,143:1 Ssi. Id., exceeding the 
aforementioned sum by £l 18,895:12s. W^d,’ The objection to 
loans, that they divert capital from a more beneiiciul employment 
in agriculture, trade, and manufactures, is, in some degree, founded. 
But when We have witnessed the pr^^esstve growth of all these 
branches of our national wrealth and' power, under the pressure of 
the very heavy loans which the late contest has compelled us to 
raise, we dnd in this circumstance the strongest and most gratifying 
evidence of the extent of our resources; and that the animal drain 
on capital already accumulated, great as it has been, has been more 
than replaced in each succeedihg year of war, by the still greater 
influx of capital created by the productive and renovating powers 
of this mighty empire. 

But the evil may be saijjfl to consist in the taxes required to pay 
the interest of the national debt arising from these accumulated 
loans; and diat taxes are evils, very few, we believe, will, be dis¬ 
posed to deny—eveiy one feels their effect—many are grievously 
-- 

Total funded and aofuaded debt 1st «f Feb. 1813 943,17^.951. 30,429,434 

Dubt redeemed . - - $236,801,742 7,748,562 

Debt 1st of Feb. 1313 - L.706i9l^tm9 22,680,872 

If to this be added the vast sums that were raised in amoundngfo more than 64 

injiliious, together with that rmsed in the course of the pijMM^ear, aud the wlioie reduced 
11 sterling mouey or 5 per cent, stock on each L.100, iwWal of the tiatiunal debt un¬ 
redeemed may be taken at L.600,000,000, bearing an iiUeresl of nearly L.25,000,00a 
sreriing, 

oppressed 
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oppressed by them, and the pressure must grow with the growing 
:imount to be raised. But even the timount of talation gives a spur 
to the tmtional indhistry, and calls forth natioifil energies. It is 
true tbut tuxes imuoase the price of labour, and may on that ac- 
coiuit, in a certain degree, check Uie export ot manufactures;, they 
affect also the annuitants, or those w'bo have a hxed income; but 
these are partial evils, from uiiicii, even ‘ universal good* cannot 
bu exempt. 

'fhough something odious attaches itself to the very name of a tax, 
yet a nation without taxes can have reached only a very low degree 
of civilization, or power. Thomas Jefferson, in bis * pliilosophical 
Messages to Congress/ boastiiigly demanded who had ever seen a 
tax gatiierer in America ? Professing oilfselves among the number 
of those W'ho experience no very particular degree of dffection for 
our transatlantic ^ brethren/ we arc not disposed to rejoice that this 
wr«'t('hed impostor has lived long enough to answer the question 
himself: we could rather have wished (as far as we arc concerned) 
that r)ur loving kindred had been still permitted to feed on Johnny 
cake, and hominy, without molestation tVom the tax-gatherer. « 

'Oie * Message' of Jefferson was .merely foolish; but the speech 
of an English ChancelltH’ of tlie Exchequei-, in which it was de¬ 
clared that taxation had nearly reached its limits, was both unwise 
and hurtful—luinise because it was known not to be true—^and 
hurtful because, whether or false, it tended to loWer the pule- 
lie credit and the public confidence, by which this country has 
been enabled to struggle through the contest, and w ithout which all 
the VI eaitli of the^ nation would not have availed it at the trying 
moment when the bank witliheld its cash payinentfj. It was not 
by planting the seeds of desjxindency that Mr. Pitt taught the 
people r>f England to weather the storm. The pilo^ at the helm 
sliould be the last man. to hint at danger. 
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Art. VI. The PehH Cushion, By J. W. Cunningham, A. M. 
V'icar of Harrow. 8vo. pp. 18(>. London. Cadell and Da¬ 
vies. 1814. • 

very liii^d opportunity for the introduction.Off humour 
into serious subjects, hi^ amounted almost to a total exclusion 
of it from religion; ftw where the matter enforces the most solemn 
attention, we revoliat.the impropriety of grotesque ilUistration : and 
this forbeara^u^e, 'in unison with our best feelings, has been es^b- 
lislied as a principle of taste, acknowledged by tlmse who are mqst 
capable of judging, and respected by all who are influenced by re¬ 
ceived opinion. Imniediatcl v after the Reformation, when polemic 

, ' divinity 
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divioity appeared in its lower walks, iti defence of die qap and 
surplice, and the\proper postures of devotion, the pulpit became 
die organ of loud^nd raiUng disputation; nor was die game spirit 
entirely subdued, when controversy was diverted to more important 
subjects : the infidel was to be combated w'ith his own weapons; 
and if ridicule, as in later dmes, prescribed the method of attack 
and supplied die want of argument, the sneeis Were retorted wdth 
a quaintness of wit, too nearly allied to petulance and scurrility. 
And here w'C may principally boast the improvement of modern 
controversy;—with the same arguments to enforce, we have felt 
the dignity of die subject, and forborne to sport w'ith the solemnity 
of truth, or even to appear in her defence with unconsecrated ar¬ 
mour. 

But though the subject of divinity is thus secured from profana- 
tkm, connected as religion externally is with the world, it must 
create incidental topics of general allusion; and while its ministers 
are distinguished by situation, by peculiar habits or acquirements, 
they are exhibited to closer observation in their lives and manners. 
JSew therefore are the representations of dramatic life, in which the 
clerical character escapes an introduction; it furnishes a ready ad¬ 
vocate of virtue, or an enemy of vice; sonfetimes, as in Richardson, 
wandering into grave discussions, which, however useful for disci-> 
pline, are prejudicial to the interest of the narrative; but more 
generally mbralizing with traits of cart^ure, which, artfully placing 
dte best intentions at variance with common sense, provoke a snule 
at honest simplicity, or broader laughter at ill-judged preciseness. 
The memory, we fear, of Mr. Abraham Adames is more fondly 
cherished in his distresses, as the incendiary of his own manuscript 
^schylus, or as the half-drowned king of Bohemia, than as tlie in¬ 
trepid guard^n of innocence and virtue. It is hardly to be ex¬ 
pected that the writer should withhold the exercise of a favourite 
talent, that he should conduct us into the tract of merriment, and 
suddenly shift the humour,'for the sake of moral consistency, or in 
exchange for personal eccentricity, preserve the dull propriety of 
character. 

With these preposi^ssions against application of wit to re- 
}igioji|iS subjects, and with this scepticism on th^practicable union 
of^^pllrious morality with humorous story, we rera the little publi- 

bn before its. It is an effort to introduce, in a light and cheer- 
mi narrative, the important-objects of religion and without any 
perplexing descant on immaterial controversies, to point out the 
dislinguisUing merits of that church which, after all the cavils at 
tiib envied opulence of its establishment, after all the imputation 
oil the bigoted protection of the state, owes its principal support 

to 
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to common sense and feeling, the zealous and u^hakcai advocates 
of truth. I 

* The Velvet Cushion,’ from the reign of Mary to the present 

times, surviving the vicissitudes of Catholic, Protestant, and Dis¬ 
senting worship in public, and of individual devotion in private, 
and filially devolving to the pulpit of a retired parish in Westmore*- 
land, becomes, .rathm- awicwardly, its own historian to a vicarin the 
forty-fifth year of bis incumbency. Of its object we give the fol¬ 
lowing account. , • 

* From the Pisgah of the pulpit I have seen most of the great men of 
successive ages, whom piety, custom, accident, or their wives, have 
brought to church. In the same commanding situation I have heard 
all the best preachers of three centuries. Thus all the grand questions 
in religion and morality, and by dint of fasts and thanksgivings, in poli¬ 
tics, have been submitted to my consideration. And when conveyed 
for warmth during the,week, from the pulpit to the vestry, I have heard 
all sorts of questions discussed, in all sorts of tempers by all sorts of men. 
The clerjks, sextons and pew-openers also, a class of persons falsely 
thought to have little to do with the affairs of the church, except to 
take one fee for burying the dead, and sometimes another for digging'* 
them up again, have given me much information:. They play, indeed, 
inferior parts in the ecclesiastical drama; but as far as free.and fluent 
elocution goes to form an actor, they have probably few superiors. 
Amidst such privileges, I trust, I have not been altogether idle. And 
if you are curious to we tbe,f«@uU of my cogitations, and I# compare 
them with your oun, you hkve now the opportunity. The paper in 
your hands contains an account of much that I have heard and seen, 
with my own comments upon it.'—p. J2. 

TJie worthy viedr, to whom thb is addressed, is die truly pastoral 
divine. A pinch of snulf, riarely a. pipe, aii occasional nap and a 
trifliug complaint, compose his frugal stock of bod^y indulgence 
and inortiiication; and except a digressive leaning to loyalty and 
tylbes, his whole niind is concentrated in the spiritual welfare of 
the church, and more particularly of hisaown flock. Of his mode 
of life we give the following extract: 

‘ It was a rule with hiui'iilways to follow up ins morning petitions to 
bis Father in heaven, by re|ii|iniug the study of^tbat blessed book with 
which he^had closed the day, Aftei^tliis Ii^ called together his circle 
of grey-headed servants, to join him in devout supplication fur blessings, 
upon his family and upon the world. Then he breakfasted. Then, 
chiefly, though not e;.xcl«sively, by devout reading, he laid up materials 
for the sermon of the next Sunday. Then he visited, perhaps, some 
cottages in his village, instructed the ignorant, rebuked the,careless, or 
bound up the wounds of the broken-hearted, and taught them, without 
appealing to his own case, though no one who saw him Could help mak¬ 
ing the application, how happy is the people, who have the Lord for 
their God." '—p. 28. 


Having 
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Having iutrodl^ed the Vicar, -we cannot in courtesy neglect his 
partner. ? 

‘ There was one ffosom which shared all his joys and sorrows. He had 
a wife who was the pillar of his little fabric of worldly comforts.’ (p. 7*) 
‘“She had taught herself lo love whatever beloved. Indeed fifty years 
oP intimate commutnou were not likely to leave much difference of 
taste,’ (p. 14.) * They were like the strings of two hnely-Uined instru¬ 
ments brought into contact—touch the one and the other vibrated.'— 
p. 20. 

In this cclio of all his sentiments, this reflection all his feelings, 
there are still discoverable the distinguishing features of female 
aflcction ; that minute superintendence over his trifling habits, those 
udniunitions on his bodily health, and tlie sly practices on his diet, 
xvhicb iiiai'k tiie faithful w'ifc, and which, whether, in this instance, 
tin y were considered as the overflowings of love, or the trials of 
patience, wore submitted to with equal re3%tmtion. If he read 
alf»ud, lie was reminded of tlte mortal texture of his lungs; if he 
drank his tea, his nerves were consulted by tlie unequal mixture fif 
black; and if his fancy ever wandered iii the regions of theology, 
it was recalled by a memento of the hour of bed. e were par¬ 
ticularly pleased with the essential difference of character in this 
worthy couple; with those contrasts in trifles which offer no in¬ 
terruption to the strictest unison, and yet mark tlie distiuguishiitg 
propertidfc of their minds. Hie vicars., indignant at the holes w itii 
which the puritanical lialbert had pierced his cpshiun, is transported 
to the controversies of other centuries; the careful lady reflects mi 
the vt^astcful consumption of cottoiT i» repairs: he foresees, in the 
contempt of liis surplice, tlie insult to religion il!self; site eNtiaurt^ 
her sensibility on the neglect of her oWn handy-W’ork: he'‘dc)u.uids 
the consequence of a successful rebellion of the branches against 
the stem; she hurries to gather her young chicken, straying from 
the dam; lastly, the vicar prognosticates the siifibcation of popeiy 
by the general dijfusiuii of the Bible. * Suppose, tny love,’ (said 
the old lady,) to whom the mere name of the Bible alvvays suggeslt d 
her own duties with regard to it, * we uow read our o\*,n chujitt-r 
and go to bed.’ fp. 26*.) lo compley?. this picture of haruiuii}, 
tlie influence of religion' was always over them. In earlier youth, 
when Itfe'engsiges by its own attractions, and the^ind, buoyant with 
happhitbss, flitjs from tlie* feeling of .mortality, they checked the 
thoughtless rapture, with the hallowed tbobg^ of God: in their 
later day, when, with the decaying senses, enjoyments fade, and 
ivAtiire grows sad and weary, Uiere was for them a steady ray of 
netting light, which softened the abruptness of the decline, sUengtli- 
fiied resignation, and gave assurance to hope. * They did read 
(heir chiqitcr and rose from it, as I have heard Uiem sav ihcv alvvavs 
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did, loving God and one another even belter tbaJ they did before/ 
We have only to wis^ that the picture of the hiiy had been more 
consistent; sometimes she is in danger of drivellAig,and sometimes 
she discourses on subjects apparently beyond Aer, reach, quite us 
well as the Vicar himself. 

Althongh we have thus largely entered into the peculiarities of 
this worthy couple, w'C feel a demand upon our attention to oilier 
figures in the bac^k-ground of the picture; Vet'isla and Selina, 
Munster and Berkley. If the reatler slionld have formed his 
taste of portrahnre in writing from the cliuracier of Law, from the 
pungency of hisfsatire, the strength of his language, and the close 
analogy which every feature of the illustiatioir bears to the subject, 
he wifi not here bo gratified by these attainments; but he will yet 
find an ex]>osure of those false ajipeu: aia'es, which, under the mask 
of religion, delude onr vanity and impose upon our weakness. He 
will find also a warmth of expression which reaches the heart, and 
the touches of trutlf and nature, which give so strong a reality to 
the creations of the fant y. Vetusta was a W'oman of strong pas¬ 
sions, to which, in h< r youth, the dissipation of society afforded 
courtaut occupaticr .1 in fiivoious amusement or vicious indulgence^ 
J.ike Feliciiuiii iii l.aw, 

• 

‘ She is to be again ilie«.scd tine, and keep her visiting day. She is 
again to thange the colour of her clothes, again to have a new head, 
and again to put patvhes on Iwr lace. She is again to see who acts 
best at the plav-house, and who sings finest at the Opera. She is again 
to make ten visits in a day, and be ten times in a day trying to talk art¬ 
fully, easily and politely about nothing. She is to be again delighted 
with some ntw' ta^bio^, and again angry at the change of some old one. 
She i:, to l>e again at canb and gaming at midnight, and again in bed 
i-.t noon.* She is to be. imairt pleased with hypocritical compliments, 
and again disiurl>ed at ji!U!>piiury afiVonta. She is to be again pleased 
with hor good luck at gaiuiin:, and again tormented witlfthe loss of her 
money. She is again to prepare hcr'^clf for a birth-night, and again to 
see the town, full of good coiftpany. She is again to hear the cabals 
and intrigues of the town; again to liaveVcret intelligence of private 
amours, and early notice of marriages, quarrels, and parting.’ 

In the decline of bfo, jhc has recourse to religion fur the strong, 
sensations so necessary to tier existence, *0116 which pleasuse could 
no longer stimulate. * She read, talked and prayed^ ail diat she 
might feci, and was as much a ChrisUan 011 her knees at sixty, as at 
her toilet thirty years )4>cfore.’ We give the conclusion of the 
pi<^ture, the taste of which, however, is very indifferent* 

‘ Vetusta, though she had ceased to love any thing bore, felt nothing 
but a chilly horror of an hereafter. The car w^ch hart, as it were, 
a*rnc her atfections from the earth, had not, like that of the prophet, 
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translated them to 'leaven. She hung in suspense between two worlds, 
tired of the one, ania unfit for the other.’—p. 9^, 

The character o\' her niece Selina is of peculiar interest. * A 
gentler spirit was scarcely ever let loose amidst the snares and 
tumults of the world.* With a mind too delicate to escape the in¬ 
fection of example, and too susceptible of external influence to 
remain passive, she caught the soul of 'superstition', and became 
* Alter for La Trappe than for the holy happy life of a ChrisUan/ 
Her weakness of mind soon preyed upon body; * a consump¬ 
tion followed, and T saw her, at nineteen, carried oat to the grave, 
the unripe victim of a neglected education and a spurious faith.’— 
p. lOf). 

Of Muns|cr, tO a certain extent a character not unknown in the 
world, we cannot quite approve: many, we believe,are so entangled 
in the prejudices of party opinions, that they can form no other 
criterion of worth in society than a similarity of sentiment; of un¬ 
questionable prqbity themselves, they require in others only the 
Shibbedeth of their own sect on questions of government or re¬ 
ligion; and to a perseverance in these principlesi^hey attribute in¬ 
tegrity of life, if to this bigotry (and bigotry is not the exclusive 
propeity of one party) we add a sternness of manner, softened, 
perhaps, by an occasional act of charity, and illumined by starts 
of better feeling, such a character, w'e apprehend, is within the ex¬ 
perience of every reader. Still there is in this no exaggerated vice, 
no profligate scorn of morality. To be visited therefore with tlie 
ruin of every-earthly attachment, and with a shock of calamity so 
violent and suddeif as to overwhelm* the reason, is too severe a 
retribution: this, in flciitious characters, should 'be reamed for 
the last atrocity of wickedness. 

' As a contrast to the above we have the cbaract^ of Berkley.— 
To those who hiay be of opinion that there is too strong a line of 
separation between the parochial clergy^and their parishioners, and 
who consider the shepherd yi^ith his flock as an attentive father in 
the midst of an affectionate family, w'e may safely recommend 
Berkley as fulflUitig these superintending charities in their roost 
practicable extent. But while he .appear^^as a |>arent to all around 
> him/ it was his delight t 6 contemplate on God: it prescribed to him 
the line «f bis duty in general, and particularly in two instances 
most wosdiy of imitation. On subjects of controver.sy 

* Hi’s impression was, that as the child bad no right to hope he should 
comprehend ail that was intelligible to the matured wisdom of a parent, 
far less should man presumeto dive into the mysterie.s of God. This at 
onoe taught him to prefer cafiying the balance rather than the sword, 
avoiding contending parties in religion/—p. 169 . 


It 
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It taught him also to represent God as the fatler. of mankind^ 
and accordingly as interested in the w elfare of his family, aud 
most delighting in his favourite attribute of * loiig-lufifering and ten¬ 
der mercy".’ ^ T 

‘ Even when the earth shook—when the face of heaven was darken¬ 
ed—when the veil of the temple wa§ rent, and the groans of nature 
proclaimed the just anger of God,—la voice of mercy was heard amidst 
the clamours and agonies of the universe—“ To-day Shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise;” and the Son of God ascem^ed to his father, not drag¬ 
ging at his chariot-wheel thousands of his proselytes, but bearing in his 
arms one poor criminal resicued from the cross.'—p. 168 . 

Tlie two little efforts of poetry, interwoven will* the circumstances 
of the history, derive their principal merit from en exact conformity 
to the vicar’s taste. They embrace no descriptions of scefkery where 
inanimate objects are associated with great events and heroic per¬ 
sonages ; and they contain no rugged moods of romantic passion. 
They rather discover a limitation of fancy, characteristic of the 
pastoral divine: they seek for no originality of thought without the 
pale of his profession, they admit no turn of expression beyond the 
adaptation of scrip|ure phraseology. The first is* entitled the ^ Vil¬ 
lage Church j’ the next is a tribute to Uie memory of an only son: of 
this we give the concluding stauza; and those who are inclined to 
smile at the primitive quaiiitness of the application, may yet ac¬ 
knowledge its neatness and simplicity.— 

‘ This the blest theme that cheers my voice, 

The grave is not my darliogV prison. 

The “ stone” that cover’d half my joys, 

Is “ roll'd away ’’ and “ he is risen.” '—p. 108 . 

it is not our wish to dwell on the obvious blemishes attcndiiig 
the lighter parts of this w ork. VV’e will, therefore, leave at once 
the stale jokes and tasteless witticisms of the vicar, and express our 
sentiments on the benefit which such a performance may be calcu¬ 
lated to protUice on the public mind. An experiment has been 
made of late years to exhibit in the form ^of a narrative the opera¬ 
tion of religion, visible in the common habits of society and the 
duties of daily occurrence, as well as in the pursuits of more pei- 
mauent happiness. It w^yhe error of this intention that it kept 
its purpose too formally inflow, that eveiy^fclling was too strictly 
disciplined, and that the secret guidance of piety w^as obtrusively, 
paraded on trivial occasiuus:—-the generality of readers, we Are 
afraid, were in consequfeoce disgusted vvltli what appeared to them 
the hypocrisy, or, at least, the incumbrance of religion, while odbers, 
who respected the intention, thought that eqiial goodness might be 
shewn in a more inviting dress, aiid that the conskj|nt isplay of its 
means and motives was scarcely in character with Ghiristiat} humi¬ 
lity. 
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lity. Tills {luruose we consider as not ill accomplished in the his¬ 
tory of the vel3*.t cushion;—for we here see that a religion, strict 
in faidi, and scrt^ulous in practice, may win the heart by a persua¬ 
sive cheerfulness, an^ prove the possibili^ of attractive goodness. 
We see also tlie example of a parochial minister alike amiable in 
bis attachment to his own churc^, and in his moderate opposition to 
dissenting doctrines; with opinions resolute on passing questions 
of controversy, yet untainted with the prejudice of sect or party; a 
zealous friend, a tolerant enemy, and eager to obliterate smaller dif¬ 
ferences, though sometimes periiaps not quite understanding them, 
for the sak^ of preserving agreement in more important points. 
Here, then, we sliali take our leave of tdie author; and, while we 
encroach on the farther attention of the reader, we are bound in 
justice to observe, that v.'e intend only an explanation of opinions 
in substantial unison we believe with our own. 

Much ill use having been made of the name of Hooker, in con¬ 
nection with the Calvinism attributed to the fathera of our Reforma¬ 
tion, we should always bear in mind the circumstances tinder which 
he wrdte. On the settled conviction that the form of worship rc- 
, ceived by us as the practice of the primitive agff, was best adapted 
to the spirit of Christianity; diat ceremonies and postures, purified 
from idolatry and expressive of humilitr and adoration, were the 
most proper modes pf prayer and supplication; and farther, that 
the gradation of episcopal and subordinate superintendence was 
the most effectual preservative of order,—upon this foundation he 
reared the mighty edifice of his polity. In this dissent from the dis< 
cipline of Geneva, in this sisterhood, as it has been invidiously de¬ 
scribed, w'itli the Romisli communion, it was necessary to mark the 
abhorrence of its corruptions and heresies: while, tlierefore, \ii the 
{Nreface of his work he calls his opponent Calvin * incdlhparably' 
the wisest man the French church did ever enjoy*; in those points 
of doctrine,'ill which they united as against a general enemy, we 
find a closer assiniilatioii of opinion from a sense of common dan¬ 
ger. If the Uomisli chui;ch maintained the efticacy of works to sal¬ 
vation, with a view to the establishment of the penances and cha¬ 
rities, which coutributcil so largely to her temporal authority and af¬ 
fluence'; on the .ride of Geneva the ytter iiicapacity of man was 
held to have been abs<li:itely fixed b^f^re the commem emotit of 
his mortal existence,—a ilo<-i4 ine the most mischievous, as predesti¬ 
nating not^Avith Mahomet the dissolution of our present being, but 
the ulterior decision to which onr stato of pfobatioii conducts, with¬ 
out any regard to Inttnan conduct. It cannot, however, be said, 
with truth, that these opinions were entertained by Hooker, anti 
whate.vei- appcai||iice.s of them are to be found in him are to be at¬ 
tributed priiicipaliy to his abhorrence of papttl corruptions : we 
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must also remember that they were qualified and limited in their 
extent; for, to quote only one passage out of ajfgreat many, in 
stating' the salvation of man through the all-sufficient merits of our 
Saviour, he carefully adds, 

‘ Howbeit not so by him alone, as if in us to our vocation the hearing 
of the Gospel, to our justification Faith, to our Sanctification the fruits 
of the Spirit, to our entrance into rest perseverance in hope, in taith, 
in lioliness were not necessary /—Beckers Works, 8vo. vol. iii. p. 47fi’. 

On the subject of grace, which is supposed to extinguish the nae* 
ture of sin, and to preclude the possibility of future error, we know 
that some slender*foundations, but in our judgment totally inade- 
quate to the enormity of thd calvinistic superstructure, may be dis- 
coNcred in the treatise on Justification. I’his notion, however, to 
w hatever conclusion it may have been since |ierverled, must be chiefly 
ascribed to the deep-rooted humility of his character; sensible that, 
with the most powerful inducements to holiness, our nature is un¬ 
equal to the conflict of its passions, he saw the necessity of the di¬ 
vine assistance; and, if our frailty could be so far conquered as to 
admit the firm conviction of faith, he trusted that the almighty mercy 
would supply an iinaii^rable consistency, and preserve to their per¬ 
fect accomplishment onr insufficient, though constant, endeavours : 
but in this expectation thefe was no presumption of finished right¬ 
eousness, no exclusive holiness—no appropriated grace; he allowed 
no fallible judgment to claim the serisible influence of the spirit; 
he betrayed not, in the daring certainty of salvation, the unholy rap- 
turf; of enthusiasm; he corrected all overweening confidence by 
lowliness of heart, and placed the boundary of his assurance in 
trembliMg hope. ., 

There are many persons, we believe, strictly attached to the form 
of our estaiilisluneiit, and generally satisfied with the performance 
of duty by our clergy, who still cling to some doctrinal esrors which 
may in part be sanctioned by the earlier fathers of our church, 
and are now adopted in a fond ^leference to their authority. To 
suCh we would recommend a close attention to the circumstances 
of the times, to the subjects of existing contioversies, and to the 
cliaracter of the disputants; persuaded that these considerations 
will frequently account for ^ht>se anomalies ;}vliich are not nniisuat 
to the clearest reason and the soundest judgment; forit could uotbave 
been tlie deliberate intention of our reformers to foster the growth o£ 
oiir estabiisiimerit, and, at^tbe same time, to plant the certain means 
of its decay; to overthrow, by invincible argument, the most deadly 
corriq>tious, and to introduce a contrary extremity of doctrine, 
wiiich the weakness of human reason, and llie intemperauce of 
passion must precipitate into equally inisebievous cdns^uences;— 
but still, if in such minds error is unable to retrace its wanderings, 
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if, proceeding ft™ integrity of principle, it discards the ambition 
of sectarism, ani] confines itself to the privacy of its own thoughts, 
we are thankful ^br co-operation in other points of agreement, and 
we profess our respect for the honest doubts of a misguided judg- 
tnent. , . • . , 

We shall venture to prolong this digression with a few considera¬ 
tions on the subject of methodisni. 

There are few persons of rank or consequence, of whatever party, 
who, from a permanent residence in the country, and particularly 
in the manufacturing districts, have the means of correct informa¬ 
tion, but feel considerable alarm at the progress of religious delusion 
in the louver orders of the people. A^couiiterfeited or fancied in¬ 
spiration (which is only judged of by individual consciousness) is 
erected into a plenary quaiilicatioii of a teacher. In the eyes of his 
followers, this divests him of every previous habit, and converts 
from the lowest immorality to a state of impeccable righteousness; 
it supplies the defects of education, and imparts to ignorance the 
fruits of labour and research; but above all, while it wields the 
denunciation of tlie last vengeance, it arrogates to itself the re¬ 
mission of sins and the election to grace; aim with these powerful 
weapons it proceeds to the establishment of its fundamental tenet, 
a hatred of existing institutions, of the church w hich opposes it by 
reason, of the law wliich restrains it from power. us follow this 
doctrine as it shews itself in practice. Taught to sacrifice his reason 
at the thre.sh()ld nf error, and rendered irreclaimable by the argu¬ 
ments of common sense, the disciple is dissatisfied with the eom- 
mon subordination to morality, and under his infallible director 
acknowledges no genuine infiueiicc of religion without enthusiasm ; 
into common life, also, he soon learns to introduce the same rule 
of S['>ec)al appointment, and adopts the accidental impulses of pas¬ 
sion for spiritual admonitions: weaned from resp<Tt for all human 
ordinances, an enemy of rank and power, and a despiser of law and 
justice, he hopes fur universal anarchy, and sees in fits of good and 
evil, in intermissions of devotion and profligacy, the desired mil¬ 
lennium. When such doctrines are inculcatecl on proselytes of 
daring enormity, we may expect every outrage of private malice, or 
fconfi^erate villainy*: w c ma\,sre relifVm, taught in ignorance, and 
practised in blasphemy, proceeding to the dissolution of society; for 
while it loosens the ties of union and relaxes every moral restraint, 
it inculcates a most mi.schicvous contempt of human justice, by re¬ 
moving the dread of divine retribution, and by teaching the atonc- 
nicnr of crime in the rapture of visionary penitence. 

We have confined our \iew.s on thi'< subject solely to the appre¬ 
hensions of danger; for hrnvever we may think that a .systematic 
profanation of religion and a methodized fauaticisiii in the lower 
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orders, \vith all their consequences of iminoralit 3 i| of folly, and of 
domestic misery, are fit objects of legislative interference, W'e are 
aware that no encroachment will be permitted on the widest tolera¬ 
tion, until self-preservation enforces the necessity. We shall pro¬ 
bably be told that the zealous activity of the clergy is tlie only safe 
and allowable remedy to a disease which has originated in the neg¬ 
lect of their duty; but if the mischievous imputations of supine¬ 
ness, and ^le suspicions of self-interest have not already undermined 
their authority, they ar& often, from other unfavourable circum¬ 
stances, without a chance of auccess; in populous places, from the 
scarcity of churches, and the extent of duty beyond the power of 
human exertion, and' generally from the small influence of right 
doctrines upon llie weak and the wicktd. • They cannot calumniate 
establishments or law's, nor inculcate the desire of innovation, and 
they dare not enlist in their cause the immediate wrath of Heaven, 
or unconditional salvation; to the estranged affections and irritated 
passions of their flock (who now listen but to the most indani- 
inatory opinions) they have only to oppose ineffectual exhortations 
to goodwill and subordination. Are we then, it will be asked, to 
commence a system of religious coercion, and as a prop to a falling 
establishment to enforce*an exclusive faith, the koran or sw'ord ? 
Our sentiments are entirely at variance w ith all persecution in mat¬ 
ters of conscience ; still we are of opinion that there are methods, 
w'hicli, if properly understood, w'ould protect the established church, 
and promote the well-being of every conscientious sect. 

It was proposed in parliament a few sessions past, that, as the 
candidates for orders in our ow'u church w'ere previously examined 
UP to their competency, a similar regulation should obtain in the 
appointment of the dissenting clergy ; and for this purpose it w as 
thought^ that if the proper qualifications foi the minist^' should be 
left to the deputed discretion of every sect, the sanction of so re¬ 
spectable a judgment would form an unquestionable security for 
capacity and character. It w'as the misfiurtune of this intention, 
that it originated with a nobleman distinguished by his opposition 
to the claims of the Roman Catholics; and as thu*. questloii, mingling 
with the struggles of party, q^jid appearing to ^volve in its decision 
the hopes and fears of office, had *been debated with the utmost 
spleen and personality, it imparted to other nncomiected discussions 
the same jealousy and suspicion of individuals. The merit of the 
present intention was de!^raded into the most unwoi'thy motive ; a 
respect for die scruples of the crown was construed into a wicked 
devotion to despotism; a vigilant regard for the church proceeded 
from religious bigotry, and the defence of precautionary laws 
breathed the very spirit of a persecuting intolerance:—the intima¬ 
tion therefore of interference from such a quarter touched every 
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spring of popular" exci'yement, and tlic feeble voice of reason was 
overwhelmed in the united torrent of meetings, speeches and peti¬ 
tions. The danger of resistance to so formidable an array of 
opinion justly prevailed, and while its friends were contented to 
escape vrith protestations that they w'ere actuated by no motives of 
intolerance, a measure tlie most salutary to Christians of every de¬ 
nomination suffered a martyrdom disgraceful to the w'orst times of 
persecution and bigotry. Of the provable consequences of sudi 
an act, our limits confine us to a very summary consideration. 'J'o 
the established church, and to the higher orders pf dissent, it had 
no immediate reference; it offered no privilege, it abridged no 
concession, but eventually it proposed equal advantages to both. 
Into the lower modes of worship it would have introduced reform : 
die hitherto self-appointed teacher must have submitted to exami¬ 
nation the proofs of his calling; in some instances evident incapacity 
would have been suppressed, and in others, w'here knowledge 
might be considered as less necessary, character would have con¬ 
stituted the qualification. For ourselves, we entertain a sanguine 
persuasion, that frequently sects would disappear in the suppres¬ 
sion of their ignorant and malevolent organs, and probably many 
a conscientious wanderer w'ould return to the communion of the 
church; in this case, he would probably be reclaimed from the 
unsocial humours of discontent to the w holesome habits of civil 
submission, and from hypocrisy and tdasphemous fanaticism to a 
fervent and unaffected ChrisUanity. 


Art. VII. 1 . On a new Principle of constructing His Majesty’s 
Ships of War. From the Philosophical Transactions. By 
Robert l^eppings, Esq. one of the Surveyors of His Majesty’s 
Navy, with an Appendix. Loudon. 1814. 

2. Remarks on the Employment of Oblifjue Ridersy and on other 
Alterations in the Construction of Ships. Heins the substance 
of a Report presented to the Board of AdmiraTtyj with addi^ 
tional Jjemonstrations and Illustrations. By Thomas Young, 
M. D. For. Sec.R.^S. From 1 her philosophical Transactions. 
1814. 

VTAVAL architecture, as an art, can hardly be said to have ex- 
isted among the ancient nations of Europe ; and all the re¬ 
searches that have been made into its origin and progress, except 
for the gratification of literary curiosity, have but ill rewarded the 
labour and loss of time bestowed on them—a confession which has 
h<ien extorted from more than one of those who have expended a 
'■«at portion of both in the pursuit. 

Unprofitable 
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Unprofitable however as such researches dre, it is by no means 
unamusing to observe the ingenuity and ardor with which discus* 
sioiis on this subject w'erc carried on, about the middle of die 
seventeenth century, by Messieurs les Acad^miciens and die other 
sgavans of France, and particularly in settling the grand question, 
whether the art of navigation was known to the antediluvians^ or 
whether N oah was not the first shipwright ?—a question which was 
considered as the more important to be ascertained, because if the 
first point was decidedin the negative, it would necessarily follow 
that the art of sf)ip*building was of divine origin, and ought there* 
fore to take precedence of all other arts. 

The ancient poets and historiarts (we may add some modern 
poets too) not very^ careful in their investigation of facts nor over 
scrupulous in their examination of probabilities, had settled the 
point of origin to their entire satisfaction, by making rational man 
the humble imitator of lirutes. They sent him to the beaver, in 
countries wliere the animal never existed, for instruction how to 
build a house ; he was to 

* Learn of the little Nautilus to sail/ 
and it was never quest!oiicd that 

‘ Fishes first to shipping did impart 
Their tail, the rudder, and their head, the prow. 

Yet the probable fact is, with regard to ships, that the floating 
body, on which man first entrusted himself, was neither the result 
of imitation, nor of reflexion, nor of skill, but a something Uiat 
mere chance migh| have thrown in his way, when pressedSby neces¬ 
sity to cross a river or a narrow strait, it miglit be, and probably 
it was, a floating tree; which, once used, would naturally suggest 
the superior advantage of, binding two or three trees jnto a raft or 
float; or, it might chance to be, in some other part of the world, 
the trunk of a tree hollow'cd out by accident, or a roll of bark, 
which, when the sap rises, is stripped of^ easily ; for, as Sir Walter 
Ralegh, speaking on the same subject, truly observes, * all nations, 
how remote soever, being all reasonable creatui 0 s,and enjoying one 
and the same imaginatioii^i«id fantasie, have, devised according .to 
their means and materials tlie same* things.^ 

That such cylindricai vessels were employed at an early period, 
may be inferred from tlje almost universal use in which one or other 
is still met with among the savage islanders of the South Seas, the 
Pacifle Ocean, and throughout the whole extent of the coast of 
America, l^e name indeed of almost every species of sailing craft 
has a relation to something scooped or hollowed out, from the ge¬ 
neral term veml (vas) down to the canoe, (cannat) a cane or hol- 

5 , low 
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low cylinder.* TTie origin of the word bark, ^'hich in Danish, 
Swedish, and English, is equally employed to express a ship and 
the bark of a tree, is so obvious, that one finds it difficult to eon« 
ceive how Dr. Johnson could derive * bark, a small ship, from 
barca, low Latin it seems equally strange that barge, (harkje,) 
a little bark;, should not have occurred to liiin as the diminutive of 
hark, instead of which he derives it from * bargie, Dutch,’ (the 
Dutch have no such word,) and this from * barga, low Latin.’*!' 
Chaloupe, shallop, or sloop, is from chalnme.au, a hollow reed or 
cane; the idea indeed is extended to the general hppfdlaUve ship, 
whose derivation is obviously from tlie Greek word scapha, 

cymba, skiff, schip, ship, from ’^Hamrco, to dig out, to excavate 
and hulk, hull, hold, con<reys the same idea of something that is 
hollow or that will contain or hold. 

Abundant examples might be produced to shew that it was from 
our northern invaders w'e derived the art of ship>building and navi¬ 
gation : almost all the terms and names employed in the equipment 
and management of a ship are of northern origin, as sterti, star- 
- hoard, oars, rudder, ^c. Something too in the way of enlargement 
and improvement we might have obtained from the Mediterranean, 
though the nations of the shores and islands of that sea could have 
derived little skill in the art of ship-building from the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. In the east the art must have been in the lowest 
state, if we are to believe that tJOOO ships of Semiramis, carried 
on camels’ backs from the shores of Syria to the banks of the Indus, 
overcame 4000 ships of Staurobates, on that river. The state in 
which the art of ship-building and navigation w*as found when 
Europeans rc-visited India, does not certainly invalidate the ac¬ 
counts given of it by ancient authors. 

One natioTf of the east, however, of which the ancients scarcely 
knew the name, had in all probability made a very considerable 
progress in naval architecture. Th& ships of the Chinese, as de¬ 
scribed by that accurate observer and faithful narrator Marco Polo, 
W’ere precisely, in the thirteenth century, what they now are, and 
what they probably were thirteen centuries before that period. We 
know frorn the account pf one of the .M^thomedan travellers who 
visited China four centuries before Marco Polo’s time, that these 

* Primum Galli itichoaiitcs cavabant arborcs, Livv. 

+ lu deriving these words from low Latin (wiitlen hy Ainsworth, barkn) Dr. Johnson 
Jias evidently mistaken the dcrirative for the oripnal. Home Tooke’s mistake is stiU 
more remarkable ; he includes bark and barge in a long list of words, derived, as he 
hiiys, from bur, to defend—the barks and barges were used for very different purposes 
iIkui for detiunee. 

t Here again we conceive Home Tooke to be completely wrong in liis derivatioii of 
A^op and skip from shape —llic Srstjormatum aliquid, (in contradistinction from n stall') 
the latterformatum aliqutd, (in contradistinction from a just as absurd as bis 

ImU, hnd, hole, from to oner. •f, 
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ships M’^ere in the habit of trading to the Persiair gulphi and that 
they were large ships; for ' in this sea/ says he, ^ are rocks called 
Oman, and a narrow strait called Dordur, between two rocks, 
through which small vessels do venture, but the Chinese ships dare 
not/ They are now, and were then, such as may fairly, in point 
of size, sha{)e and construction, be put on a level with the ships 
of Great Britain in the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. 

If, however, the Greeks did borrow, as we are told, their ideas 
of ship-building, as well as some of their letters, from the Pheni- 
cians, they owednhem not much for the secret; as Utile were the 
Romans indebted for the lights which they are supposed to have 
received from the Carthaginians. We must make considerable 
allowance for the fictions and exaggerations of poetry, and deduct 
very largely from the magnitude and raaguificence of those floating 
palaces of the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Philopater, and that 
more extraordinary machine built for Iliero at Syracuse, under the 
direction of Archimedes; the stale of their navigation, their creep¬ 
ing along shore with oars, the manner in which their sea-fights 
were conducted, thecr immense losses by shipwreck, and iu short 
every account respecting their navigation, proves the low state of 
the art among the Greeks, tiie Romans, and the Carthaginians. 

The Roman gallies tliat invaded our island were probably not 
many donees superior to the boats of ancient Britain, made of 
wattled twigs of willow, and covered with the liides of oxen. But 
to repel the northern invaders, and retort upon tliem the evils,they 
indicted on us, it was necessary to build such ships as were able to 
meet theirs; and we find accordingly that Alfred and Edward, 
Atlielstau and Edgar, bestow'ed much attention on the infant navy of 
England, wdiicli Consisted of luggers, gallies, and row-boats of differ¬ 
ent sizes, but nothing that would now deserve the name of a sliip.'^ 

I\)r tlie better protection of the coasts of Kent* and Sussex 
against invasion, William I. established the Cinque ports, granting 
them certain privileges, on condition of their fiiruiMhing when re¬ 
quired fifty-two ships, each of which was to carry twenty-four men, 
and to be employed in the king’s service fifl* -mi days, free of ex¬ 
pense to the Crown. * Normans,* says Ralegh, ‘ grew better 
shipwrights than cither life Danes*or SaxTuis, and made the last 
conquest of this land; a laud which can never be conquered whilst 
the kings thereof keep the dominion of the seas.* 

Richard, Cceur de Lion, is stated to have carried with him on his 
crusade, iipw'ards of one hundred sail of large ships besides gallies, 
but we do not believe there exists any authentic account of the size 
or shape of these ships. 

* Thegallic» of Alfred arc said to have rowed sixty oars, Kdgar’s fleet has ht'cn 
stated to amount to between three and four thousand vessels, ureat uid small. 

F p 4 Edgar 
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Edgar had assumed the tiths of * sovereign of Albion and the ad^ 
jacent islands/ but John was the first to la^ claim tp the sovereignt y 
of the seas, and to assume that lofty tone uhich England has had 
occasion to assert at subsequent periods, with regard to her rnari> 
time rights, on the maintenance of which her very existence de¬ 
pends.* Yhis spirit was bravely maintained by the Edwards and the 
Henrys in many a gallant and glorious sea-fight with the fleets of 
France, against which they almost invariably opposed inferior 
numbers, but as invariably obtained a victory; though * the do¬ 
minion of the seas,’ according to Ralegh, * was nfever absolute until 
the time of Henry the Eighth.’ It was a maxim of this extraordi¬ 
nary statesman that ‘ whosoever commands the sea, etnnmands the 
trade of the world; whosoever commands the trade, commands the 
riches of the world; and consequently the world itself.’ 

The discovery of tlie mariner's compass and of gunpowder, which 
followed closely on the heels of each other in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, furnished a new era in the history of ship-building and navi¬ 
gation. New ideas had als»> been brought back from the crusades, 
borrow’ed from the commercial republics o^ Genoa and Venice, 
and the coasts and islands of the Levant, wheie llioir ships, already 
respectable, are said to have been gre&lly enlarged, in order to 
transport the vast annies and tlieir equipments, that asscnibi('d in 
the different ports of Italy and the Adriatic, to the shores of Pales¬ 
tine. I’he trade which England shortly afterwards commenced 
with the Mediterranean, and- the discoveries iimlcrtaken by Cabot 
in 149f), must have added to the size of our ships as well as to the 
improvement of navigation. 

The first ship of which w'e have any account as being exclu¬ 
sively appropriated to the service of the'state, is the Great Harry, 
built by H^enry VII: but his successor, Henry V'lII, laid the 
foundation of w regular national navy by the establishment of the 
royal dockyard at Woolwich in 1.51 j 6, and subsequently those of 
Deptford and Portsmouth, appointing commissioners of the navy, 
and settling the rank and pay of admirals, vice-admirals, &c. and 
thus making the navy a distinct and separate profession. He caused 
several * shippes royall/ to be built, which the Regent was the 
largest, being about KKK) tons'and carrying from G0() to 700 men. 
She was launched in 1512,. and in the same year burnt in an action 


* Tbe commauders of the Britiidi fleet were ordered to scizr*, tu good and lawful 
prizes, all ships of foreigners, whether fiieudu or foch, whose ninstcrs should refuse t** 
strike to the British flag. Yet we may form some judgment of what this fleet consisted 
by tiic account that is given of an action fought in the following reigu with the French, 
who with ' eighty stout ships' threatened the coast of Kent. Hubert de Burgb putting 
to sea with forty English ships, having got to windward of the enemy, anil run down 
many of the smaller vessels, the English threw into the others so large a quantity of 
quick lime, that the men were blinded and the ships ail taken or sunk. 

with 
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with the French fleet, and replaced*in 151^ by the Henry Grace 
de Dieu. Of this ship there is a print in the Archa^ologia; her 
'high and lofty poop and her forecastle of three tier of guns; her 
shapeless body and her four short masts, bear altogether a striking 
resemblance to one of the large Chinese junks. Such too were 
the floating castles, which carried the king to Calais when he met 
Francis 1. on the Champ de drap d'or; as we see them painted in 
one of those curious old pictures in the meeting-room of the So¬ 
ciety of Antiquaries in*Sonierset House. These lofty poops and 
forecastles were* the cause of the loss of many a good ship. In 
coming out of Portsmouth harbour ‘ the IVJarie Rose, by a little 
sway of the ship in castiii^ about, (her ports being w'ithin sixteen 
inches of the W'aters,) was overset and lost, and in her that worthy 
knight Sir George Carcw, and with him (besides many other gentle¬ 
men) the father of the late renowned Sir Richard Greneville.*— 

(liategh.) Henry had dined on board this ship the same day. 

I’be largest ship in Queen Elizabeth’s navy was the Triumph, 
of 1000 tons, carrying fK) pieces of ordnance, and 780 men. 

James I. paid gi'eat attention to his navy. In KilO lie caused 
the Prince to be built of the burthen of 1400 tons, mounting 64 
guns; her keel was I14*feet, and the main breadth 44 feet, ‘ the 
greatest and goodliest ship that ever was built in England.’ There 
is reason to believe they liad now got rid of some of the cum¬ 
brous top-works; for Ralegh says, ‘ iu my owiie time the shape 
of our English ships hath been grculy bettered—in extremity we 
carry our ordnance better than vve were wont—w’e have added 
crosse-pillars in Qiir royall shippes to strengthen them, we have 
given longer floares lo our shippes than in older times and better 
bearing under water, &c.’ 

Charles I. in lf)J7, caused the Sovereign of the Sfias to be laid 
down at Woolwich, the first three decker built in England; her 
burthen was 1600 tons, tin# length of her keel 128 feet, main 
breadth 48 feet, and height from tlic keel to the top of the stern 
lantherii 76 feet. Being found to}3-heavy, one of the decks were 
remoi'ed, and her name changed to the Royal Sovereign. She 
was rebuilt in 1684 and-feunit at Cliatli^ in l6<)6, in the 5yth 
year of her age. This aurable stiip, the best and largest that had 
been built in this country, is supposed to have been constructed 
of winter-felled timber. Her frame was prepared by Commis¬ 
sioner Pett, in the north of England, and sent to the dockyard in 
colliers from Suiideriaud and Newcastle. 

The first frigate built in England was the Constant Warwick, 
constructed on the model of a French frigate in the time of the 
Commonwealth; and the first yacht seen in England was the 

Mary, 
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Mary, which the DuUh sent as a present to King Charles II.,in 

1660 . 

The 6rst essential improvement in tlie fonn and qualities of ships 
of 6ie line was taken from the Superbey a French ship of 74 guns, 
which anchored at Spithead, on the model of which the Harwich 
was built by Sir Anthony Deane in 1674: since that time we have 
constantly been copying, but with some alteration or other, from 
French models, that have fallen into our hands; improving or 
spoiling as chance might determine; for our shipwrights, practi<- 
cally the best in tlie world, had not the least science, and conse¬ 
quently not a suflicient knowledge what effect the alteration in one 
part niighi produce upon the whole machine. 

In 1677 ships of the lirst rate, or 100 guns, were from 1500 to 
l600 tons burden. In 17-0 they were increased to 1800 Ions; 
in 1745 we find them advanced to 20{X) tons; during the Ameri¬ 
can war to 22bo tons; in 1795 tiie Ville de Paris of 110 guns, 
measured C1.S50 tons; in 1804 the Hibernia of 110 guns was ex¬ 
tended to 2500 tons, and in 180S the Caledonia, carrying 120 guns, 
measured 2616 tons; since which the Nelson,'the Howe, the St. 
Vincent and the Brilannia, have been built, or ordered to be built, 
from the same draught nearly and of the sAme size—five such si)ij)s 
as the w hole world besides cannot produce. The Commerce de 
Marseilles, brought from Toulon in 1795, was larger, and in her 
lines uioi'c beautiful, but being too weak to support berseJf, 
her back was broken in a gal% of wind and she became useless, 
llie following are the comparative dimensions of the Caledonia 
and Commerce de Marseilles. 


Leiigtli of 
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Depth of 
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It will be seen from this hasty sketch that, by borrowing and 
botching, we have gradually improved the shape and iircreased the 
size of our ships of war; but w'e have done little more. 

‘ It will scarcely be credited,' says Mr. Seppings, ‘ by persons not 
conversant with shipbuilding, that little or no advancement lias been 
made, within the la^t century, in naval architecture, so far as relates to 
the disposition of the materiaU which compose the fabric of a ship, 
wheiohy alone strength and fixedness of the parts can be obtained.' 


Let us endeavour to trace how far Mr. Seppings has succeirded 
in removing this stigma, for we may say with Ualegh, it is ‘ a misera¬ 
ble shame and dishonour for our shipwrights not to exceed all 
otiters iu the setting-up of our royall shippes.' 


The 
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The arrangement of th/e tiinbers of a ship when seen on the 
stocks, bears, as^ we have already had occasion to remark, so ob¬ 
vious a resemblance to the skeleton of a quadruped laid upon its 
back, that almost all writers on naval architecture have made the 
comparison. Mr. Seppings, in this respect, follows the example 
of his predecessors, as being a familiar illustration of tlie structure 
of a ship, in order that his readers may more clearly comprehend 
the advantage gained in strength and stiffness by the application of 
his new principle to a fi'Sme so constnicted. 

He tells us th^t in a 74-gim ship there rise from the keel, or 
back bone, and at right angles to it, more than eight hundred dif¬ 
ferent tiinbers, formed into double ribs, their thickness on an 
average about fourteen inches, and the’spaces between them in¬ 
creasing from one to five inches; that this frame is covered exter¬ 
nally with planks of different thickness, or, to carry on the meta¬ 
phor, with a skin that is thickest near the keel, and gradually di¬ 
minishing ill substance to the upper ends of the ribs; that the 
inside of the frame is also lined with planks, over which is another 
set of short and disi'ant ribs called riders. 

To bind the two sides of this skeleton together, are a multitude 
of pieces of large timber,*seldom of one, but of mostly two or three 
pieces, called beams, serving at the same time to support the floors 
called decks, which in a 74-guii ship are of three tiers, besides a 
deck nearest the bottom called the orlop. These beams are gene¬ 
rally fastened to the sides by two angular pieces of timber or iron, 
called knees, which, being bolted to each beam and to that part of 
the side of the slyp against which the beam abuts, each has thus 
its separate local and partial fastening. 

Between the beams, and at right angles to them, arc several short 
pieces of timber called cariiiigs, and again at right.angles with 
these, other pieces called ledge.s, corresponding with the joists in the 
flooring of a house. 

Tlie planks or flooring of the deck are again laid nearly at right 
angles with the beams or parallel wuth the sides of the ship. 

These are Uie principal materials that compose the body or hull 
of a ship, and the manne^ki which they disposed is, it must he 
confessed, inartificial enough. The ribs form a right angle with the 
keel, the inside and the outside planks are at right angles to the 
ribs, the beams at rigl4 angles to these, the cartings the same to 
the beams, the ledges to the carlii^s, and the planks of the decks 
to the ledges, the beams and the ribs. 

This <lisposition of materials in carpentry, where all the parts 
are at right angles and parallel to one another, is the very worst 
that could be assumed for strength or stiffness, and particularly for 
the latter quality; take a common chair, for instance, with four 

' parallel 
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parallel legs, and four cross bars fixed into them at right angles^ it 
requires no gieat exeition, however well fastened, to shake it loose, 
or make it, as it is usually called, richetty. An additional bar to 
each side, or half a dozen bars to each side, placed in the same 
direction with the first, will add very Ihtle to its stifihess. 

Or take Mr. Seppings’s illustration. If four pieces of wood 
be put altogether iti the form of a square or parallelogram as A, 
aitd secured by pins in the four corners, the least pressure will 
change its form to the rhomb or rhomboid B. 



Let an additional bar He put across as in C. little more pressure 
'will be required to move it into the shape D. 



But place the additional bar in a diagonal direction, or, as carpen¬ 
ters term it, as a brace, in £. and it will break sooner than the 
figure will change its form. 



’’riie figures A. C. represent the old principle on which ships 
are built, and figure E. the new principle introduced by Mr. Sep- 
pings. 

In the dimensions and disposition of the i^eeJ, the ribs, the 
beams and the outside planking, Mr. Seppings has introduced 
no change, but in almost every other respect a new system of 
arrangement has been adopted. The inside plunking, usually 
called the ceiling, and the perpendicular short ribs or riders which 
rested upon it, he has dispensed with altogether. Instead of the 
first, he tills up all the intermediate spaces between the ribs with 
wedges of old ship-timber driven from within and without, which 
passing each other constitute one solid mass, so firmly fixed, as to 
bq. in no danger of getting loose; this ^operation being completed, 
the ship within exhibits one even surfa^' of solid timber uninter¬ 
rupted from one extremity to the other; and is so firm and tight 
that, without the outside planking or any paulkiug whatever, the 
ship w'ould fi<xat without danger. * These fillings/ says Mr. Sep- 
pings, * occasion no consumption of useful timber, as one-fouiili 
of the produce of slab and other ofial now sold as fathom wood, 
would supply a fufiicient quafitity for the consumption of the 
whole navy.’ 

Tlie next operation is to lay upon this frame so prepared, a se- 

* ries 
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ries of diagonal timbers from one extremity of the ship to the other, 
whose lower ends abut against the limber strake and an additional 
kelson placed on eadi side, for about 30 feet, in the middle of the 
ship, to give support to the main mast. These diagonal timbers 
are placed in opposite inclinations, from the middle to each end; 
they are also secured to other pieces rumiiug longitudinally, and 
their upper ends abut against the gutideck shelf piece, which is a 
large piece of timber passing round the ship, and binding her 
together, as it were with a hoop. The diagonal frames arc firmly 
kept in their places by ffuss-pieces passing between them, and the 
whole are firmly*coaked and bolted to the frame of the ship. 

By this operation, the frame woik attached to the sides of the 
hold is divided into rhomboidal compartments, w'hich are again 
subdivided by the truss-pieces into a sefies of triangles, giving to 
the whole fabric the property of an arch, so that no alteration of 
form can possibly take place in a longitudinal direction, nor can 
any lateral pressure from without, either from tlie waves or from 
grounding, change the form, without forcing the several parts of the 
frame into a shorter or narrower space. 

The same principle of trussing is carried from the gun-deck up¬ 
wards, from whence, between every port, is introduced a diagonal 
brace, in lieu of the short planks commonly used, which had very 
little, if any, cflect in obviating the tendency of ships to stretch or 
draw usimder their upper works; and, to make the tie complete, 
and unite the whole fabric into one continued mass, each beam is 
not only united to the side by a local and pai lial fastening, but the 
whole of them are coaked and bolted to the shelf-piecos, hy which 
each beam becoipes a component part of tfie entire fabric; and in 
order to secure them the better, triangular clocks arc placed under 
ail the shelf-pieces in the wake of eat h, in such a manner as to re¬ 
ceive the up and down arm of an iron kin e. These chocks being 
driven tight into their places, act like pillars in supporting tlie shelf 
pieces, the beams and the deck. 

The decks, too, in the new principlt, are made subservient to¬ 
wards securing more firmly the beams to the sides of the ship. The 
planks are laid diagonally in contrary direclic;.?!, from the ntidships 
to the sides, and at an auglf of 45° wdth the beams, and at right 
angles with the ledges, r The flat* of the deck so disposed is con¬ 
nected by coaks to the hooks, beams and transoms. Along the 
ends of the deck-planScs, next to the sides of the ship, is laid a sc¬ 
ries of water-ways, bolted through the ship’s sides horizontally, 
and perpendicularly through the deck and shelf-pieces; ami thus 
the whole machine is combined into one uniform mass of timber of 
equal strength throughout. 

JHaving thus briefly described, in as few words aud as intelligibly 
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as we can, without the aid of a figure, of which a very neat, distinct, 
and accurate one is given in the Philosophical Transactions, wa 
shall next endeavour to form some estimate of tlie comparative 
merits of the old and new principles.—4^nd first with regard to the 
filling in. 

We have already observed, that by making tire bottom of the 
ship one compact and water-tight mass of timber, were .the outer 
planking omitted, or any of it knocked oflP, the ship would not 
only keep afloat, but be secure from sinking—in the old system the 
starting of a single plank would be, as it has often been, fatal. 

The ship by being thus made one solid mass ol timber, and less 
liable to leakage, affords also more facilities of discovering, and in¬ 
finitely more ease and convenience of stopping, any leak that may 
occur. In the old system very dangerous leaks may happen from 
various causes, without being perceived, rendering the timber wet, 
and the pent-up air foul and damp, equally injurious to the strength 
of the timber, and the health of the ship’s company. This cannot 
be the case in a ship built on the new principle; the leak must be 
immediately discovered, and may be immediately stopped. Tlie 
new principle adds to the security of a ship in another w'ay—while 
the openings are left, the outer plank, of four or four and a half 
inches thick, is all that can be said to exist between life and eter¬ 
nity:—by filling these openings there is interposed a thickness of at 
least thirteen inches—which, if not sufficient to stand the striking 
against a rock, may be considered as a protection against founder¬ 
ing at sea. 

If it be true, and we believe it will not be disputed, that timber 
when freely exposed to, or wholly excluded from,; the action of the 
air, when kept either constantly dry, or constantly wet, will be 
pretty nearly preserved an equal length of time from putrefaction, 
there can be no doubt that by exposing freely one surface only to 
the air, and excluding air altogether from the rest of the timber, the 
durability of the ship will be very coiwiderably extended. By dip¬ 
ping the w^edges, employed for filling in, in tar, and caulking the 
vseams, all air is completely excluded; whereas in the old method 
a stagnant air was boxed up beneath the ceiling, and between the 
timbers, the consequence of which \^as^. that all these parts were 
more or less infected with the dry-rot, anc.- more particularly about 
the futtock-lieads, and the chocks w'hich unite the timbers. 

But another very important advantage ia.'obtained by filling in 
the openings between the timbers, ft is well known that in ships 
built on the old system, these openings arc very soon choked up 
with an accumulation of filth, which is not only destructive of 
the timber, but, from lire impure air arising from it, prejudicial to 
the health of the crew. They are the resort of rats, mice, hog-lice, 

and 
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and other vermin with which a ship is usually infested; and the 
multitudes of which, in a warm climate, are scarcely to be cre¬ 
dited by those who have nut had an opportunity of witnessing 
them. 'When the Albion was laid open, after remaining about 
three years in India, a mass of filth,, mixed with cock-roaches and 
other insects less harmless, choked up nearly tlie whole of the 
openings, and was taken out in cakes, that bore some resemblance 
to the oil-cake with which dogs are fed; where the cock-roaches 
were sprinkled in the mass, they appeared like raisins in a coarse 
plum-pudding. 

As capacity is*no unimportant object in a man of war, the sub¬ 
stitution of the trussed frame for the perpendicular riders laid upon 
the lining of thick stuff, gains full eight inches more space for 
stowage—and a tier of iron ballast may iJe disposed of many inches 
lower, by which a greater degree of stability wdll be obtained with 
less ballast. 

Highly us vve value the system of filling in the openings between 
the ribs, and making the whole fabric one solid mass, we think 
the diagonal trussing of still greater importance, as by it the con- 
iitant percussion of *the sea is more effectually counteracted, whe¬ 
ther it strike the ship a-head, athwart the bow, a-midships, or a-baft 
on the stern; or in other words, the machine opposes more strength 
to resist the effects of rolling or pitching under eveiy circumstance, 
than when constructed on the ordinary principles. Nothing can 
more clearly demonstrate the efficacy of this mode of fastening and 
tying together the component timbers of a ship, or give a stronger 
proof of strength and stiffness, than the fact that ships, so con¬ 
structed, have been found to resist completely the tendency to arch 
or hogg, from the moment of their commitment to the element on 
wliich they are to move. The reason of this arching is sufficiently 
obvious; supposing every part of the ship to be erjually strong, 
the central parts, occupying the largest area, sustain the greatest 
pressure of the water; the two»extrcniities being less supported, and 
at the same time having a greater weight of dead w'ood in them, 
drop downwards; to prevent their sinking, and the central parts 
from rising, additional stifi'ness was required; uitd this, we con¬ 
ceive, has been very jiidi^u^y accomplished by Mr. Seppings,»by 
applying the well knowir principles of trussing, or a series of tri¬ 
angular braces along thp sides of the ship, where the ceiling and 
perpendicular riders haw hitherto been used. 

The principle which seems to have governed Mr. Seppings in 
liis new arraugeinent of the materials, is that of opposing as much 
as possible to the force acting upon the fabric, the longitudinal 
direction of the fibres to give more strength, and to tic together 
the several parts by a connected series of triangles to give stiff¬ 
ness. 
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oeas. Hiat he has succeeded we shall presently have occasion 
to shew. 

Doctor Young’s * Remarks’ follow' in the * Tr»isactioiis’ as a com- 
mentaiy on the text of Mr. Scppings. We have .perused them with 
care, and we ui.ay add with pain;—for if we understand them rightly, 
which we are by no means sure that we always do, the tendency is, 
if not to deprive the author of the merit of the invention, at least to 
diminish the value of it. Doctor Young catinot, we think, disap¬ 
prove of the principle; yet so nian'y conditionals, hypotlieticals, and 
potentials arc employed, that if apjji'obatioii be meant to be ex¬ 
pressed, either of the principle or of the application of it, it is at 
any rate * damned with faint praise.’ With the highest posbihlc 
admiration of Doctor Young’s various and versatile talents, w Inch 
we have had occasioii;,b6th to know and to esteem—for amicus 
Plato—a regard for truth compels us to express our regret that he 
has thought it necessary to publish a paper w hich, in the very in¬ 
fancy of the application of tin; principle to ship-building, and after 
witnessing a few incomplete experiments, he had obligingly ad¬ 
dressed to the Board of Admiralty. “ Dr. Young will not infer from 
this that we undervalue scieflee, or that we dif not cordially agree 
with him that ‘ no assistance which can be afforded by the abstract 
sciences should be withheld from the sen'ice of the public, even by 
those vvho have no professional motives for lievoting themselves to 
it’—far be it from us to think otherwise; our reg 1^:1 arises from 
seeing ^ abstract science* misapplied; in raising doubts on points 
of practice, which common sense and experience are best able 
to determine, and whieii no euieulus can reach. Although ab¬ 
stract science niav possibly assign a tiguie to a body that will puss 
through a dnid w itii the least resistance in a still-standing pooler 
a mill-poml, wliea^the body is moved by a measured force—a pro¬ 
blem, howe\,cr, which it has jiot, we apprehend, pet sellled,—ab- 
^itract science will not euable a man t(» become a shipwright. 
’J7»e rreiich are perhaps the worst shipwrights in all Europe, but 
they are confessedly ammig the first and best theorists in naval 
architecture, and it is one of those unaccountable phenomena in the 
history of man that lliev never attempted to combine the two. 
Hiippily W'e have at Ier|gth hit upotLtK;U expedient, and the expe¬ 
riment promises the most complete suco'ss.'* 

Dr. 

We have haii occasion to mention the new cstablib^mcnt of ‘ A Superior Class of 
Shipwright AppV^fijUces.’ The report of a recent esuininatiou by Professor Inman runs 
thus: ‘ in the cicpaTtUiC'iit oi niathcmatica and the ttieory of uaval architecttu’e thu first 
division have hoen exaniined iij Kiiclid, algebra, plane and sphciical trigonometry', pro¬ 
perties of curved lines, nieclmiiies, hydrusiatics, strength and stress of timber, fluxions, 
Atwood's Disiiiilsltion on tlie Slabilily of Ships, artd Chapiuann's Treatise on the Con- 
strnction of Ships, with whi Ji suhjeas, to any the least, they ave quite suiliciently ac- 

r^uaiuted. 
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Dr. Young sets out observing that * the advant^e derived 
from the employment of ^oj^ces acting oblicjnely with respect to each 
other, in a variety of cases; which dccnr in practical mechanics, has 
been demousCrativ^lvH^tabiishe^ by tlieoretical writers on the sub> 
ject’—this; we hVmoly conceive, was a work of supererogation on 
the part of * theoretical writers,^ as, we will venture to affirm, the 
practice was in use for a^es before a syllable was written on the .sub-' 
ject. llie most bungling of caj|periters could not be ignorant of ^ 
this * advantagehe se^ it in the most, familiar ot^ects—from the 
trussing of a bea^ to give it strength, and the bracing of a gate to 
give it stiffiiess, to its more extended and complicate application 
in the well known bridge of Scliaffhausen—bu|/wby mention it 
here ?—the simple question is. Has the principle been applied at any 
time, and if so, in what manner, to ship-balding ? ^ IX^tor Young 
says it has: * attempts have often been made to extend the applica¬ 
tion of llie principle ver^ considerably in the art of ship-building; 
hut hitherto with very little pdrmanent success.’ We expected, na¬ 
turally enough, some examplci^.of the failure of such frequent at¬ 
tempts, aj^ of the’ yeVy cbnsideiable application of the principle 
—but we rooked in* vain. 

Passing over tbeliexl l^venly pages, whic^ we consider as merely 
superfluous, we' arrive' at the ‘ authorities’ for proving that Mr, 
Seppings’s plan is dot entitled to the merit of an invention. And 
here we must confess that, though somewhat disappointed, we are 
not displeased to find, that only one single iustance is produced of 
the application of a principle which had * often’ and * very consider¬ 
ably’ been made to the art of ship-building—and this solitary * au¬ 
thority’ is peither ^lore nor loss than that of our old friend Gobert’s 
oblique ceilings mentioned by us in a former Number ;* a plan 
which is certainly not * recommended,’ as Dr. Young says, ,by Bou- 
guer, and is rejected by M.Groignard. Who the’ other * experi¬ 
enced authors’ are favourable to ' similar arrangemiQbits,’ he does not 
inform us; but as the more fr^queutly and the more considerably 
the principle has been applied, the less oferit would be due to Mr. 
Seppings, we ^all endeavotii^ to supply Dr. Young's omission. 

But let us first see whab'this plan of M. Uobert’s actually is. 
Luckily we have a specin^ o^^it ii^tfae Jupiter, now the Maidh, 
one of the line-of-battle spips captured by Sir John Duckworth at 
St. Domingo; of w'hic^the following figure will convey a pretty 
— - 

qaainted. The second division are ^aelly perfect to the end of Atai^s Disqaisition: 
the third division to the end of liydloitatics; and the fourth to^he^ of «nd 
sphencal trunuionietrT.* *, 

* No. XIX. Art. I. . ’ ' " 
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eorrect ideaj A A being perpendicular riders, and BB the oblique 
ceiling placed between tiictn. 


Gui»4icck. 

Orlop. 

Kd«>n. 


Goitre of the ship. 


Bow. 



Tlialtbieis Goberl's plan of an oblique ceiling, for the purpose of 
preventing a ship from arching or bieukiftg, we^infer from Bou- 
guer*s description of its short piaiiks and freqiient interruptions by 
being placed * contme un parquet.’ I'hn advantages derived from 
this plan may be estimate}! b) its effects in the Maida, whose arch¬ 
ing or breaking is to so great a degree as not to be measuretl by 
inches but by jfet! Well might Messrs. Bouguer and Groignard 
disapprove of such a ceiling on account of * every interruption in 
carpentry being to be atoided as dangerous;’ an objection which, 
however, JJi. Young pionouiices f so vague as neither to require 
nor to admit a very distinct reply,’ 

But he s<ietns to have overlooked M. Bouguer’s own plan for 
preventing the hogging or arching of hhips, though he too has one 
for the ‘ employment of forces acting obliquely to each other.* 
’Ibe opinion to which this scientiiic ship-builder inclines, is, that if 
the decks were made jierfectly straight from die head to the stern of 
the ship, so as to act like tlie string of a bow, this alone would be 
sufficient to keep llie ship from arching; and, in order to retain the 
decks in that position, he recommends that a certain number of dia¬ 
gonal braces of iron should be placed from ihegpillars that support 
the beams, proceeding from the middle, in contrary directions, to 
the head and stern of the ship, all of lliem strapped to the kelson, 
and the twe extreme ones made to clasp the stem and stern posts. 
Tlie following is a fac simile of M. Bouguer’s figure, in which IK, 
GD, NP, LO, &c., represent tlie diagonal braces of iron. 



AJL t 

M. Bouguer, however, seems to have couimbted a small mistake, 
by placing ffiese braces in the wrong direction. Mr. Chapmaiin, 
who has also someUiing of the same soit, places them, as they un¬ 
questionably ought to 1^ placed, in the direction of the dotted lines 
AD, OP, 8tc, We have little faith in the slraiglit deck as a tic to 
‘ \ prevent 
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prevent a slilp front arching. Thongfa Qroignard recoin]ncud& that 
the curvature ^ould be diminished ^ much c^^posstble^ wc rather 
mclitte to Don Juaii*a opinion tliat the forin of tlie deck is of htUe 
consequeDce, nod !that its tendency to arching is not so omch to be 
overcome by the ^'esi^tance of the fibres of the wood, as by pre> 
venting any play upon the fastening. This sehsibki writer ob¬ 
serves^ that tbe most perfect union of the whole body of a ship is 
one of its greatest advitotages, and thab ^hen this is the case, nothing 
more is lequiied than just as much timber and iron as may be ne¬ 
cessary to giv«e her sa^cieiit strength and stiffness to preserve her 
foim. * 

We have a French ship ton stiffened on this principle of M. 
Bouguer, tliongh not exactly on the same plan^ to prevent her from 
arching. It is the Genoa, recently taken*at Genoa and sent home 
as a prize. Between that pait of the pillars which support the guii- 
dcck and the orlop deck are two diagonal braces A and B, as in the 
following figure. 


Uan-deck. 



The tenon of the brace B, next to the fore part of the ship, 
has diopped out ojf its moitise by the arching of the ship, which is 
so considerable as to be visible to liic eye. 

Tlie next application of foice*- acting obliquely to each other, 
is that of Mr. Snodgrass, the suiveyorof the East India Cutnpaiiy's 
shipping. Contrary to the'se we have noticed, he iccommeiided 
diagonal braces to be placed triinsverstly from the extiemitics of the 
gun-deck beams down to die kdsou, A C, BD, a section of 
which will appear in this foitii 



This plan had die fairest trial possible, for iif Spile of prejudice 
and opposition, the late Lord Melville, on comjjaring the decayed 
state in which he found the navy, with that of Fiance and Spain, 

o G 2 whose 
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whose combined fleets exceeded any force tliat we were or could 
be, in any reasoiutbk time, able to bring as^iost them, determined 
to vamp lip, in the speediest way, some of the old ships that re¬ 
quired laiw repairs, by means of these bradcs, and by doubling their 
outnde punkif^^ Tliese temporary expedients answered the pur¬ 
pose most efl^tuaiiy, and it tatiy be doubted if the battle of TVa- 
faigar could have b«6n fOught WiUiout the adoption of them:—but 
the oppotttiot^ to the dbgCMaal braces was not ill founded; they not 
only intai^red with the stowage of the hold, but, by thehr tendency 
to pu'sh out the sides, it ^vxs pretty apparent tha^ in tjie event of 
the ship touching the ground, the beams and decks would either 
fall in, or the ends of the braces be forced through the bottom ; 
and owing to these serious objections, most of tlie captains soon 
contrived to get rid of the diagonal braces. 

Mr. Seppings need be under no appreliension of the imputation 
of plagiarism, from our mention of these chim«(y and ineffectual 
attempts, which have beeu unattended, as Doctor Young justly says, 
with any 'permanent sticCess;* we doubt indeed whether Mr. 
Seppings ever beard of Bongiier, or Gobert, or'Groignard; and even 
if he has, we are certain that he is too good a shipwright to adopt 
such misemble expediCitts. The remainder of the section, in which 
Dr. Young notices * MT,Seppings*s braces;^ we reluctantly confess, 
is beyond any endeavour of ours to comprehend. One paragraph 
of it we shall venture to quote, because we think that we have 
caught the glimpse of an error in it. 

* It may be questioned how far it is allowable to omit any part of the 
inner planks between the ports, for w'hich the braces are a substitute, 
on account of their utility in securing the butts of the planks, which are 
always made to shift where they are supported by this subsidiary tie ; 
but with the outer pkanking which remains, and with the partial assist* 
ance of the l^ces, to say nothing of that of the shelf*pieces, it can 
hardly be believed, that the tie is more likely to part between two ports 
of the same deck, than immediately ov^r one of them.'—p. 328. 

■ I 4 

If it be here meant that the inner planks are useful in securing 
the bulto of t|ie onter planks, there is a mistake in point of fact; 
there are tte butts to secure in the outermlanking between the ports, 
% care being always taken to place wA^/ef^lanks between them—the 
rest of the paiw^ph we do not clearly understand. 

The observation, (though it probably pin.ceeded from an ' acute 
and experienced member of the Navy Bourd,*) that ' arching has 
an immediate tendem^ to afford a partial remedy for the cause 
which produces it, by making the displacement greater at the ex¬ 
tremities of the vessel, and smaller in tM middle,*—strongly reminds 
us of the remedy of the quack who eradicates the corn by ampu¬ 
tating the toe}—diis ingenious argument would prove Uie Maida to 
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be an escelient sh^, in spite of her brokea biii$k and drooping e3> 
trcmitics. 

' < The case of.lhe Kent, which broke in a remarkable degree, 
notwithstanding the empktyiiient of riders of large dHnenskms/ U 
imperfectly and anibigtiously stated. Witli the ordinary perpen¬ 
dicular riders she AoCE broken, but not in a remarkable d^ree for 
ships built on the old principle, though we believe it amounted to 
about seventeen inches. With the new riders which, for the first 
time, Mr. Sepfiiiigs'&p{>lied to this ship’s sidei^ * not with an angle 
of a few degrees only, with a verticalline,’ but in a series of X’s, she 
broke or arched only tvio inclics on coming into •the water; and 
this simple experiment convinced him so completely of the practical 
eiiicacy of the principle, tliat he extended it considerably in the 
building of the Warspite, and reduced it to a system in rebuilding 
the IVemeiidoiis. 

U'he shelf-picces, and the fastenings of the decks, are approved 
by Dr. Y oung, but the weight and expense of the former, he con¬ 
ceives to be drawbacks on' their advantages. I'liis would not 
• appear to be the case, as we understand that more than one 
contractor, engaged in building his MajeS^’s ships, requested to 
be permitted to build* them with * sli^lf’piccos,' instead of the 
* woodou knees,’ as stipulated in the contract, wliich Dr. Young 
admits to be * less economicalbut the * iron knees’ employed by 
Mr. Seppings, be thinks inferior to * the straps of a simpler form 
which other builders have used.’ Wc can assure him however that 
these straps w ere found so \cry defective, that the use of them 
has been discoiitinued, and ifa&t those of Mr. Seppings are gra¬ 
dually supplying their places. 

These, hovi’ever, areminor parts of Mr. Seppings’s improvements. 
Tlie systc'ni of tiussing we conceive to be the firat^ the filling in 
betw'eeii the intervals of the timbers, and getting rid of the ceiling 
altogether, the next; but Di'., Young thinks the latter to be * per- 
haps the uiost indisputably beneficial of all the alterations which 
Mr. Seppings has cither introduced, -or revived ip an improved 
form.’ We are not told v^ich of the two—^aii introduction or revi¬ 
val—the pr0cc'*8 of * fijfitig in’ is to considered; ^^bongb the 
glance made to * the tijAbers of tfie Sandwich,’ which ^ were found 
perfectly sound in thrower half of their length, opposite to the 
wedges which had In^ji driven in betweeti them,’ would seem to 
imply that Mr. Seppings had only * revived’ an old practice. 

The fact is not so: there are ships in which the narrow spaces 
between the timbers have been filled up as high as the fioor-heads, 
and otiiers where the Boor-timbers were in contact widi each other, 
which is the case w'c believa in ships built at Bombay; but none 
<wi'ere ever filled on systfRi up to the orlop-deck clamps, in the man- 
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ner tfant S^»piBgi5 fiUs mudb less did any one before him 
ever think of getting rid of that ^eatest of all nuisances, the ceUing* 
We care not whe^r the * economy of timbei^ be or be not so 
greet as Mr. Seppings is disposed tol»e1ieve, though we cannot see 
on n hat grounds the calculation of savin^Si made by one whose 
whole life has been passed in a dock-yai^ ought to be caHed in 
question-r-bnt if it expended ten times the quantity of timber, the 
benefits resulting firom the eniploymetit of it would even in that 
case ten times exceed the expense. 

slaving shew'o what has been done in the way of bracing, w’e are 
nnw'iiling to leave the subject without pointing out what has also 
'beeii,doqe in the w’ay of filling iu. 'Hie only example that we find 
in the French writers, which at all approaches to the method of 
Mr. Seppings, is in a Memoir of M. Groignard,* where, to pre¬ 
vent a ship from arching, he proposes to dove-tail all die timbers 
together by pieces of four to six feet in length, which he calls 
remplissages or clrfsj and the intervals between these he would fill 
up with smaller pieces in the shape of wedges, driving tliem 
forcibly on the outside, so as to fill all the space's between the 
timbers as far as the Boor-beads. The bottom of hia vessel would 
thus become one compact solid body, and, as be observes, might 
be sent afloat without either inside or outside planking. The ob- 
jec'fion to hU dove-tails is not so much the great additional expense 
of labour, as the weakening of every timber iq the ship, by the deep 

f rooves made in two of its sides for the reception of the dove-tails. 
I is description is not quite consistent in tiic two parts of the 
Memoir whese he mentiois his plait^uor do they accord exactly with 
his figure; but the object is rather that of binding the ship togeflier, 
and uniting her into one body to give her strength^ois unita 
major being ^s biotto^—than any idea of getting rid of the ceiling. 

The bad e(Fects*produced by leaving open the spaces between uie 
timbers have long been known and cpmplaincd of iu lilngland, and 
a Mr. Bosquet took out a ipateut many years ago * for the bettei 
preservation of his Majesty’s shij>s,and all trading vessels, from tliat 
rapid decay |n which they arc at present subject, &c.’ His plan was 
Ip fill them tip with * a copiposition of^rii^jh, tar, charcoal dust, and 
ox hair, so'hsto make it firm, adhesive, andllbrabic;’ which he states 
might be done, in a first rate Indiaman or a\ourth rate man of war, 
for at most five hundred pounds; and that th4*duratioii of a ship so 
treated would be prolonged from twelve to twenty years. It is 
into these recesses that the rats, so very destructive in ships, carry 
their plunder—^it is licre that they breed, die, and rot, infecting the 
whole ship with foul and malignant air; and he states that, to gef 
. . .. . . 1 .— . . . . .1 
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rid of these obnoxious vermin wpuld aloms in » few months save 
the whole expense. * Six full grown rats/ says Me. Bosquet, * will 
eat as much as a man of good appetite, and it is well known, that a 
rat will devour neadjr twice its weight in twenty-four hours; and 
that diey destroy as much as they devour.’ We are not aware that 
this plan met with any encouragemcut. 

Our prescribed limits prevent us from noticing some other parts 
of Dr. Young’s * Remarks/ in which we incline to think he has 
taken an erroneous View of the suljje^t; but we can on no account 
omit such testunonies of the practical results of Mr. Seppings’s 
plan, as will, we thi|^, allay all die doubts and fears of Dr. Young 
for its complete success. 

When the Tremendous was set afloat, in November, 1810, the 
master shipwriglit of Sheerness reported that the sights placed on 
the gun-decki at the distance of iGJ feet, had not altered a single 
line; those placed at the same distance on the upper-deck altered 
I of an inch, and those ou the quarter-deck aud JorecastlCf at the 
same distance, | of an inch. ^Ilie following day, when the bow¬ 
sprit and foremast were put is, the sights were again examined, 
when these two masses of timlier had remained at one extremity of 
the sliip four hours, anS the foremen reported, that * tliey found 
not the smallest deviation from what was reported by the master 
shipwright the day before, though’ the said mast and bowsprit had 
brought the ship down (in the water) forward full five inches. 

In February, IBll, Captain Campbell, her commander, reports 
that he * experienced a most violent gale of wind at west, which r^ 
duced the ship toxtorm staysails/ lhat>4ie ship * shewed no signs 
of weakness whatever, but much to'the contrary, as there was not 
a crack in the whitewash to be seen at any of the hutments / that 
he * had not seen a sliip in a more trying situation during the time 
be had commanded one.' ^ 

On the 5th October, Captain Campbell, then off the 

Texel, reports that since the of the preceding mouth, * they 
had been mostly in a gale of wind, undo* close^reefed maintopsails, 
reefed foresail, and occa^oiially storm stayeaUk/ that during the 
time * he went round thf vsuiigs and all jotber parts of the sbip^’ 
and that ‘ she shewed signs of*weakness whatever.’ 

On the 11th July1814, the master shipwright and master 
attendant of Malta yard took a particular survey, aud report * that 
the diagonal riders and diagonal chocks which butt against die 
riders, had not the slightest appearance of having wcu'ked; thaf 
the bolts with which they were fastened, were in as perfect a state 
as when first driven; that there M'as not the sHgliitest appearance of 
the orlop-deck beams having worked on tlie hoop or thick^ 

•lamp, \vl\ich receives the beams, the cnist of the vibitewash not 
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being disturbed; the plates aod ^bollis which secure the diagonal 
riders and the heads of tlie riders appeared as close as when first 
fayed; the chocks for receiving -the forked knees, and the bolts 
which fasten the kii^s, bad not the dli|htest appearance of having 
woiked; no appearance whatever of the guii>deck beamshaving 
worked, nor ofiau^ leaks or dampness betwist the gun-deck water¬ 
ways, the d)cams being so perfectly dry, that in many places 
cobwebs were coljected between the timbers 5 *—that, ‘ upon the 
whole, tlie ship tbrougliout appeared in as perfect a state, as if she 
were in dock upon the blocks." Ibe I'reiiiendous is still at sea, in 
the Mediterranean. 

four reports from Sir Thomas liiird^, on the qualities 
of the Kamil lies, 1‘rom the coast of America, between the Ist 
January, 1816, and 1st May, 1814. Tlie fiist slates, that in a 
violent gale of wind off Cape Finisterre, on the 2*>d and C 1th 
December, 1812, the ship being deep, many seas came on boaid, 
which washed aw'ay the staiboaid hammock-boards; the ship 
rolled veiy deep but easy, the lower-dcck guns did not work half 
an inch, * which," says Sir lliomas, ‘ 1 consider^o be a great proof 
of the ship’s strength;’ and he concludes by stating, that * he has 
every reason to believe she is as strong a shi]> as au\ in liis Majesty’s 
service.’ The second report states, that after a gale of wind * the 
-water-ways were peifectly tight throughout the ship, and that thcie 
was every reason to think that the plan of laying the decks would 
be found to answer.' In March, 1814, after * experiencing the 
winter galenousual in this country, (Sandy Hook,) 1 find,* says he, 

* the abutments and othef fastenings as firm and secure as any ship 
I have ever been in during such w'cather, and she appeals to me to 
answer in every respect.’ The last report, in May, 1814, is from 
Halifax, whe^e ^le hold of the Raiuillies bad been re-stowed. 

* I have the satisfaction,* says Sir llionias, ‘ to observe, that the 
timbers and every part of her frame are in a perfect state, nor is 
there the laast appearance of fungus to be seen in the ship. *J'he 
mkgarines and store-rooms are perfectly dry, and the powder was 
found ill es^llenC oirder. ’The abuttneiUs and fastenings have not 

%in the amalnest degree gomplaiiied, atidVr^nn every ubseivation 1 
have been enabled to make during our wiiibr cruise, she appears to 
answer ii)^ every respect.’ The RaiuilliesXis still on tlie coast of 
America. *’ V 

From the Albion there is but one report, in January, 1814, 
signed by Captain Devonshire, the first iicutciiaiit, master, and car- 
f>enter. It states that aller a four montlis’ wintei’s cruize, in which 
several heavy gales were encountered, * the water-ways and difigoiiai 
•decks have remajh^d perfectly tight, and no timbers in any part of 
e ship that can be discovered have woikcd in the smallest degree 
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from that in whidi they were originally placed*/ * that it is impossi> 
ble for a ship, with respect to her coihfortSj to poseabs better quali¬ 
ties’-—as » proof of which ‘ the airerage number of sick has not 
exceeded five (in 590) durii^ the whole winter; that she re- 
<]uire8 not tlie least repair, except cuilking, which Is-owing to the 
farther shrinkage of the r.ew plank'—and Captain Devonshire adds, 

' I do not think there is a stronger or more efficient sliip of her 
class ill His Majesty’s service.’ 

lliehc reports, we oopccive, embrace all the points which are 
necessary to establish i(he superiority of Mr. Seppings’s plan over 
that of the old principle with regaid to strength, stiffness, dryness, 
health, and comfort; and, we may add, durability, hci^’ever, 
those very qualities of strength and stiffness have given ristf' to an 
objection against the plan, as tending to injure the sailing qualities 
of tlie ship, and as w'e wish, in a matter of such national impor¬ 
tance, to obviate every objection, w'e have a report too on this point 
from C’aptuiii Campbell of the Tremendous, of which the follow¬ 
ing is an extract: * 1 do not hesitate to say that the sailing of the 
Tremendous is far !iU(>erior to any thing 1 have e\er seen. The 
extraordinary style in which she beat the Hannibal, Impetueiix, 
Vanguard, Mars, Berwicic, and indeed all the ships under my coip- 
maiid, surprized me extremely;* and he concludes, * a% far as apjiears 
to me, she is as complete a man of war as can go to sea, and the 
most desirable ship of her size 1 have met with.’ 

There is but one more test for Mr. Soppings’s plan to utidergo— 
but it is a test as severe as it will be dccisive-r-and one by which 
ins reputation as .an ingenious practical shipwright mtist stand or 
fall. Aware of ^ having staked his professional character on the 
success of the experiment,’ and acknowledging the liberal encourage¬ 
ment which he has met with from his superiors, be yianfully ob¬ 
serves * that no subterfuge can avail liim should anf faihiie be found 
in the system.’ Tlie tiial we •allude to is this;—The Nehoti was 
probably the best built ship of modern^tiiiies; all possible pains 
were taken by Mr. Sison, the builder, that the timber put into her 
should be sound and w'ell s^soned, and the workmanship of every 
part of her does him, and a]|wilio w^re employed on her, the higliest 
credit; every possible attention was bestowed to'keep her dry; and 
her motion into the w«or, when launched, was slow, easy, anil 
majestic, without a shave or a plunge—yet the Nelson vih^s found 
to nave aiched after launching no less than inches. The Howe, 
now on the stocks at Chatham, and ready for launching, the sister 
ship to the Nelson, was built under the dilution of Mr. Seppiugs 
and on hb new principle. If, after launching, the flowur should be 
found to have broken or qrched H inches—if slm 'should break 0 
niches—^nay, if she should arch even 4 inebes^w-w^ should say, the 

• _ advantage 
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advantage gained hia diagonal rkiere and truaaiHii; was scarcely 
worth the general introducfcioa of so great a c^Hn^e in the building 
of His Majesty’s «hip»^-4»ut we will venture to prediet diat she 
w^l not ihreak 5 inches; and if this shall be the case, the most 
deep-rooted prejudice, from whatever cause it may have arisen, 
must ibr ever be pot to silence. 


Anr. Vin. 1, Etreur de Napi^eoWf ouj^actnse d un Article 
du Mouiteur. 12mo. pp. 34. St. P«^bourg. 1813. 

2. Sir Robert Rorter*s Narrative of the Campaign of Russia* 

4to. pp. 282. Xiondon. 

3. Relation circonstanciee de la Campagne de Russie. Par 
Bug^ne Labaume, Capitaine auCoips Royal dcs Tiig^nieurb- 
G^ographes, 4fc, ^c. 8vo. pp. 404. Paris. 1814. 

4. Tableau de la Campa^e de Moscou en 1812. Par Ren6 
Bourgeois, Docteur en^4decine de la Faculty de Paris, &c. 
&c. t4moin oculaire. 8vo. pp. 196. Paris. 1814. 

.5. Campagne de MoscoU, en 1812, composSe d*apres la Collection 
des Places offidelles sur cette Campapie memorable, ort plus de 
* trots cent mille braves Francois furent Victimes de VAmbition 
et de TAveuglement de leur Chef. Par R. J. Durdent. Qua- 
tri^me Edition. 8vo. pp. 95. Paris. 1814. 

6. Carte de$ Paifs eompns entre la Fistulc, la Duina, et le 
Botystheney pour servir it TIntelligence des qualorze premiers 
Bulletim. Nos. ly 2. 4to. Paris. Le Norman. 1812. 

7. Sketch oj^ a Journal of the Retreat and Flight of the French 
Armies from Moscow, and the Pursuit of • the Russians, to 
their Arrival on the Vistula. 4to. pp. 25. London. 1813. 
—Schul:^. 

8. Skizzen zu einer Geschichte des Russisch Franzosischen Krieges 

im Jahr, 181^, 8vo.. pp. 534.* Leipzig. 1814. 

g. Relation impartiale du Passage de la Beresina par lArmce 
Francaise en 4612, par un Tento^ oculaire. 8vo. pp. 48. 
.Pans. 1814. ^ 

10. Critical Situation^Buohaparte in his Retreat out of Russia, 

f translated from the French, with wo/es.Vsvo. ' pp. Go. XA>ndoti. 
1815. \ 


«e consider tliat the HusNian campaign was the period 
^ ' from which tho^aial overthrow of Buonaparte may be dated, 
we shall not be surprized at the number of publications mar^aUed 
in array at the head of this article. We have perused them ^1; 
some, indeed, possess peculiar merit, according to the opportunities 
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of observatoi .^bkii the Wii#^s enjojirei. Huisltabaume's narra¬ 
tive principaitj^ reJMbes' the operatbns of the 4th to Mrfak^ lie 
was attached as captain engbeersr; die German work diie% de¬ 
tails what happened in die neighbourhood of Higav thoii^b^ contains 
some interesting anecdotes of what passed elsewhere | tbe%istoiian 
of the Beresina^ as may be expected, makes the passage of that river, 
and the events which took place on its banks, die great features in his 
publication-.; whilst Ren6'- Bourgeois and die rest have attempted, 
with more or les|^ &vu^^ to give ^ general outline c|;vtbe. whole 
campaign. In oar i^^e^^h Number dte reader Ivill dim soine ob¬ 
servations on the sul^clt of the present^article; to Which we were 
led by the perusal of M.' Eustaphbve’s^ work on die Rea^irces 
of Russia, which, although published in Ameticia, previously to 
the breaking out of the war, most striki^ly foretold the exact line 
of conduct which would be pursued by the Rmperor Alexander 
and his people, should Buonaparte attempt the invasion of that 
country. 

.One of the most powerful enginei^ln the hamb of him who, for a 
time, was lord of the ascendant in Europe, was the journal to which 
the pamphlet placed at die liead of this article alludes. Whatever 
could in any degree serve to increase the slavery of the people of 
France, or to irritate them against the objects of die tyrant's pecu¬ 
liar and personal hatred, here found ready admittance; whilst every 
thing which might tend to open their eyes to their real state vra& 
carefully excluded.’*' 

As our readers may not have the means of refei^nce to die jour¬ 
nals in which these papers^ appeared, we shall not apologize for 
laying before them such exti'acts as appear most worthy of dbser- 
vation. 

Extract from the Moniteuit Monday^ 6th August^ 1^04. 

* ConstardinQplCi 29 th Sme. . 

* But Russia is now at peace with Franc^ and has no mope motives 
to bseak with her than she has advantages |o expect from such a step. 
Markoff and his party have, it is true, succeed^ ^ procuring an ill- 
timed note to be presented At Ratisbon, in favooirof the Germanic 
body; by dint Of evasions, {mrl&tilio^ and potty wrangltngs of evefy 
desci-jption, they have pro^cetl a degree of coldness between the two 
powers, whose good und^tanding, equally advantageous to f^ch, had 
enabled Russia to play aHpart both new and brillimit. 

‘ Russia can do no injury;to France j with her, she can do whatever 
is just and noble. Russia has nothing to'fear from Franceukturechas 

— - --:--—i..t ■ . . I 

*^TI»€ vigiiauce of a tyrant sddom succeeds, however actively it nwy ba^xerted; »o 
this we need only mention that Eeinard, the French laiiHates i# Hamburgh, 
gave six Na^leons d'or for as many copies of the answer^ to the IMfooitisur; the sum 
was paid to BilDiiaparto’s own bookseller, who had volunteered^the pamphlet 
in question, in a secret |>riiuing-ofHce which he ^ppt for Autigaffican pubUcalions. 
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* •''j 'I? *'* 

destined tbe&e two pdw'era to b|t friein^i and wliateiii^ry^irection their 
armies may unjfprtunatelyiecei^ from hostile'^un»d%!toeither<rftheni 
will feel much interest in their undertakings. ' 

* When a power, whose capital is at the extremity of the nortii, and 
whose armies, placed on the €rontiet% of Persia and Tartary, are^ en> 
gaged ineomhating the Tartar's Persians, interferes on its own ac¬ 
count, and at i1^ own risk^ in the adkirs of the south.of Edrope, it loses 
sight of its tritfl position. However powerful ..the inonarcli, however 
brave the solder, they aie still but men;.they can du nothing beyond 
the limits pg^escribecl by naturei: When Rtiasia, faking pait 'in the con¬ 
cerns of the south of Europ^, seconds citb^nff Jh« three' great pbwers, 
Austria, France, or Prussia, she act#as becotS^ her, and^is truly wor¬ 
thy of respect; if, on the "other hand, she talws the lead-in the affairs 
of the south of Europe, slie requires the assistance of Austria, France, 
or Prussia: she quits her station ; she is wanting to her own dignity; 
she is’no longer herself; and she ought to know that, to raise her power 
above that of all other states, she is in want not of provinces, but men. 
A twelveinonth’s war destroys more than many years of peace may pro¬ 
duce. Peace, lasting pcace, is therefore, for Russia, ibe surest means 
of attaining the objects of her ambition, and th^ increase of her popu¬ 
lation of supplying her most urgent want. 

* Answer to the Article franh t^orntmtinople: 

6Vp/. i’804. , 

* It must be acknowledged, morally speaking, that it is to France, 
Russia is indebted for the situation whicH she now' occupies, and 
W'bich cannot be denied to be of the very first order. The period 
from whence this commanding and prominent position was occupied 
by Russia, may be dated from the coramencemc^tt of that system of 
tyranny"and injqstice^ which France ha>^.established ; a system of in¬ 
vasion, of rapine, and of oppression, which has been exercised wbere- 
cver its power could reach ; and above all, since it became apparent 
that its ambitious views were directed to no Jess an object than the 
attainment of‘Universal monarchy. 

r '*■ Since that time Russia is becoine'^lhe shield of the w eak, and Ale.x- 
ander, seated on his throne^ has assumed the character of the prptec.» 
tor anj| arbitrat|^^.of empfres. Can France compel her to lay aside 
this dignified cb^cter? lat her hot dt.ceive herself in imaginingshe 
can; Russia is not in the situation of«}.^actcir who puts on the purple 
to act the part of a king; she is not an upsmrt, who appears what she 
leaHy is not; the attitude of the lion befits^her, because she possesses 
both his force and his dipiity ; she is a (^dossal power, whose eyes 
have been unsealed by the faults of others, and, viewed in her true 
light, a Colossus of the most^rmidable descripthm. VVhethej' Russia 
will unite herself to Prussia,.or to Austria,‘Whether she attaches her¬ 
self to England, or stands alone, she must always be rcspectableu^d 
^iamong the first order of ]K>wers—respectable as long as she sllall 
follow a system of justice and disinterestedness, and, that ^confident in^ 
hbOr strength, she shall openly resist a plan of universal despotism, and 

. ■ lay 
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lay open to the world fhe^ violation of rights the mos^«acred; that im¬ 
pious violathamif^hieh has been„so well described in the strong but 
temperate noterli^icfa^«iraf presented & Ratisbon. 

* it is certainly true, that the population of Russia is,'compared with 
its extent, rather small; but this, however, admits of soi(n& explana¬ 
tion. in the fimt place, the .population is noj^, equall;y Miatributed 
throughotit the, empire; and again, .^ere arc parts of jR^Ltssia which are 
absolutely imhihihitable. Beside%^he're is the necessity of augment¬ 
ing the population, ,ql’ the country .> it is the duty of a sovereign to 
make his people happy, bijt it is not so clear that it is his duty to 
increase the numj[)e^vOT thi^m. In a 'moial .point of vim war is as¬ 
suredly a very great ^^tn^ity; hut, in ]|y^litieal consignation, it is 
sometimes Ariflfccessarj^^ll aed,ni|ich gooareSuUs from it. 

* All this serves to prove, tha^a declaration of wur, on the part of 
Russia against Trance, would be sufficiently formidabie to encourage 
the Cierman empire, how crushed by the latter power, to occupy the 
troops of Tnince, and by that means, to afford an opportunity to Italy, 
to Switzerlan<J, to Spain, to Portugal, to Holland, and to ilanove^ to 
shake off the Gallic ;yol<e. 

* As to the project of invading England, it is an absolute chimera, 
a castle in the air, w|iich can never be successful; and even if it were 
so, it must prove destructive to the rest of the world, England is at 
this moment at the Iiighest point of elevation ; she can never decline 
if she dontinue where she is,' for higher she cannot be. But how can 
England, who only exists by her industry, and her trade, preserve her 
present situation unless by upholding the balance of the world ? It is 
then the obvious interest of Russia to assist England, who, by its sys¬ 
tem, should be friendly to all nations, and to repress France, the selfish 
principles of whose government are inimical to the greater powers of 
Europe, and <^ppressive to the smaller.’ 

So much for the anticipation of the triumphs of Russia. , We 
now come to the consideration of the subsequent publications. 

The hrst in order, and therefore that to which the most indul¬ 
gence may fairly be shewm, is by. Sir Robert Ker Porter. It was 
published in the beginning 1813, previously to the appearance 
of any other wenk on the subject; and before the. merits of die chief 
persons concerned had fallen under disep^ion. 

The chief value of Sir!Robert Portef^s consists in its 

official documents, and asiuif: writer was not with the army during 
any part of the campaign, it is to 6e supposed that his informatioii 
is almost entirely derive^ from these sources; that his account there¬ 
fore should be so cov^ct in the general outline, and so near the 
truth even in the details, is certainly a strong proof of the unani¬ 
mity which prevailed between the. government of the ccaintry and 
the people, and constitutes a high eulogium on the Russian nation. 
%'The public documents proceeding from the pen of Buonaparte 
Will not fiimiidi equally faithful materials for the future liistoriai}. 
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Tliey form a ^golar contrast to the simplicity and piety which 
breathe throughout all those published by the Kassians. Buona* 
parte, as it is observed by I^drdent, not conteut wkh devoting to 
destruction that part of the French nation which followed liis foot¬ 
steps, appears to have considered those ^hotn he left behind as 
devoid ot common sense, if we are, to judge by the fallacious and 
even ridiculous reports which he sent home of the victorire of his 
army. It were to ho wished that Sir Robert Porter had adopted 
a style less ornamental, and more suited to his subject, and that 
he Itad taken moie paina in the rompilatkm of his ipaps which 
are very imperfect: as tlie work is publislied in ah expensive form, 
it should have been accompanied with those Otigiavings which the 
author is so welt qualitied to mp{dy; his portrait of Kutusolf is 
certainly the best likeness of the old warrior which has ever ap¬ 
peared. 

Labaume’s Narrative is b} far tlic best written of all those we have 
noticed, and we understand tliat it is considered by Russian othcers 
to be alt(^ether the most correct. Nothing so dreadfully ludicrous, 
so liidicrou'sly dieadfiil, ever appeared; it is the Dance of Death 
realized in all its varieties! or, as it is described by a French ofiicer 
oil die retreat, whilst sinking under the horrois of his situation: 

* Ah, ^lessieurs, n’appelez pas cela iineretraite, eVst une procession 
des p^nitens qui vuiit qiimr des indulgences.’ The philosopher 
Fangios coughing out his last tooth whh his last breath, in an alms¬ 
house, and at the same time pertinaciously maintaining that ' all 
was for die best,’ is certainly the fittest portrait of the French na¬ 
tion, if W'e may judge fiom the traits here recorded. The re¬ 
membrance of * nos revers en Russie,^ (as the complete annihilation 
of the most powerful army which France, or perhaps the world, 
ever sent forth, has been mildly called,) will not easily be forgotten 
in that countiy; but it is curious to observe that a Frenchman, 
even when ^'nthing under the severest pangs of bodily sufi'ering, 
never loses his vanity and self-importgnce. Ibcrc is a most amus- 
ii% instance of this relate^ in Labauine, p. where an old 
grenadier, whilst dying with hunger on a bridge covered with the 
dead bodies of fiiht comrades, expres^p bis full conviction, that 
nothing but the severity^of theseasoUiTawjpreventhim from march¬ 
ing ill the spring to the conquek of St. Petersburg. 

The style and tone of the master may higre be distinctly traced. 
Buonaparte, in the early part of the campaign, bad told his soldiers 
in 1^ usual strain, * Au commencement de Juillet nous serons 
a Fetersbourg. Je punirai^l’Empereur Alexandre, le Roi de 
l^usse sera empoeur du Nord !* and tlie eyes of his infatuated 
fi>ll(!hs'ers were not as yet opened to the fallibility of tlieir deity 
for such indeed, even until a very late period, he appears to have been 
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considered by,the ^eter pailir of thmi. Hk ^rlyji^oeesses were 
sudicient to eval^ him in the ^incy of a people arde^m the pursuit 
of iniiitaiy and to add inel io the exubefance of natioual 
vanity. Tlie Frmih who were latdy coiidimd iu thia country nut* 
uifeiSted a disposition to resistance, mid an impatimice of ccmtroul, 
from a notion that their ^peror was the greatest being upon 
earth: and those who were tahen^ by the bUssians, even^m the 
midst of their miseries, preserved fhe same insolent tone and be- 
bavioiu*. ' ' \ 

It must at tiwe sameliine be observed, that, diuing the rehmt, 
curses not only b^^loaiil, were li^rd in the FNincb army, 
against the author or^ ^ir calamities, and that be was frequently 
upbraided to his face by wretches, whose imprecations it was 
thought prudent latterly to disregard. To those who are curious 
in drawing comparisons, the following quotation from Piutarda 
will not be unacceptableit relates to the conduct of Crassus on 
his retreat from the Parthian expedition, and affords a striking 
contmst to the coid4iearted indiffmence displayed by Buonapmte to 
the sufferings he had brought upon bis army; * Altho^h the troops 
looked on Crassus ^ the author of all their calamities, yet they 
anxiously wished him to nuike his appearance and to speak to 
them: but he had oiufBed up his face, and withdrawn to an ob* 
scure spot, where he dung himself cm the ground, a sad example, 
to.the vulgar, of the instability of fortune, and to men of deeper- 
tliought, of rashness and inordinate ambition.’ * 

Labautne’s work, though occasionally inaccurate, is upon the 
whole drawn up with much ability. It must be recollected under 
what disadvantage^ his jouimal was (X>inposed, that (as he states in the 
preface) his pen was made with the same knife which he occasionally 
employed to cut up his miserable ration of horsedesh, and that a 
little water mixed with gunpow''der, in the hollow of his hand, was his 
substitute for ink; and though we should prefer a greater simplicity 
of style, the story is told iii so interesthig a maimer, ffiat few, we 
apprehend, will be inclined to lay down hook .without ^vitig k 
a complete, perusal. That part which'injt||)t be thrown into the 
Narrative is too often told % a third person,introduced like 
the chorus in the dramas or 1^ the sneakers ip Thucydides and 
for the instruction of the riders. ^ An eulogy, for instance^ upon 


' * On the retreat, as may hh supposed, de^ertfons from ^the iPrencIi army vent 
Uemety frequent; on one occasion or tlu^, sort, ^ tall grenadier presented himself to a 
Rusnau officer —* CbitinMindapt Ru^e,* f je sais de la garde; j’ai d&ertd; 

je nc veox plus servir ce co(|uin.->-Il liotis i^itrane/--^j!!ffaiB qu^ fait }’J0hli]^repr?‘ .sajis 
the Rushan—‘quelle mine a-l-il?’—‘Aht maibi, U ne' £sit rien,’ was the rvply; ‘il- 
luaiche, qu’est ce que cela iui fait, tout cqlu! lies humiaes crevent, rnnis eeUrlui cst 
£gal, ce n’e^ pas iui qut les fail; ponrlescltevnux, e'est.autre chose, lospaye; 
cela le chagnne; pour la xnlue, c’estla uieme qu'il a touijhurs, noir comthe I’as de pique.* 
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the Emperor of Russia, with this detail of the prepwations made 
at Mosco, is put int6 die mouth of an old monk, with whom the 
author became acquainted in the course of the advancCj and who 
certaiidy may have afforded the information stated, although it is 
not veiy probable. • .Again, we fi,od that the 4th corps, which did 
not arrive in time for the first enlry into Mosco, are informed of 
the desfruction of die town by a fugitive French merchant, who 
makes a florid speech on the occasion. Rastopchin is introduced 
haranguing the muitittide from a balcony on the approach of the 
Freii^; and the missies attendaift on thd^i|»C^pation of tlie city 
are described in an episode on the fate of aif tilfortunate but inte¬ 
resting female. 'Buon^arte appears thtblf^out in colours the 
most odious, careless of the lives of bis followers, but extremely 
attentive to his own safety, and obstinately bent upon the pursuit 
of a great scheme, which he must at a very early period have per¬ 
ceived to be unattainable. 

Beauharnois, on the other hand, is every where well spoken of; 
his military arrangements seem at all times to have been judi¬ 
cious ; and indeed the part he had to play was one of no small diffi¬ 
culty, for bis corps suffered beyond all the rest.* It originally con¬ 
sisted of 48,000 men, 800 of whom alone survived to repass the 
Niemeu. Tlie French prisoners, with fliat levity and gcuteness 
which never forsake them, used to say that their army retreated in 
diree divisions, viz. 

1. Murat, oil Tarm^e battue. 

Q. Buonaparte, on rarm6e pillarde. 

3. NCy et Beauharnois, ou les enfans perdu.s.. 

It is not surprising that in tlie course of a long train of events of 
unexampled importance, there should be many points which still re¬ 
main subject to dispute; and to these we shall chiefly direct our 
attention, as we are fortunately enabled to pronounce iqion many 
of the works before us upon authority which cannot be disputed. 

Similies have been exhausted, and description beggared, in paint¬ 
ing Uie magnitude of Buonaparte’s undertaking, and the extent of the 
means with which he proposed to achieve the conquest of Russia. 

‘ Not si^iii the numbers, nor tlii host so dread, 

« , , By N6rthem3ren, orJScythfSril'nraour led.* 

His army was certainly the finest and b^t appointed which was 
ever assembled together either in ancient^or modem times; not 
Fran^ alone was dnuned to supply the fiower of her youth, but all 
her^llibutai 7 states werb com|»e!led[ to furnish a sitnilar contingent. 

corps whiidt were composed of native from the south of 
iS^rope were of course most exposed to auifering from the incle- 
H^eiM^ of the weather. Whple regimeuts of Spaniards and Fortu- 
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gueze fled to the protection, even before tiie army com¬ 

menced its retrbat from Moaco; and there is ao^partof Labanme’s 
narrative more piteous than his account of the gradual annihilation 
of a body of Italians of good family, who had originally formed 
a sort of body-guard to Beaubarnois. 

A variety of workmen of all descriptions, such as masons’, car¬ 
penters, &ic. were under orders to attend the march of the army, 
and even gardeners were pressed into the service, as if it bad been 
in the contemplation of Buonaparte to make some permanent im¬ 
provements in thf bdrUculltdre of Russia.. 

In none of the acch^ts before us is the French force, on enter¬ 
ing Russia, estimated at less than 4CX),000 men. The official 
report found among Berthier’s papers, which were seized at Mosco, 
raises it as high as 575,000 men. The following statement, 
which we have in our possession, was furnished by a Westphalian 
lieutenant-colonel belonging to the staff, who was taken prisoner 
between Smolensko and Krasnoi, and we are induced to give 
insertion to so authentic a document, as it shews the proportions 
of the contingents which were brought up by tiie diflerent powers.— 


^Yestplmlians - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 30,000 
Bavarians - - 40,000 

Wurtemburgers - -- -- n/------- - 16,000 

Ctrand Duchy of Berg - -- -- -- -- -- - 3,000 

Prussians - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - 20,000 

Austrians - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - 30,000 

From Baden - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 5,000 

Poles.-.6*0,000 

Swiss, French, Spaniards, and Portuguese ------ 300,000 

V'aiious - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - 20,000 


Total, 5124,000 

No common foresight was required to find supplies for so large an 
army; and indeed the arrangements on ibis head appear to have 
been perfect in the outset—a certain nuuaber bullocks were 
allotted to each regiment; afid in all the froniieribw’iis, grain was 
collected from the surround ^ country, and |^id up in store. The 
same precautions were not tl^n, hoVever, in providing subsistence 
during the retreat. At Smolensko, where provisions were said to 
be in abundance, only a scanty supply could be obtained, and such 
was the disappointment of the soldiers, that froth the date < of ffie 
desti'uction of the magazines in that town the organization of the 
French army was completely at au end. ... ' , 

For a long time the object of these immense preparations , ap* 
peered uncertain; Prussia, England, Turkey, Persia, and even the 
voi.. xii. MO. XXIV. HH East 
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}^st Indies were in succession suppose to be menaced; anil B^uo- 
naj>arte*8 own generab were for a long time. I[e^ in such complete 
ignorance of his interiUons, that his public proclamation from Wil- 
kowiski was the first decided intimation they received of die real 
object of the armament. 

In his professions of a strong dbsire to erect Poland into an 
independent kingdom he was never sincere; but though tlie Poles had 
expo'ienced how little reliance was to be placed in his promises, 
die ajipearance of independence had still a Charni for them. In 
Lithuania his reception was very different; then^^the French were 
dreaded as conquerors, and the offers of, fi^edom, made to the 
people in pompous detail at VViltia, received with coldness and 
distrust.* 

As the Emperor Alexander w'as perfectly w ell acquainted with 
the precise day when the French were to pass the Niemen, and had 
in his possession all the dispositions for their advance,f the Rmsians 
retreated from Wilna, according to previous arrangements, to an 
intrenched camp which bad been formed at Drissa, as a nJlylng 
point, behind the Dwina. Here it was imagined that a stand 
might effectually be made; but this being louiid impracticable, 
a farther retreat became necessary, for the new levied were not yet 
come up, and the war with the Turks still occupied a large por¬ 
tion of the Russian force. The retreat was conducted in the most 
orderly and beautiful manner, not a single broken carriage or dead 
horse was left behind to shew the route which the army had takeu; 
and the French cavah-y, w ho appear to be very inferior to the in¬ 
fantry, and indeed are never able to act without a pro^Kirtion of 
sharpshooters, quite lost siglit of the enemy ihcj were pursuing. 

It is clear tliat the Russians were unable in the outset to offer 

• As the fate of Poland u still uadetided, it would be preiiVfiturc to enter on tlie sub¬ 
ject ; wc umy observe, however, tJiat those wJjo are hostile to the inctu poratiun of Poland 
with Russia, or rather to the restoration of that coonliy to the digniiy of a kin^doui 
under a Rossiun sovereign, condemn the incaithre tipun grounds wliich arc not tenahle, 
wlutii they assert tliat ' the two eoiintries have neitiiur religion, laws, custotus nor lan¬ 
guage in cofonion,' npce it way h,v easily shewn thatagrearer sitnilarit^ exists between 
tJretu than any twoj^ions upon the earlli, 1’beVact, we believe, is tiuit the I*olcs are 
desirous of seeing (Wir cmintey united under the dominion of Russia, as Hungary is sub¬ 
ject (o the Eni]K'ror of Austna, and ll^rt they'«4«?k forward with anxious hope to this, 
as the only step which can for ever |>revenr the recurrence of those scenes of Idood atid 
slaughter, which have so oJ'leu desolated the two countries in the wars which they have 
carriwl on against each other. 

’’. ti'e have understood from grwtl authority, that previous to the opening of the cam- 
' patgn, the intentions of the Emperor Aie.xattdcr, in regar^i tofoland, were sounded iii 
au address presented at Petersburg; but as the as{)eci of the times was not fuvmrrable 
to the adoption of any'new ochemes, the Poles liad no choice but to co-operate with Ute 
.Snvadingjfirrny. - ' ‘ ' 

t Rapatel,'Moreau’s aide-de-camp, had resided at 8l. Petersburg for a year prevtons 
' *%> the opening of the campaign; and it n not improbable^ tlutt the Eiopeior niuy tiava 
l^crived through tlmt channel sDiite iafocmation i^pectingthe pre^sets ofliuonapsu te. * 
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any e6fectual resistance to tJie pvertirliehiiing force by which they 
were assailed-*>-for although the total amount of ^eir armies may 
be reckoned at 500,000 upon paper at the breaking dut of the war, 
it does not appear that more than£00,000men were actually opposed 
to the French on the Polish frontiers; and of these, 60,000, who, 
under Prince Bagrathion, composed the left wing, wereao much in 
advance, that their junction with the main foody at Smolensko wsu? not 
effected without considerable difficulty. In order to comprehend 
fully the extent of the danger to which the Prince was exposed, 
and to apprecial^i^ military skill which enabled him, in spite of 
opposition, to rejoiit the army under Barclay de Tolly, we must 
r^er our readers to the two maps published in France, to illustrate 
the advance of the French, and to their pounlerpart which appeared 
in this country at the time of their retreat. Buonaparte has at all 
times been careful to take with him draftsmen and engineers, to 
record his triumphs, and demonstrate to bis *^ood city of 
Paris’ the extent of bis victories: in this, as in numberless other 
instances, he shewed his intimate knowledge of the people with 
whom be had to deal; for, to judge by the preface to the 
French work just mentioned, the prospect of the entry of Napoleon 
into Mosco seems to h%ve blinded all ranks to the certain destruc¬ 
tion which awaited the greater part of the troops engaged in this 
frantic expedition. 

Russia committed a great fault, in a military point of view, in 
acceding to the proposition of Buonaparte at Tilsit, and adding the 
province of Bialystock to her other possessions in Poland. The 
strength of the frontier between Riga and Ocz^fcow, which had been 
established by tlie great Catherine, was, in this quarter, entirely 
broken; and \ve accordingly see diat, wiien attacked in the centre, 
the tw'o Russian armies were obliged to fall back to Smolensko be¬ 
fore they could effect a junction—and for some time so»alarmed was 
Barclay de Tolly for the fate of Bagrathion, that he had resolved 
to offer battle at Witepsk, in order to create a delay and enable the 
left wing to come up.*' ' • 

It was at Smolensko, onefof the most beaut?ru^4iid most consider¬ 
able towns in Russia, tliat the first conflict took place between the 
contending armies. The |}^sian% defended it most gallantly, and 
the attack was not less spirited. 

* General Barclay de^Tolly, foreseeing that the town would be im¬ 
mediately attacked, reinforced the garrison witK two fresh divisions, 

-- — ——————-■ . . . . . . . . . 

* Bns^rathion in his rrlreat had'exKlbitcd great niilUary skill. On joining the mnin 
army he gave a slronc! proof of the superiority of his character. Although senior Jio 
Barctay de Tolly^ -he, vitithout heeilation, couseuted to serve under hU omers from the 
conviction, that, as the latter had heen at head quarters when the phia of the eJaa- 
paign was arranged, he waa the more fit to direct the operatioas of the anuy. 

u H 2 and 
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and two regiraent» of infantry of the guards. Soon after the com¬ 
mencement of the action^ thicU cotumus of smoke were observed ; in 
proportion as the darkness increased, the flames became more distinct, 
and bursting forth with great violence, communicated themselves as it 
were simultaneously to the principal quarters of the town, and in the 
midst of a fine autumnal night, presented to our view the rnagnideent 
bat dreadful spectacle which an eruption of Mount Vesuvius (»lft*rs to 
the inhabitants of Naples. About an hour after midnight the Russians 
abandoned the smoking ruins: at two o’clock the advanced corps of 
our grenadiers made preparations to storm the works; to their astonish¬ 
ment no resistance was made, and it was then first cUtfcuvered that the 
plact?, had been completely evacuatedi^K^ -^Ve.fpuiid near the walls seve¬ 
ral pieces of artillery, which the enemy bad not been able to carry ofl', 
“ Never, no never,” continued the officer,; “ can an adequate idea be 
formed of the horrible sdene of devastation which the interior ofSmoleu- 
sko presented.—The entrance into this town will form an epoch in my 
life.—Figure to yourself every street and every square heaped with the 
dying and the dead; and the distant flames shedding a lugubrous light 
over the awful scene. Merciful heaven! how much have those princes 
to answer for, who, to gratify their own ambition, expose their subjects 
to such horrors.’—p. ^2. 

The rrenchmaii; like his countrymen in general, felt more 
correctly than he reasoned. This apostriiphe is directed against 
Alexander, while he totally forgets that he had, himself, marched iu 
the train of a sanguinary ruffian, two thousand miles from home, to 
invade an unofifendiug people, wlio vvei e reposing in the bosom of 
peace. ^ 

Tlic Russians, at last, finding themselyes compelled to abaiulou 
it, set fire to the town; and Buonaparte is said to have exclaimed, 
with visible spleen, on witnessing the orderly maimer in which their 
retreat was conducted, * C’est la gticnc des caiioiis. II parait 
quTl y aura ,iu>e guerre sans bataiUe, on line batailic sans guerre.” 

From this period it appears fliat the impetuosity and rashness 
of his character quite got the better (if the prudence with which he 
commenced the campaign. <. At the outset, he had taken an exten¬ 
sive base for his nulitary Operations, and a vast tract of friendly 
country was thus secured for the suppfy;^of his numerous armies; 
but, on his farther advice, he w as CQs]pned to one narrow line of 
march, and he thenceforth adopted that' de.structh'e system of war¬ 
fare which on ffie retreat operated so fatally against himself. 

On the side of Petersburg, the French hud certainly nothing to 
boast, nor do they even pretend to have.—They had spread their 
troops, it is true, over a large tract of Country, but it was one which 
the Russians did not expect to defend, and it was accordingly aban- 

t ned by them as had been previously arianged.-—When Count 
ktgenstein had retired asvfar as be considered advisable, he made 
A a stand, 
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SI stand, andivith such effect; that the united forces and manoeuvres 
of Macdonald and Oudiiiot could not force him from his position, 
v.'faich effectually covered the road to St. Petersburg. 

Before we proceed farther, it. will be well to observe, that as 
the French divide tlie history of this campaign into two parts, the 
advance and the retreat, so have the Russians considered the •arrival 
of Kutusoff at the army, as the point which divides it into two 
distinct periods, as far as the proceedings of their troo'ps are con¬ 
cerned. A few' wor4^, therefore, are necessary on his appointment 
to the commaiyd, of army, as well as on diat of Chichagoff, 
which has been nnicli camvafsod..* ^ 

In proportion as Russia perceived that a war with France w'as 
inevitable, peace with her neighbours, the Swedes and Turks, be¬ 
came to her a matter of greater iniportance;—Bernadotte was soon 
induced to alter his politics, to the dismay of his former master, and 
the successes of the Russians against the Turks seemed to afford a 
reasonable hope that the termination of hostilities in that quarter 
could not be far distant; peace with Persia would then follow as 
a necessary consequence. 

Kutusoff at that time commanded the army in Moldavia, and 
though he had exhibited,niuch diplomatic talent in the negociation 
for peace at Constantinople, in the reign of Catherine, tlie treaty 
which it was now so important to secure was still unaccountably 
delayed. Whether the fault lay with him or Roinauzoff, it was 
impossible to decide. 

It M'as at this crisis that the Emperor fixed his eyes on Admiral 
Chichagoff, as a proper person to be employed to bring the nego- 
ciations to a speedy issue. The admiral had lately returned from 
France, where he had been unfortunate enough to lose his wife. 
Although weaned from fornier prejudices, which led him to ad¬ 
mire the character of Buonaparte, and to consider an wlliance with 
France the most advantageous for Russia, he still was not popular 
amongst his countrymen, frotn the jreeollection of opinions which 
he had formerly siqiported; and hiV selection, at this moment, 
marks in a strong degree thm high sense which the Emperor enter¬ 
tained of his talents, as well as liis boldness in tafkhig upon himself 
the responsibility of such ap^ppoiotment. * 

Ren6 Bourgeois, in a note at die conclusion of his volume, has 
unjustly accused Kutusoff of duplicity, in his conduct towards 
Chichagoff, on bisarrival to relieve him in the command of the Mol¬ 
davian army. But it would appear, timt by the tinie theMmiral 
reached the Danube, the terms of peace bad been finally aCtjded, 
and nothing but the signature of die treaty was wanting. Thii 
was done by the Vkier on one side, and Kutusoff ou the other| 
but as Admiral Chichagoff had also his diplomatic powers, it 

H ii 3 * was* 
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was itididpensable that his name should likewise be added. This was 
; Kutusoffthcn quitted the army for Petersburg, and the ad¬ 
miral assumed the command; but the peace was so ehlS^ely the 
work of tlie formei*, that he is said to bave frequently boasted of his 
success in effecting it, without the intervention of any other person. 
It is bdt justice, however, to the admiral to add that he disputes 
this statement. He is now in this country, and is understood to 
claim for himself the settlement of the peace ; not that Kutusofif 
was at all blameable, but that ChichagbfF went wdth fuller powers. 

On the appearance of Kutusoff at Petersbntg,'be fi as unanimously 
cholic by the nobility of that govefliment to command the militia. 
He was then entrusted by the Emperor with the defence of Peters¬ 
burg, and finally appointed, by an ukase, comma»ider-in-cliief of 
all the Russian armies. Tlie character of Prince Kutusoff does 
not appear to have beeu sufficiently appreciated, excepting by those 
to whom he was well known. He was, in every respect, a very 
superior man. Of a mild, kind-hearted, and genei'ous disposition, 
he possessed, together with great good humour, a quickness of 
understanding, and vivacity of expression which rendered his society 
extremely attractive. Although fond of ease, he could bear any 
privation without a murmur, ^and as be enjoyed comfort himself, 
jt was the anxious wish of hfe^heart tliat the army which he com- 
znanded, as vvell as his family at home, should also be comfortable 
and happy. Iii the course of his life lie had seen so much service, 
be was so completely a Russian, and knew* so well what a Russian 
can perform, and what hardships he can undergo, when he becomes 
attached to bis leader, that he had more* the air of a father t^ian 
of a general when at the head of his army. 

It is the practice in Russia for public functionaries of all de¬ 
scriptions to send in annually a statement of their services,* and 
that transmifted by Prince Kutusoff will give a better idea of the 
extent of bis exertions in the aervice^of bis country than any other 
document can possibly do. . Those who form a judgment of the 
talents of a general from his age and bodily appearance will proba¬ 
bly smile at the notion of a corpulent Warrior of 7S years of age, 
for such was Kutusoff; but, in spitj^of these disadvantages, his 
activity of body was quite surprizing, ^nd his plans for military 
operations, which were alw’ays upon a great scale, were formed 
with all the quickness and vigour of youth^ in happy combination 


* In the Rnssian army, navy, and «v«i civH service, pvery person employed by the 
government. Jet ids itaiik be what if Mpyuiis obliged to te able to shew, if lequired, a d<J- 
cavnent desrripifve of the services be hasperfbrmedtbi# is kept up as he advsneesin 
auk, or iutuation, till, at last, on bis relirentent, a general certifiicutte ts wldch le- 
eiw^Dlates the whole of his eareer. 

whb 
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M'ith the pmdenpe an4 caution of the l^teran soldierr XndefatigAr 
hl^ 0)1 the marcb^ and proinpt to. advan^ when required, he was 
immovable when a stand became necessary; bis humanity led him 
tq avoid all useless effusion of blood; and bis good humour made 
him iiatui'idly indulgent to his troops, but any neglect W duty was 
visited by him with the greatest severity; and when counteracted 
in his projects by the piide and malevolence of others he became 
passionate to excess. A revengeful feeling towards his enemies 
never entered Ids bi'ea^t, whilst gratitude to his friends was ever 
predominant these.aim his love for his country was of the most 
enthusiastic description.. By this chaiacter will Kutusoffbe kqpwn 
to posterity.' He died leaving to his wife a sufficiency to paj? hi® 
debts and no more, for he was always {egardless of wealth ; and 
as he left no male heir, his daughters, of whom there are five, 
have been provided for in the most generous manner by the Em¬ 
peror of Russia. 

On taking leave of the emperor, Kutusoff expressed his doubts of 
being able to save Mosco, but assured his Imperial Majesty that 
the (iestrnctiun of that town would ensure the salvation of Russia; 
the possibility of wintering there he did not anticipate, and if the 
French were forced to rep'eat, he pledged himself not to give tliem 
breathing time till they had recrosseif.Jfche Vistula. With these ex¬ 
pectations he set oftj and on his way was informed by Sir Hoberjt 
Wilson of the battle of Sroolensko, and of the continued retreat of 
the Russians. He joined the army at Viasma; and as the position 
which it here occupied w'as not considered sufficiently favourable, 
a more advantageous one was made choice of at Borodino, where 
it was determined <0 give the enemy battle. 

JLabaume’s account of this tremendous engagement is not equal 
to the rest of his narrative; and as to tlys occupation of the field of 
battle after the action, he evidently gives two statements which are 
at variance with each other, for after informing us in p. ^ que 
Tarmac (Fraii^aise) bivouaqua .>Air le terrein qu'elie avoit gagn^,’ (by 
w’hich must be meant the scene of action,)*he states in the following 
page, ^quelc lendemuin det^s bonne hedre n^nis, allanies de nou¬ 
veau sur le champ de batailic.* Now though wc coiiri^er tlie questiujn 
itself to be of little impurtaiii^d*, Labaume’s iniftmsistencies must not 
j>ass uimoliced; and as even Reii6 Bourgeois, whose statements 
are in general less tinctured with national vanity, has not in his <le- 
tail of this battle shewn his usual fairness, it is onlv bv an accurate 
examination of all the reports, that the claims to siiperiorityjwhich 
have been brought forward by each of the contending partis .can. 
be in any degree reconciled. TTie ihet appears to be that, ufter ■» ' 
combat of unequalled fury, no very decided advantage w’as gaine<X ' 
by either party; but as the Rus.sians quitted the ground on the 
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f&llo^ng iday, the Ffcinch ire entitled to assert their pretensions to 
the victory v ith more propriety than in mtmy other instances, wbete 
th^ have equally laid claim to it. 

Buring t|5e action the Russian right wing never lost ground; amd 
their left, whidi was the weak part of their position, only retreated 
a short distance, w’hen their Imes became too thin, from the de¬ 
struction which was made arhongst them, to cover the ground which 
they liad originally taken up. It was in this quarter that Priuce 
Bagrathion commauded, and of his division, which went into action 
40,000 men strong, ‘22,000 w'ere either kill^ dr Grounded. 

^ the termination of the contest, the field of battle remained 
unoccupied, so much so that more than 15,000 w'ounded Russians 
were removed during the night, and 12 pieces of cannon were 
fetched away which had not been brought off from the redoubt on 
the left; the most obstinate struggle had taken place in the bat¬ 
tery in the centre, and it was here that Barclay de Tolly slept, 
after having-desperately fought on the same spot during the whole 
of tlie engagement. * 

The Russians retired, without molestation, rf>n the Mosco road, 
which they could not have done had the French retained possession 
of the batteries on the left;, and a corps of cavalry under Platofl’ 
and Ouvaroff was dispatchei^ in pursuit of the enemy: they suc¬ 
ceeded in turning the left of the French army, and even at one time 
menaced their rear, which forced them to bill back to their position 
for the night. 

At the commencement of the action the strenglli of the two 
armies was nearly equal—about 130,000 men: according to Ber- 
thier’s report, which we have already noticed, the’^los’* of the French 
amounted altogether to upwards of 50,000 men, and W’e find no 
less than 15 generals numbered among the killed ; 90,000 raunoii 
shot were fired by the French on that day according to their own 
calculation, and the whole army expend^ their cartridges, of wliicii 
100 had been distributed to each man. The loss on the side of the 
Russians was less, as they occupied an intrenched position; it 
cannot, bow'ever, be estimated under V)2,000 men. 

, A more horrible spectacle cannot be conceived than tlie appear¬ 
ance of a field so strewed with deaJawd dying: 60,000 men arc 
said to have been burnt or buried, and above 25,000 horses lay ex¬ 
tended on the ground. 

The battle of Borodino was fought on the 26th August, old s^le: 
the French did not enter Mosco till the 3d of the following month; 
a proof, as the distance biatwCen the two places ia only 75 English 
.iniles,^iat^ thq, French did not advance with the speed they might 
hgve done had*they been pursuing a bcatcn’cnemy. Seven entire 
days w^re employed by Rastopchirt, tbc governor, in the evacuation 

of 
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of the town. Having imagined that the' farther progress of the 
French would he stopped at Borodino, hlf was quite unprepared 
for such an event; but as the necessity of abandoning it 'was ap¬ 
parent, he exerted himself with the same alacrity for its evacuation' 
as be bad done in providing.it with means of defence. Most 
of the public stores were embarked and floated dow’u the river 
Moskwa into the Oka; and tlie Eussian army, by its march towards 
Kalomna, covered all the caravans on the Rezau and Volodimir 
roads. The greater p^t of the wounded were conveyed to places 
of safety, fliotigk Bucmaparte has asserted that S6;000 perished in 
tlie flames w'hen the town w^as consumed; that some were h^n- 
doned to their fate, who were in too deplorable a situation to bear 
removal, is not improbable, but their numbers cannot have been 
veiy great, for the Russian soldier is known to dread captivity to 
such a degree that there is no sacrifice which he will not make to 
avoid it. In tlie campaign which preceded the peace of Tilsit^ 
when the Russians abandoned Koiiigsberg, where their hospitals 
had been chiefiy established, the road to Memel and other places 
in the line of the retreat were-covered with their wounded, who, in 
every possible stage of suffering, preferred the attempt to escape, 
under all the difficulties ta which they wei'e exposed, to the certainty 
of being made prisoners by tiie French, 

We shall have occasion in the course of the French retreat to 
observe, in more than one instance, the military skill and prudence 
displayed by Kutusoff, but at no period were they more conspicuous 
than in the inovemeats of the army under his orders during the; 
time that the French occupied Mosco. Lord Catlicart appears to 
be the only one who does justice in his dispatches to the abilities 
shewn by the veteran in taking up the position on the Kalougaroad; 
and those who trace on the map the operations of the Russimi army 
in this quarter will probably be inclined to agree with him. Few 
niHnmuvres have been mor^ably planned or more skilfully executed; 
and so completely were the Fieitch at a loss on this occasion, that 
Sebastian! w'as removed from the commafld of the advance for losing 
sight of the. Rus.sian army at %hc time they made this masterly march. 

After the battle of Borodino it appears to have been Kutnsoff’s 
object to avoid, as mucii| lis possible, all*general engagements; 

famine and the agut5’’woDld sufficiently thin the ranks of tlie enemy 
without loss on his side, and as he, even at k much later period, 
thought it not improbable that the French army, in spite of all its 
disasters, would be able to muster a formidable force at Wilna, 
his pursuit of Uie enemy was never so rapid as to endaj^er the 
order and discipline of hb troops. This cautK>us''sysl)||n was, 
at the time, condemned by many, and'those aspersions were thrown 
upon the generafs character, which it has been, the lot of every 
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comaiander to.be exfMtsei} to, w|iio$e plan, like that of Fabitis, 
is to. and dUifle the enein^. 

Whenever Kutusoff halted he never failad to place strong in- 
trenchments around bis army; for, said be, * this precaution requires 
but Jktle trouble, and often posts the enemy very dear/ |t was by 
this and similar traits that he obtained from Buonaparte the name 
of * le vieux reoard;’ and his refusal to listen to the proposals 
for an armistice, which were made to him whilst the French were in 
possession of Mosco, must have convinced them that they had no 
common man to deal with. « 

Qp' miamination of the map it will he found that the position first 
taken by Kutusoff, whilst the French were fatally repelling in the 
plunder of Mosco, was op the Rezan road. We trace bis march 
^eiice, covered by the river Pocdira, to that which leads to Toula, 
and afterwards, when he fouud that he w^as not sufficiently near to 
interrupt the French line of communication we find him posted on 
the Kalouga road. Here he, as usual, fortified his camp; the ma- 
nu&cturiug towns, where an alarn) might have been excited by the 
approach of danger, regained iheir confidence on seeing the firm 
attitude of their defenders, and the Russian arniy was abundantly 
wpplied with provisions, whilst the French in Mosco w'ere suffer¬ 
ing from the total want of tlie necessaries of life; of some of its 
luxuries, it is true, there was still a satiety. 

Our remarks upon Kutusoff’s conduct have led us to a point of 
time subsequent to the .most striking event in the campaign, the 
occupation of Mosco by the French, mid tlie cuiifiagration to which 
the town was doomed by the resolution and patriotism of tlie hi- 
habitants; for although, for obvious reasons, tlie-Riissiaiis may be 
unwilling to acknowledge the fact, it is quite clear that the chief 
share in the destruction is to be attributed to tlicin.’^ Heire 
Bourgeois, while he unequivocally admits this, attempts to prove 
that the measure was equally impolitic and unnecessary.; tliat 
a more striking example of determined courage w'uuld have been 
afforded by the resolute defence of the town, tlian by abandon¬ 
ing it on the approach of the enem^; and tliat the severe vi¬ 
sitation which capita! suffered was of no material injury to 
the designs of the F/^ch. But to “spy notliing of the general 
effect produced in the country by so stiit^ing a sacrifice, so strong 
a proof of undaunted resolution, it cannot disputed that by the 
destructioti the magazines, the French were reduced to such 
a state of distress tliat a longer stay in their present quarters w as 

* So. ini^ed,Buoitajjarte lias alwaya asserted; and we Iwve heard that in one of hia 
]atc conversations at Ellia, when speaking on the subject, he coiitended that it was'ini* 
passible for him to be prepared for such an ^ent, as hr lae^eved there ^vas uo exanifde of 
the kind in ancioitt or modern times. 

absoliitefv 
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absolutdy impossible; and whatever might have bee& the original 
plan of Buonaparte, hstd be anticipated a mode of-d^fenc^ so fatal 
to his views, we cannot suppose that be would have been rash 
enbugh to expose his army to the disasters they'sufi^red on their re¬ 
treat, by advancing into the heart of the country before the r^um 
of the line, season. In regard to the defence of Mosco, it could 
not be attempted with any prospect of. success; it has no fortihea* 
tions whatever, for the Kremlin (the old Tartar fortress) lies com¬ 
pletely buried in the heart of the’ towm. On the approach 
the French some held-wprks w^ere raised, and a position traced at 
Poclonigorod about twelve versts from Mosco, but the idea#4>f 
making a stall'd in this position was afterwards abandoned ; for a 
defeat here, which tlie superior force of* the enemy and the open 
face of the country rendered extremely probable, would have only 
increased the confusion attendant upon the evacuation of the ca¬ 
pital, and materially crippled the future operations of KutusoiF. 

The entry of the French into the town was the signal for the 
work of destruction ; combustibles had for some time been prepa¬ 
ring at a few versts distance, and the pretence for their fabrication 
w as the construction of a balloon to destroy the invaders by fulmi^ 
nating powder and other expedients of a similar nature. Such, at 
least, is the account we have heard from those who are inclined to 
consider Kastopchiii as the chief instrument in the scene which en¬ 
sued ; though it may no doubt be attributed, without any degree of 
improbability, to the rage of the inhabitants at the conduct of the 
French in the course of their advance, which is described to have 
been so atrocious, that their subsequent miseries, great as they 
were, instead of a\t'akeniiig commiseration, only appear a just ren*!- 
bution for the cruelties ihev had committed.* 

Lnbaume gives an animated account of the horrors which at¬ 
tended the conflagration of this great city, and a more fearful scene 
cannot well be imagined. 

* Thus, neither noble blood, nor the candpur of youth, nor even the, 
tears of beauty, were respected. Penetrated by so many calamities, I 
hoped that the shades of night would cast a veil over the dreadful 
scene, but they contribvited, on the contrary, to render the confliagratigtn 
more visible. The violence af the flames, whidh extended from north 
to south, and were strangelyragitaled by the .wind, produced the most 
awful appearance, on a sky which was darkened by the thickest smoke* 
Nothing could equal the anguish which absorbed every feeling heart, 
and which was increased in the dead of the night, by the cries of the 

-----;----— 

* The criminnlii who wore emancipated ffoni confinement on the approach of the 
enemyi are acknowledged all parties to have taken no small share in the <A|jitniction 
of the city; and rlieir activity on tliis occasion is not surpriang, aa thw ptobahJy 
hoped, by their exertions in so good a cause, to obliterate in some degree me renicia. 
braoce of former iniquity. 
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miserable victims who were savagely 'murdered, or by the scream* 6f 
the young females, who fled for protection to their weeping mothers, 
and whose ineffectual struggles tended only to inflame the passion of 
their violators. To these dreadfiil groans and heart-rending cries, which 
every inoineni broke upon the ear, were added the bowlings of the 
dogs, which, chained to the doois of the palaces, according to the custom 
at Moscow, could not escape from the Are which surrounded them.'— 
PP.210--211. 

At this alarming crisis we find Emperor Alexander at St. 
Petersburg undismayed by the fall of the ancient capital of his 
empire ; he appears very early to have ^made dp his mind to the 
worst which might betide him, and to have determi^d upon resis¬ 
tance to the last extremity. His conference with Eernadutte at 
Abo assured him of the* favourable disposition of Sweden to his 
cause, and as in some of bis first proclamjarions we may observe that 
he alludes to the possible necessity of giving up Mosco, its occu¬ 
pation by the enemy must have been foreseen by him as a possible 
contingency. His address to his people on the fall of that town is 
couched in a tone of pious resignation and manly confidence in the 
justice of his cause, which cannot be too much admired. Sir R. 
Porter, in his usual rhetorical style, introduces the emperor as ex¬ 
pressing his intention ^f retiring to Archangel and taking shelter 
on board his fleet; but he never looked for security beyond his owm 
domimons. 

With a view to provide against future emergeucies, a foundery 
of cannon was erected at Casan, and a thousand horses were 
posted at each stage betw'een St. Petersburg and that town, to re¬ 
move the court in case of necessity.* As the Emperor had given 
positive orders that no proposals of peace should be accepted,f 
__ the 

* It has been asserted that an oath was taken by the Russian Generals commanding 
the advanced guards, not to alioiv anj’ proposals of peace to be forwarded to iJie enipe» 
ror - but so far is this from being the fact, that couriers with dispatches of lluit nature 
did nctualb reach Petersburg, though they rrnntiued' unanswered. The apprehensions of 
the Russian offtet-rs at this iiiouient proceeded not from any doubt of the Kmpetor'i 
firniiK’ss, but the integrity of Kutusotf himself was strongly suspected; for his i/tterview 
with Lauristoo, from prudential nioUves, had beeir conducted in ibe most secret nnumcr; 
and he hud contrived most adroitly to amuse Bnoiiaparto with tli« prospect of peace, 
whilst tile Russian leintorc^ients were gathering from all quarteis. 

i It is said that Kutusoff refused to foPw-ard a Ici^r addressed by Napoleon to his Im¬ 
perial niaje^, because it was direcUdto the Enijx-tir of Russia,’instead of' all the 
Husstas.’ Tms of course was a mere pretence; for ou anotlier occasion he distiiKtly 
gave^ enemy to understand, that it was not a titm; mr the Russians to listen to terms 
n^tcoinin^ation, wlien o;i tlieit part the campaign was nidy in its cunimenrement.— 
tn one of the meetings for the ptnrposi' of proposing terms Of peace, in the neighbrmr- 
hood of Mosco, a French gem rat said to Miloradoviich, * Oii ‘Vii an pout d’or a Un 
etiBcmi (pii se retire.’ At Krasnrri, when,the same Russian officci saw the columns of 
Marshal Ncy advancing, he cried out, * Ppiotde pent d’or I’ and immediately placed a 
Latteiy of,twenty-four pieces of cannon across the road, which w«s never forcft4, *“<1 
enused the destruction of tlie French ct^xps.—We havp lieard that General PinS, who, 
came from Uie Trench advanced posts to projiose the annistice, observed to a Russian 
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the only armistice ^ which took place wt^t the French were at 
Mosco, was after the battle of Yinkovo, frcmi the $£3d to the ^7th 
September; and tliis was only between ^ advanced guard of 
Miloradovitch and the troops under Murat; in every other quarter, 
even at the distance of a^mile from the out-posts, hostilities never 
ceased, w'hich distressed the French to an excessive degree. Their 
foraging parties too, in every direction, fell a sacrifice to the thirst 
for revenge which animated the whole body of the neighbouring pea¬ 
santry, and which was CArried to such an extent that the natives 
were in some instapees found bargaining widi the Cossacks for their 
prisoners, in order to enjoy the horrible satisfaction of putting 
them to death#^^ This practice, however, was immediately stopped. 

On no rational ground can we account for the conduct of Buona¬ 
parte in lingering at Mosco, after he found that all chance of ac¬ 
commodation with the Rnssians was out of the question; and, 
whilst we are fully disposed to give all due praise to the ability of 
those generals, who, by unexpected manoeuvres, completely suc¬ 
ceeded in surrounding the French army, we must seek for some 
farther explanation of the total want of military skill exhibited by 
Buonaparte at this jieriod. 

Hie following considei'|itions will, perhaps, serve in some de¬ 
gree to explain his conduct. 

In the first place, as the name of KutusofF was associated by him 
with the laurels which he had gained at Austerlitz, he naturally 
inclined to undervalue the ability of the veteran commander, and 
probably thought as lightly of the military skill of the other Russian 
officers opposed to him. 

2. His agents had formed their estimate of tlie character of the 
nation from the degenerate Russians who w't're base enough to keep 
up a correspoudence with them. This misled Buonaparte material¬ 
ly. Even the information given by ffie French consul Lesseps, 
was, in many instances, extremely incorrect; and die general hatred 
of the common people towards-the enemy was so strong, and the 
exertions of every man to deceive the invaders ducted with so 
much intelligence, that they dbmpletely succeed<‘d m keeping the 
French in ignorance of the movements of the armies. 

3. The general map of Russia being fauky, the* French maps 

which were copied from tl^i on a larger scale became still more 
so, and thus all the calci|lations for dieir marches were rendered 
incorrect. Frequent instances are mentioned in the works before 
us, of fatal accidents occurring to detachments of the Frenckfrom 
ignorance of the country. , 

4. Buonaparte, governing the French nation with a degree 

•fltcer,alluding to tlie late sfiair atVinkovo, wltere Hurat hod beea r^cy rouayi^audled. 

* Ytsbotat, Meuieutt, toos a’^tm fiut> m peiUe.' 

of 
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«f despeftlsni Isefore unliiiard of^ seemt ta Jtt^ im«f;in«d tlitt 
iIm of Ru^ia <C(rould as tanicfy submit to the mandates of 

Emperor, of -wbatever nature the^ might be^ instead of whidi 
the spirit of the nation earned along with it 'Oven that part Of the 
goteiroinent whose patriotism and love of iudepeodeuee were of a 
more questionable nature. 

A more beautiful sight cannot he imagined than the first opening 
on the cihy of Mosco. Tl>e splendour of its appearance, aiul the 
exultation which pervaded the ranks of die French army, when this 
g^at city, in all its magnificence,first burst upon their view, is well 
described by Ren6 Bourgeois. ' . 

'At the sight of this vast capital which, situatedthe extremity 
of a wide t^in and bujjt in the form of an amphitheatre upon the 
hill which bounds it, burst at once upon our view, there was not 
one of us that did not experience a fiteling of pride and pleasure. 
Above an immeasurable mass of superb houses, liianged in a semi-circle 
of considerable extent, rose a prodigious quantity of steeples of all 
descriptions, the greater part surmounted by cupolas paiuted with the 
most glowing colours. Amidst all these buildings, of uliich the dispo¬ 
sition and elegance formed a magnificent coup-dwl. was distinguished 
the superb tower of Iwari ; placed in the Kremlin and surrounded by 
pala^ces, it overlooked the whole of the- city, whilst its gilt cupola 
eclipsed all the others by its size and brilliancy. 

* Around the basin were observed at intervals neat villages, and a 
number of country seats, upon which the eye agreeably reposed, and 
completed the beauty of the scene.’—^p. 52. 

Hie descripfioti of the same scene by Labaume, is equally vivid 
and interesting. 

' While the fourth corps was constructing a bridge over the Mbskwa, 
I ascended a hill with the officere of the staff. From the summit we 
perceived a thousand gilded ^ires and steeples, which, as the sun shone 
full upon ^ero, appeared to1>e so many globes of fire. One, among 
the rest, which surmounted a pillar or ubelisk, bore the appearance of 
an immense balloon floating in air. nNothing could equal our surprise 
at this gloriousjpeclacle,4>vbich was the more interesting to us i'rouitbe 
<x>iitrast it formd with the gloomy okjects that had hitherto met our 
view. We found it impossible to suppress our feelings, and actuated 
kye s*atultan<.ous igjpulse, we all shouted Mosco! Mosco! At the 
sound of this long wished-for oAmc, thet soldiers rushed up the hill in 
crowds, discovei ing at every step new proragies. Some admired a mag¬ 
nificent castle on the left, twitlt in die orikntaJ style; others directed 
their view towards a palace or a temple; but all were equally struck 
with die grandeur with which tl^s imiiumsc city presented itself to 
them. It is situated in the midst of a fertile plain : the Moskwa winds 
tlirough It, breaking, into pictujresque groups^ a vast cluster of houses 
of all sizes, and of every p^ible species d* architecture; the walls cu¬ 
riously painted, the domes covered with slale, tiles, or copjier gilt, in 
the most pleasing variety; while the terraCeS before the palaces, the 

« obelisks 
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obelisks over the gates, but mbove alt, the infetnmeFabte ate^es, pre. 
•ented to our eyes one of those cities which we had hitherto supposed 
to exist only iii the powerful ima^natiou of the‘Asiatic poets, or in the 
wild and wonderful imageiy of the Arabian tales/ , , 

But all this fair prospect had ferocious violence and ctuel^ of 
the French completely blighted, and they were now seeking a 
miserable existence among the ruins of the town. Under most of 
the chief ImtieU vaulted cellars were originally constructed, where 
such valuabl<j| ^^^ d been deposited as it was found raipossible to 
carry off. I^^^^f^stanoes these hiding-places were rendered 
more secure tjll of the buildings to which they belonged; 

but some p^^is kind we^'c discovered and eagerly ransacked 

by the marai^rg to ^^ics. In tJie midst of all these horrors Buo¬ 
naparte apperVg ,1iave maintained his* usual sangfroid, and Ins 
accustomed of arrc^ncc and blind confidence in his own 
superior fortune^il'' To occupy tlie minds of his officers directions 
were given that a French comedy should be performed, sA which 
ti)e emperor signified his intention of attending. It was in vain 
that he was that the actors had taken flight, that the decora¬ 
tions of the theatre ^vere destroyed ; a play-house must be estab¬ 
lished. 

Jill ring the conflagration, he and his staff had for one night lodged 
in the Petrofskoe palace, u|4d so closely were his motions w'atched 
by the Cossacks, that if he had delayed his departure thence one 
quarter of an hour, notiung could have saved him from falling into 
their hands. * When Fsaw him pass by,’ says Labaiime, ^ 1 could 
not behold, without abhorrence, the chief of a barbarous expedition 
who endeavoured Jto escape the just marks of public indignation, 
by seeking the darkest roads, but in vain : from all sides the flames 
seemed to pursue him, and extending over his guilty bead, reminded 
me of the torches of the Eumenides, pursuing the criminals devoted 
to the Furies.’—p. 201. 

Buonaparte had a still more*narrow escape, a short time after¬ 
wards, at whnt is commonly called by the Russiarrs the Hourrah 
of Yaroslavelz, out of comj^iment, we coiicJude, to Platdff, who 
probably had a principal share both in fhe plan and executio n of 
tlus unexpected attack; and Ren6^Bourgeo»-lrafr”given su^f 5h 
animated account of this ^lair, that we shall transcribe it as an 
amusing picture of the dj^ltoiy warfare by which the French were 
80 incessantly harassed. • 

‘A cloud of Cossacks dashed suddenly upon the squad rrum ^hich 
were escorting Buonaparte, with frightful bowlings, and shouts a 
thousand times repeated of Hourra, Hourra! They came Upon our 
people with so much impetuosity that they bad not time tofopn.Thcy 
crossed the road ia an instant, striking with their lances alKwhom 

■ - ' they 
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they met^and soon disapp^red behind the woods, ft would seem that 
this charge^ of a surprising audacity, since it took place in the centre of 
our army, was directed against Napoleon himself:, in fact he ran many 
risks, and was ni^ being taken.—We did not soon forget this hourra, 
which was generally known among us by the name of the Emperor’s 
Hourra.'—p. 87. 

* 'Vi 

Whilst Napoleon wasted his time at Mosco with the delusive 
hope of intimidating the emperor, his qhief occupation appears to 
have been organizing a system of plunder an^i^Siy^tation. The 
hotels of the nobility "tvere stripped of their P^^^tures, and 

even wind, which, when packed up in cases, ofl* on carts, 

daily dispatched in considerable uumbers; an<|p these 

disgraceful proceedings amongst all classes o’jjjhed ^ 

veyance similar to our diail coach was estabi^j^ jtAinder the di¬ 
rection of the post office, by whicli parcels descriptions 

were safely carried beyond the reach of recapt<i«c. In some in¬ 
stances, indeed, these mails were stopped by the Russian purtizan;, 
who always finding a list of packages, never failed to make the guatd 
who had charge of them accountable for their 

Papers also in great abundance were occushmally sei/cci, which 
relatedVchiefiy to tlie internal regulation of the departments in I'rauce, 
and amongst these it was not unusual to 7ii)d liceitces for a fraudu¬ 
lent trade with Great Britain and her colonies, already signed by 
Napoleon, and on their way back to Paris fur the countersignutui e 
of the minister of the interior, who would then deliver them fo the 
smuggling vessels: such were the noble occupations of the 
^gicatcst captain of the age!’ The extreme peril of his situation 
forced him, however, now to have recourse to ^i e]|ipcdiciit which 
before this campaign he appears to have consider'^d unworthy of 
his dignity;—a council of war was assembled and the cr> W'as 
for retreat.,. He is said to have thought it right to demand the 
advice of his generals in a similar manner on two other occasions, 
at Smolensko, (as mentioned by Lahaunie,) and at IVSujuisk; and we 
know that in the campaign of 1813, when at Dresden, he was 
again fdreed, however unwillingly, totconsult with his chief officers 
«s to the be^ course to be pursued. 

^fTh^^umph^vt i^ne in which Labaume describes the departure 
of the French from Mosco, loaded with^he spoils of tlie east, forms 
a striking contrast to the horrible recitaiSw'hich follows of Uie un¬ 
paralleled miseries attendant upon every stage of the retreat. 

‘ Those who did not witness the departure of the French army from 
Moscow, can form but a faint idea of what the Greek and Roman armies 
were, when they abandoned the ruins of Troy or of Carthage. But 
they who observed the appearance of our army at this moment, acknow- 
.ledged the accuracy of those interesting scenes which are so atimiFabiy 
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described in the writings of Virgil and Livy. ^Fhe long files of car¬ 
riages, in three or four ranks, extended for several leagues, loaded with 
the immense booty which the soldiers had snatched from the flames; 
and the Moscovitc peasants, who were now become our servants, resem- 
b»ed the slaves which the ancients dragged in their train. Others car- 
lying with them women, children, or p^titutes whom they had found 
at ^^oscow, represented the warriors amongst whom the, captives bad 
been divided. Afterwards came numerous waggons filled with trophies, 
ijuiong which were Turkish or Persian standards, torn from the vaulted 
roofs of the pulacds pf t}>e Czars, and, to complete the triumph, the 
' flehnited cross of«Saint I wan* gloiiously closed ^e rear of an army 
which, but for llie imprudence of its chief, would have been enabled to 
boast that it ti||d extended its conquests to the very limits of Europe, 
an(i astonished the people ot Asia with the sound of the same cannon 
with which the Pillars of Hercules had re-echoed.*—pp. 240—241. 

'riie winter was not by aiiy nicuiis remarkable for its severity, but 
the cold was sutTiciently intense to be fatal to the natives of a 
soutbern ciiaiatc, whose minds were enervated l>y the dreary pro¬ 
spect before them, and whose bodies were debilitated b\ the want 
of sustciiiince and rest. It is well known that at this disastrous 
period the fourth corps, to which Labautne was ifttachcd, was 
c.xposed preennncntly to aji the accumulated evils which befel the 
I'rench aiinv, and the Viceroy appears to have conducted himself 
with great ability and liriiiness on several trying occasions. His 
troops formed the rear-guard, and after the pillage and destruction 
to which every place had been exposed by the main body of the 
urniv, it is not surprizing that they found neither food nor shelter. 

T’h<Migh 1 1 cue* Bourgeois appears not to consider the fact as 
established, tliere ean be little doubt that it was the intention of 
JSuouaparte on quitting jVIosco to effect a retreat through the 
southern provinces of Uiissia, in preference to retiring through an 
exhausted coimlry. 'J'liis scheme Kutusoff rendered abortive by 
"qiposiug his progress at .Male Yaroslavelz, and the French army 
was thus compelled to incasiirt**back its steps on the road upon 
which it had advanced. Kutusoff, in ih8 mean time, had retired 
towards Kalouga, for the purjmsu of recruiting 1:3 troops ; and as 
soon as he had usceitained tint the French ^o 

time was lost in commciuit^ the pursuit. 

During the parallel uuiylln which was made by the Russians 
m the til si part of the they kept their distance through the 

day directed by the smoke of tlie burning villages, and at night by 
tin flames; and such was the activity of the light troops employed 


* TJiis is one of pueticiil fictions, iutroduced no doubt to odd tiBthe etfect 

''I ti'iotiiphal e.\it ol' ilic French fioin (Vloscuw j I'or we have ascerlalued thet 
Ficnnh did not c^nry away tlie famous cross of Iwaa Veliki, but that it was found 
thr* In clonring out the Kremlin. 
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to watch the moveineats of the enemy, that mor6 of the Frwich 
were broQght to the Rusiaan head-<juarters than reached 
W^na after Rnopaparte had advanced beyond Smolehsko, and the 
French themselves confess Uiat -on dieir return to that town, the 
troops which they had left t^e.were ignorant that tlic array had 
<k>nuiienced its retreat from Mosco. 

The days of the French army now appeared to be numbered; 
each hour produced fresh discotniiture and disgrace, and it seemed 
in^os^hlo diat they ^ould be able to force the paas^e of die 
Fleresina. The arrangements made fpr the JuiKition of the Russian 
armies on that river were-such as to promise a spe^W conclusion 
to the campaign, and the capture c^„ Buonaparte htimelf was not 
without some degree of reason confidently anticipated. It is well 
known that these hopes proved fallacu^, and no small degree of 
disappointment has bijen expressed on.tpe occasion, botli here and 
on the other $ide of the iivatert—-wilh^hat justice we shall proceed 
to examine. Ijabaunje’s account of this important affair is suffi¬ 
ciently interesting; but the appearance of a work on this campaign 
(which w'e conclude from the title to be that ^>y Durdent, though 
from its general tenor we should liave suspcc^ that anoUier pub¬ 
lication, w hich we have noticed, was pohited at) has brought forth 
a pamphlet exclusively devoted to the subject, which we understand 
So be drawn up'bv the Chevalier GuiJleaunie de VaudotK'ourt, and 
which has since been translated into Fnglishi with explanatory 
notes, as (he title-page announces, ‘ by an officer who was with tin. 
Russian army at (he same perhid.'* 

How’ever well intended may be the tlcsign of the author, wt 
doubt W'hettier he has doue wi&ely in inviting discrfssioii on this ques¬ 
tion, and he has certainly much mistaken the impojft of the w'ord in 
applying the epithet * impartial* to his statement. It is always 
nulv>rtuuate for a commander to be employed on a service where 
public expectation is raised to a high pitch of enthusiasm: the dil- 
iicuhies of his hituation ^are geuerally overlooked, and his means 
over-rated. If he disa|jpoint8 Uie hopes of his countrymen, his lot 
is far from enviable, fur, to exculjiat^ himself, he must criminate 

find that the author of the defence of 
die conduct of Admiral Cbiclfaigoff w^ opposed to Buonaparte 
at the Beresina, enters ii{>oq Im justification ut tlie expense of 
Kutusoff and Wit^eiisteiii, upon wiiom ne has thought proper to 
deal oat censure in no very courtly or measured language. 

Before we proceed farther, how ever, it will be necessary to cast 
an eye upon the {ibfdtioiis of the Russian armies. 

After the battle *of Krawiqi it appears to have been more than 
ev^the object of Kutusoff tqi avoid, as much as possible, any ge- 


* Thl? U uuw und^rrtvod to be 0. liioitielfv 
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neral engagement; to let the enemy waste awa^ by the simple 
operation of cold and hunger; and to preserve ms own forces in 
a condition to cope with any additional strength which the French 
might gain on approachhig the frontier. 

We nave before observed that the fine of operations upon which 
the invading army moved after their departure from Smolensko 
one of considerable danger; and to the mistake committed by Buo> 
naparte in not securing a more exteitded base for his movementSi 
and in not providing f<fr the safety of his supplies, his subsequent 
disasters are to Be attributed, even more than to the inclemency 
of die weather* This was seen by KutusofF before the commence¬ 
ment of the^Wtreat, and he then declared, * Actuellement je ne 
donnerai pas un Ilusse pour dix Fran^ais; ils periront tous de 
mort naturelle.* 

It will be right to bear hi mind that this was the principle upon 
w hich Kutusoff acted; when we find him blamed for tardiness in the 
pursuit; we have before remarked that a strict adherence to this 
line of conduct exposed him at an earlier period to similar impu¬ 
tations. 

Wittgenstein had iihaiiitained, in a masterly manner, that position 
on the Dwina which effecftually barred the progress of tlie French 
in the direction of St. Petersburg,—his army was already on the 
march to oppose the passage of the Beresina, and it was conceived 
that the junction of the Moldavian army under ChichagofT with that 
with which Tormasoff had kept Prince Schw'artzenborg in check, 
would render the total defeat and captivity of the French afmy 
unavoidable. 

V * 

‘ Telle ftait Tidee qu’on s'etait fait, sur-tout en Russia, de la situation 
(le I’arnaee fran^aise a la fin de Noveinbre, 1812; et cette opinion 
exageree sous tous les rappoiis, comme on le verra plus Ijas, fit naitre 
dosnuirinures contre le gfuieral qui senibluit par sa position n’avoir pour 
ainsi dire (jn’Si tii*er les cordons du sac .’*—Bxlation Impaftiale, p, 9* 

Tlie inadequacy of the means which wpre placed at die disposal 
of Chicliugofl, for the execiiCiou of the diriy imposed upon him, 
has been assigned as a reason for the failure ot liis attempt; it is 
true, that, although the troops under his order'ihaaM*fit81fW'?!^^ 
men, the army under his own immediate command did not exceed 
15,000 infantry, and 90Qp cavalry, with from 150 to 160 pieces 
of cannon: but however insufhcieiit this force might have b^n to 
make any head agains| a powerful body of French In the early part 
of the campaign, it surely might be expected to keep at tmy, at 

- - -- - — -rr- ■■ -r— r’-- ~ - . - . _^ . _ 

** This ccrtaiiilv was the gmierHl optaiun, St. Peter^ur^ q caricaturv wu for 
sutne time in circulation, wiiere Kiitiisoifund Wittgenstein were represented tbt>e (Iravi- 
jtig np the neck of a bag in strblch Bitonapatte was inclosed, wltjyist Admuni CUichago)fr 
cutting u'bnte at ttic bottom by which the cahiti'escapes. ' 
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lei^t1»il,the anWalof farthei succours, ^ r^alns of t)mt once 
'fexSa^blc anny, which was now i educed to 1?0,000 men, in a 
, atateof disorganisation and distress almost without a j>awllel.* 

The local advantages too were sery much on the ^side of the 
lUissians; tlie Berezina, tliou|h a narrow river, is at all times most 
V.difficuU^to cross fiom the depth and lapidity oi tlicstieaiu, and the 
morasses which extend along its banks; and at this time the diffi¬ 
culties of the passage weic matoiially augmented b\ the continual 
descent of laigc masses of ice. 

Tliese weie circumstances which fully justify‘■the alarm jvhah 
Buonaparte is known to have felt on approaching thi:> ciitic tl 
in his letieat; and we have only to lead Labauuie's Utcount oi the 
spectacle which the opposite bank of the livei piesented to tlioso 
who had already (lossed, and the piteops condition of those wlio 
weit even thus in rompaiative safety, to be conviiKcd that the 
least delay heie would have proved fatal to tlic whole of the it tieat¬ 
ing army. 

* Napoleon being gone towaids Zenibin, left bebnui Inin tins im¬ 
mense Liowd, uhicli, standing on the otbei side^f the Heicsina, ]»e- 
seiiteil a lively, but highttiil picture of the unhappy ghosts who aie 
said to wander on the banks oi the Styx, end press tumultuously to- 
wauls the fatal baik. The snow fell with violence; the InlU and fo¬ 
rests presented only some white iiulistinct masses, scaicely visible 
thiough the fog We could only see distinctly the fatal rivei, winch, 
half frozen, forted its way through the nt that impeded its pi ogress'— 

p. 359. 

The authoi of ‘ La llelatioii Inipaitiale" begins by stating that 
It has long been consideied by all gieat coinmandeis that it n iin- 
possibic to prevent the passape of a iivei, when the yeneial who 
under takes It IS a iiian ol inter pi 1/0 and skill. He brings inaitv 
proofs fiotn ancient as well as modi rn times in suppoit of Ins 
assettion, and in a 11 ile t n this p isMgc m the Tiauslation the tfiics- 
tion IS asked, ‘ why in tiie nistaiiu s above enunierutcd, blame did 
not attach to the nnsiuiessiul opponents Wc doubt not that, iii 
many of the i ast|^ menlioMed, the success of the assailing pailv />as 
thiown no iiu oiisideiaiiie digiceof disci edit on the gnuial who 
Ineflfei opposi d fp —in some it has iiKonlio- 

%vertibJy. 'Ilie Vi < iuluke Ciiailes, foi mstanre, snfii 1 cd i ih suit 1 abK 
in his nillitai> upnlatioii foi peiiailtinl^ that veiv passage ot the 

* \11 u tici 4ud di ii|iluu \MiL su coiuplitciy dll ti euil lii tlu 1 rtnch ,inuv io<uu 
kKjueiui Of (lit Ii4rdvliip» tl> > lidil suHdCii, tiiat it w.u ii< u he com iiup issihlc l> 
reiifhi ii I f'ldtnt by anv acccvsion (I <ttreii|>lh Libiiiiiic < n,) sdv alter iii< ii- 

tioiuiii tile jmicuon with tin in uu bmlv oi the IPtli and Utb cuips, aim ot the ISic, 
undo DdinbiowsI i, tli(Mii,li tiitse re-iiduiceuunts him vf i\ atceptabb, we a'mo«t 
feared to tlimk wbetlirr the aostudiluia su mmiji iiiui tugetlicr lu tin, ctntM oi a vast 
dvsert, niiglit nut serve loincrcuH. ouj luisfoituiics*—p. 548. 
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Oauube here quoted. We allude to that wliitclli took place at 
Ebersdorf on the @Qd May, 1309': m 1 hc'trati 9 lati^''by mistake, 
the French arc said to have effected the passagd on the Ijtth. 

We believe it will be found th:it, ^though several apl^ndid a^ 
tempts of this kind have been crown^ with success after a prodi¬ 
gious sacrifice of men, in most instances the result has been failure' 
attended with considerable loss. The propriet) of making the trial 
must, of course, depend upon the urgency of the case; but the 
danger of leaving a difiiqult river or defile in the rear, especially 
wlieu likely to be attacked by a superior force, must be apparent to 
every one. Tiiis common mle in tactics, the Russians uiiaccount- 
abl} neglecten on the fatal day of Friedlaiid, and most grievously 
answei t d for litcir disregard of so useful a maxim, i^nd Cliichagoff 
has exposed himself to the same species of bhune for having sent a 
whole division under Count Pahlen across the Beresiiia, solely 
for the purpose of reconnoitring the enemy. They w'cre attacked, 
as might be expected, by a superior force, and driven back to 
Rorisof with considerable loss. 

H'he author of tlu pamphlet before us, after stating the difiiciil- 
tics which, in his opinion, render the delence of a river impracti¬ 
cable, proceeds to tell us,*that 

* I'he only rule of conduct that can be laid down for a general whose 
task it is to defend a river, a rule sanctioned by the great Frederick of 
Prussia, is to station himself with his whole army within a days march 
of the river, and at an equal distance from the points which he supposes 
will be forced, that he may be able, on the first infeUigeuce, to attack 
the party that shall have passed the river, with a superior f«>rce.' 

Though this strikes us as somewhat like the precaution of the 
toagacimis constable, to prevent the escape of the thief who had 
robbed Joseph Andrews, yet we do not find tliat even tliost* general 
rules were in any degree attended to by Cliichagoff. llo appears to 
have wandered with nearly the* whole of hii army from place to 
place, at a time when, of all others, ho ougjitto base been stationary, 
with l)iit scanty information nfepccting the movements of the enemy, 
and without taking advantage of that which he did obtain. 

The enemy seems to have constructed hisj^dg?^;^ 
allowed to have been made of suVli frail materials as to luivo re¬ 
quired frequent repairs di^fiiig the night,) and to have throw'n the 
greater part of his force across without any molestation, although 
ill proportion as Cliichagoff felt the weakness of his own powers of 
resistance, if attacked by the enemy in superior numbers, bis efforts 
to prevent tiic establishment of any commuuicatioii with the right 
bank, ought to have been vigorous and uiircinitthig. 

it must not be supposed that we are at all inclined to undervalue 
the exertions of the admiral during the peculiar service on which 

I 1 3 . ‘ he 
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'he vi'M employed. His spmt and decision in instantly quittii% the 
Toridsh frontier on the conblusion of peace, and the h^h order md 
condition in which he x:oiitriyed to brii^ up his anny to Borisol 
'hy tlie appointed time, are des«^iog of every commendation. Many 
allowances must also be mad^ ^or a naval msih engaged in such an 
expeditioix; and it is possible, (as is asserted by die writer of the pam¬ 
phlet before us,) that from this cause his eomniands may not have 
been obeyed with the same alacrity as if his talents had been more 
exclusively devoted to the military profession. We, at th|^ same 
time, mnst express our disbelief of tlie reply said to be given by 
^General Hertel to some orders recmved from ChichagofF. Tliose 
who know the strictness of the admirals ideas in regar4 to naval 
discipline^ or remember tlfe opinions which he gave respecting the 
capitulation made at Jutland and Lisbon by admirals Bodisko and 
Siniavin, will not suspect him of permittiDg General Hertel to re¬ 
main. unpmushed, unless his reasons for disobeying the orders of his 
superior officer had been of the strongest description; - 

The account of the march from Moldavia to the Beresina is ex¬ 
tremely well given, and it reflects the, greatest credit upon the ad¬ 
miral, as w'ell as his subsequent pursuit to Wilna, in which be dis¬ 
played considerable activity.- Nothing could be more perject than 
all his arrangements until 1^ arrived on the banks of the river, where 
a task awaited him which required a degree of experience in military 
operations which could only belong to one long used to the strata¬ 
gems of war. No quarter is given by General Vaudoncourt to the 
Polish officer left by Buonajl^ffib, hf the command of Minsk, whose 
conduct, in abandoning this'important,depot, aii^allowing theBe- 
reaina to be taken in reverse, be conceives to have had a most per¬ 
nicious influence on the fate of the campaign, and to have reduced 
matters to such an extremity, that * a fortunate combination of cir¬ 
cumstances aloi.c facilitated the passage of the French army across 
the river. Hiis gen^'al appearsf indeed, to have l)een unequal to a 
charge of so much responsibility; no steps were taken by him to 
destroy the magazines in the tow'n wUen he determined upon a re¬ 
treat, nor to assemble a force which might oppose Chichagoff with 
4 ! fm'^i‘* i M ii ft ii f ar from thinking with the writer, that the pre- 
'scrvatio .1 of this post would have saved the Fremh army, notwith¬ 
standing its disasters; nor should we, afteiKail tlie events which have 
since taken place, have expected to meet with the question which 
occurs in the notes :—* If Buonaparte had succeed^ in wintering 
behind the Beresina, who knows what turn oflTairs mi^t have 
taken?’— Tram. p. l6. 

We liave here a r^arkable ii^^nce of inconsistency on the part 
of General Vaudoncourt, or rath^, perhaps, a trait of national va¬ 
nity; When he contends diat Uie magazines formed by Buonaparte 

^ ‘ . in 
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in Minsk (however ^nreU jtored lliny might beV would luivio enabled 
the French anny to maintain itself behind the Bereama against the 
united force of ^Hussia duiiog th& winter, he iqspeai^ to forget diat 
the vrhole tenor of his book is to %motistFate the iamossibility of 
defending this or anybimilar position against a powerful attack when 
conducted with eiiter|>nse and skill. 

That Buonaparte, m case be was driven from the first tine, pre¬ 
sented by the Dnieper and Sinolensko, Had looked forward to Minsk 
and die Berestn|i as »<secotid, from which to resume bis operations 
with more effect in the spring, cannot be doubted; but, surely, 
these projects must have been formed in brighter moments of suc¬ 
cess ; tl^se visions must have been dissipated before he reached the 
Beresina, and Minsk would ultimately have proved as ntistable 
winter-quarters to his jaded troops as'Masco and Smolensko. 

The admiral left Minsk on the 19th November, marching in 
three divisions upon the Beresina. . At Borisof the corps of Count 
Lambert came in contact with Dombrouski, who was most ad- 
vantageoiAly posted, and after a severe engagement compelled him 
to retire to the left bank of the river with considerable loss. Ou- 
dinot, in the mean time, was rapidly advancing to the support of 
Dombrouski, and the admiral ov^ht then (as it appears never to 
have been his intention to carry on operations on the opposite side 
of the river) to have destroyed the bridge at Borisof, to Have pre¬ 
pared to fire the town if necessary^ following up tlie mode of de¬ 
fence which had been pursued with so much success clsevxhere 
during the whole of the campaign, and by these precautions to 
have rendered the passage a matter of so great difficulty that a very 
amall force would only have been required to watch it;—none of 
these steps were taken. Hei e, however, the enemy kept a conside¬ 
rable force and a numerous artillery, with the apparent intention of 
attempting that passage w’hich they were meditating elsewhere, 
'i'he admiral w'as certainly deceived by these demonstrations. 

* Suit que les feux places en face de JTennemi lui eus&cnt masque 
cette maneeuvre, et lui eiilsent fait croire, que toute notre artnee 
^toit concentree sur cette ligne ; soil qu’il se fut persuade que le pas¬ 
sage sur un autre point fut ahsolainent 

et n’eut p.'is fair <ie nous pbServ'er.' — U. Bourgeois, p. 142. 

Vre find it contende^n the notes to the translation, that the only 
deception which really imposed upon the admiral, and proved fatal 
to his designs, was that which was practised upon him, * no doubt 
unintentionally/ by bis friends; that he was deceived Mn the hope 
of llerlel’s arrival, in the junction with General Wittgenstein, and 
ill KutasofFs slow pursuit / h^ever this may be, the only effect 
which tliK operations of liie enemy appear at this time to have pro¬ 
duced upon him was, to induce him to extend his right, which 
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he immediately did, leaving only a imall force at Weselovo, where 
the French actually did e£^t a passage on the £6tiKr. It is said that 
he made this movemeint in consequence of orderfdrom Kutosoif, 
who had received information that the enemy intended to try to 
cross at Berczino, to the south of Borisof’; tbt ChichagcdT^ being 
near the scene of action, ought to have known that this information 
was incorrect, and to have taken Ws measures accordingly. 

It is stated by General Vaudoncourt, that Buonaparte finding 
on his approach to the Beresina that he had gained but three days 
the start of Kutusoff’s advanced^guard, resolved upon forcing the 
passage of the river; and that having done so, his first object was, 
to ascertain whether the points of Borisof and Weselovo (which 
are evidently the only two |>tace8 which lie considered practicable) 
were strongly guarded; for if W'ittgenstein had already formed a 
junction with Chichagoff, (which W'as extremely probable,) all 
attempts at crossing the river might be considered as nearly hope¬ 
less. The general then explains the cause of this anxiety on U^ie 
part of Buonaparte, and at the same lime eimmeriites the chief 
circumstances which ought to have given confidence to Admiral 
Chichagoft, whilst tliey served to discourage the hopes of the re¬ 
treating army. * Tlie nature of the ground,’ says he, * was of itself 
very unfavourable to a forced attack, even" though supptjrted l>y 
superior numbers: at Borisof w’e had to defile over a bridge six 
hundred yards in lengtli, under the fire of batteries placed on the 
heights in front oi us, and forming a scmi-circle, in which w'e 
should be enclosed. At Weselovo, it is true, the heights coin- 
mmiding the passage were on our side; but adjoining to the ojtpo- 
site bank was a swamp, across which the road'^as very narrow*; 
and in such a situation it would hardly have been possible to draw 
out our columns into line, (deploy^e,) which it would be necessary 
to do, in order to contend with a considerable force.’— Tram, vf 
Relation ImpartiaUy p. 44, , 

Had Chichagoff divided^ the force under his orders in a more 
judicious manner, he might have rehdered the passage of the 
French a most hazardous cntcr[}rise without the aid of Wittgenstein, 
auktllMi if|q p I rtri iui kat&,of Buonaparte might have been completely 
' realized.' The h reneb began to pass tlie river on the afternoon of the 
26th, and the march was continued, withd^l interruption from the 
Russians, during the whole of that night. Buonapat*te had'expect¬ 
ed here a mostobstin^c resistance, (as is stated by Hene Bour¬ 
geois,) instead of which he fi;)und that his operations were not in¬ 
terrupted except by a feeble cannonade, wliicmsoon ceased entirely, 
and that the force under Tchapli^ which was posted on the right 
bank, w'as totally insufficient to male any successful opposition, or 
to profit by the unfavourable nature of the ground for the landing 

of 
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of llie French. Tlie tran^ator, in a note u{>on ihit part of the iiar-* 
rative, endeavours to explain^ in the following manner, what appears 
to uiaiiifest a want of enei'gy on the part of General Tchaplitz;— 

* ft w'as, IK) doubt, difficult to reply with vigour to a battery which| 
placed bn an eminent by the side of a river, with full play on the 
country below', cotnnieiided a range of six hundred yards, and was 
itself terminated by a forest. ""-The cannonade, however, was con¬ 
tinued on the part of General Tchaplitz to the utmost of his power, 
and tlie contest only ende 4ji^ the day.—AWe on Trans, of Re¬ 
lation impartiaJet {), 5 1 

\Xe are not disposed tc^fjp^ute to the officer here alluded to, 
any want of zeal in the employment of the small force entrusted 
to his command: but surely there ate positions on the right 
bank of the Bercsina from which artillery might have been di¬ 
rected against the enemy with considerable effect. Keu4 Bour¬ 
geois makes mention of a height on the left of ffie French, and 
parallel to the village they occupied, which was a source of 
much uneasiness to their army, lest the Russians should there 
jfdace batteries, which might materially have impeded the con¬ 
struction of their bridges; and Labaunie particularly states, that 
‘ as tiie retreating army* after effecting the passage, continued its 
march towards Zombin, on ascending the right bank of thcBeresina, 
the distressing scene, which was then {>assirigonthe shore they had 
quitted, could be distinctly witnessed.* From this spot, therefore, 
it is clear the French might have been annoyed in their operations. 
—There is another point which we do not exactly comprehend 
from tlie accounts before us ; we allude to the actual state of the 
river at the time when the French crossed it. Admiral Chiebagoff^ 
ill his official report to the Emperor of the 2<lth November, states 
that ^ the Beresiiia is so narrow and shallow, at the spot which 
the enemy had selected for his purpose, that his in/aiitry passed 
upon horses under the protectipn of the batteries, which had been 
placed to cover the pass;;^e.* Now thig is completely at variaiwe 
with the general accounts*which we have heard of the rapidity 
and depth of the stream in question, as well as with the statement 
in the pamphlet before us, where wc are told,j)jgt* *ih'’*?\/ftscqi:©nce 
of a sharp frost, which had comiifenced on the G4th, the marshes 
w<‘re sufficiently hard yt bear artillery;* and Labaurae says ex- 
jircssly, in a part of his work which w'e have already quoted, that 

* as the French army pursued its march to Zeqihiti, the siiow', which 

w as falling, rendered every object indistinct, except the fatal river, 
which, half frozen, forced its W'ay through the ice which impede d 
its progress.* . 

ft is vain to say that it w'as the business o|^Count Wittgenstein 
to defend the passage at Weselovo^ and that he ought to have 
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reached at an earlier peTit>d the li^ht hank of the Beresina aecord- 
iag to the orders he had received., ^ Hiut general, being well 
aware of the force which Chichagoff had under his orders, and 
that sufficient time had been allowed him to prepare the ground for 
the enemy’s approach, U'as not called upon to make more rapid 
exertions; and in fact, as- he arrived the evening of the 26th at 
• Kostritza, he was quite near enough to make a diversion, bad he 
he;»ti a^ on the right baak of the river. Mis advanced-guard 
did actually reach'Sludentzy on ffie.^|||»^on of th^27t!i, and it was 
die approach oHiis anny, iiideed,««Hp| chiedy contributed to the 
4i^truction which the rear of the army suffered on this cri¬ 

tical occasktti; a scene of liorror which is well described in the 
■foUow’ing extract- 

* La plaine assez grande, qui se trouve devant Weselowo, offrait Ic 
soir un spectacle dont I'hori’eur est difficile a peindre. Kile etait con- 
verte de voitures et de fourgons, la pliipart reiiversfes les uns sur los 
autres et briscs; elle 6 tait jonchee tie cadavres d'individus non mili- 
taires, parmi lesquels on ne voyait que trop de femmes et d’ent’ans, 
traines k la suite de I'arm^ jusqu'a IMoscou, ou fw)'aut ceUe vjlle pour 
suivre leurs compatriotes, et que la raort avait frappes de diflerciuos 
manieres. Le sort de ces mallieureux, au milieu de la rattle des deux 
arrases, fut d’f^tre (tcrasks sous les roues des voitures ou sous les pieds 
des chevaux ; frappfs par les boulets ou les balles des deux partis; 
noy^s en vouJant passer les ponts avec les troupes, ou dfipouillos par les 
soldats enneinis et jet^s nuds sur la neige, ok le froid termina bientkt 
leurs souffrances. II ^t impossible d’evalueravec quelque precision la 
perte de cette joumee, pareeque la plus grande partie des morts n’ap- 
partenait pas au ncuviline corps; le rapport le moins exagure des 
ilusses la porte h dix mille hommes.’—p. 43 . 

Tlie conclusion of this dreadful scene may be given from J^a- 
baume:— 

‘ At length the Russians advance^ in a mass, and drove in the Po¬ 
lish corps which bad hitherto held them in check. At this sight those 
who had not already passed^ mingled with the fugitives, and rushed pre¬ 
cipitately towards the bridge. The artillery, the baggage-waggons, the 
cavalry, apd>fhc. infan try all pressed on, endeavouring to push before 
one another. Th^slfOngest impeded the passage of the rest, or threw 
them into the river: all the sick in their way were unfeelingly trampled 
under foot; and hundreds were crushed to death by the viheels of the 
cannon. Multitudes, hoping to save iheroselves bv swimming, were 
frozen in the middle o/ the>iver, or perished by piecing themselves on 
pieces of ice, which sunk to the bottom. Thousands and thousands of 
victiTj^ driven to despair, threw theraseives headlong into the Beresina, 
and f ished in the waves.’—p. 358 . 

^ The cbai^acter of Count Wk^cfistein stands deservedly on too 
high grQuud to.requhre<t,faat praise which wc may be disposed to 
y ' • . • lavish 
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laviab npon him. As an officer ai^ a man be is mifversaHy beloved 
by his soldiers and his ftiends; and possessing great information, 
and a vast deal of mtliiary tsdent and enterprbe, he unites with 
tltem that modesty imd diffidence vrhich does not always accompany 
splendid acquirements. 

Mo man'is so unlikely ^ himself to have been guilty of that dis> 
obedience of orders of which he is accused in the pamphlet befm^e 
us, as no man is more celebrated for fulfiHing with scrupulous ex¬ 
actness, and at aqy risk; the commands of his superior officer. When 
ordered by the I^peror to attack Polotsk, a packet was also sent 
him, which he did not open until he had carried the place. He 
then found that he was promoted to the rank of generat-in-chief. 
Tlio system of tactics introduced by him into his corps during the 
peace, proved him to be a most able officer; and the regiments 
which had formed his division, though newly embodied, distin¬ 
guished themselves every where. His army was latterly increased 
by the militia of the country, to which the author of the Relation 
Impartialc * is candid enough to give credit for fighting well 
“ pro aris et focis." *—But w»c must remind this French officer that 
these new levies did not stop, as they might, at the frontier of 
their country, but that many regiments of them advanced even to 
l^aris. Their exertions were in truth extraordinary throughout the 
w'hole of the campaign, for many peasants, mounted on their own 
horses, served in the advanced posts as cavalry from the very first 
day they joined the army; and at Borodino, the whole of the se¬ 
cond rank and one quarter of the third rank of infantry were filled 
with militia, the greater part of which were without muskets, until 
they seiz6d the arms of the enemy. 

We have already stated that a rapid pursuit was not the object 
of Kutusoff, nor indeed was such a measure practicable for an 
army impeded as his \\ as, by artillery and ba^age. The French 
in their fiiglit abandoned all their encumbrances. Kutusoff wished 
io preserve his army in health and vigour for future operations; and 
it was with this view thqt l?e decided upon moving to the left, (on 
Beresiiio,) as he states in his report from Lanniki^ 23d Novem¬ 
ber, for he hoped in that direction to secure provismiis for his 
troops, which he could not expect to do on the direct route. There 
are other obstacles also to be taken into the scale,—the Dnieper, 
when the Russkus arrived on its banks, was in a state which ren¬ 
dered the passage extremely difficult. The ice was fioatiug down 
in large masses, ^for these rapid rivers are never completely frozen 
over,) and owing to the slippery state of the roads, it was impossi¬ 
ble to bring up the pontoons wit^ the army. The French too had 
destroyed every piece of timber which could serve to construct a 
bridge. In spite however of all these impedimente^ the advanced 
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guard of Kutusoif under the conimand of Miloradovttch formed a 
junction with Wittgenstem’ij army at llatoiditzi on the afternoon of 
the 27 th. Miloradovilch had under his onlers fifteen regiments of 
Cossacks, twelve of infantry, and some artillery; and he was pre¬ 
ceded at eighteen hours distance by General YermoIotF with four¬ 
teen battalions of chosen light infantry,. a bri^de of cuirassiers, 
and an advance of Cossacks; whilst PlatofT, with ail the rest of his 
tribe, was 04 a line with Yermoloffon the left. Tlrese arrange¬ 
ments do not. idi'ew any w;u)t of energy on the part of the com- 
mander-iii-chief; and bad he not conceived, like most other people, 
thiM; Chichagofi* had a sufficient force under his command, to en¬ 
able him at least to arrest the French in their flight, until the main 
borly could come up—there' can be no doubt that he would have 
pressed forward with greater expedition. 

We are glad to hear, from those who visited Russia in the course 
of la.st year, that Moscow is reviving from her state of desolation. 
Uhe merchants and shopkeepers have in general rebuilt their bouses, 
and tlie town will benefit materially in point of appearance from 
the improved regularity of the streets. Many of* the hotels of the 
nobility too are restored, but it wdll not be easy to replace the cum¬ 
brous magnificence wdth which they were furnished. During the 
summer, the inhabitants, to the amount of 150,(X)0, bivouacked in 
the open spaces in the town till dwellings could be prepared for 
them. 

At Vlasina and Smoleusko the streets are still in ruins, and tlic 
same may he said in a less degree of Dorogobusch and Mojaisk— 
hut the villages and wooden cabins are ^isoon restored, and an un¬ 
inclosed country can receive but few marks capable of adding to 
its general appearance of solitude jind discomfort. The posts are 
every where re-establi.shed, as may be supposed, and those public 
buildings w'hicb bad suffered the most from the Freueb, have been 
repaired, and restored to their auciei\t uses. Nosie were more in¬ 
jured than the cathedrals of .Smoleusko and Yaroslavetz. The latter 
w'as appropriated by General Guilleraiifot^as a stable for his horses, 
who directed that a board .should be posted up against the edifice 
stating that*it*wd»occupied in that manner; and this and similar 
indignities which the French offered to their religious feelings, 
appear to have exasperated the Russians beyond any other j>art of 
their conduct. But those who have no sense of religion themselves 
cannot be supposed to feel for it in others; and there is something 
peculiarly horrible in the impiety and profaneness which may be 
observed in Uie conduct of the whole of the French army, even at 
a time when their sufferings might have brought along witli tliem 
some moments of refiection. 

,We to find that amongst the arrangements which have 
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been made for the recovery of the country, some regulations against 
foreigners have been established, (particularly at Mosco,') 'Mhich 
are likely to operate in a contrary way. For though we can easily 
co>npreheud why the name of a Frenchman must be as much ab> 
hOi(ed in Russia, as we are told it is; foreign wealth, and the 
spirit of enterprise created by a free communication with the natives 
of other countries, would be the true means of healing the wounds 
which his tow'ii, as well as the country in general, has received. ' 
'Hie Coniiiiental System,as it is called, (ithe subtle contrivance of 
Buonaparte,) gave a wound to the finances of Russia, which her 
subsequent sufleringsand exertions have rendered still more afflict¬ 
ing. The exchange betw'een St. Petersburg and London is, at this 
momoiit, less favourable than when the French were in the heart 
of the empire. Instead, therefore, of throwing new impediments 
in the way of foi'cigners, it would seem to be the wiser course for 
Russia to lessen or remove the restrictions to which her commerce 
lias been so long subject. Tlie great landed propiiclors, w ho re¬ 
ceive their rents in kind, are sensibly affected by the captious in¬ 
terruptions of the trade carried on with this ecniiitry in particular; 
find w'C cannot but lament that, on the establisliment of peace with 
Russia, a treaty I'f commerce had not, at the same time, been 
agreed upon. The judgment of Lord Calhcai t,.,jn military affairs, 
is said to liava proved of essential service in more than one in. 
.stance. ^A'e wi’sh that he had exercised a portion of it on the sub¬ 
ject of our commercial interests, lln^se, however, he aj3pears to 
liave quite overlooked ; and, at all events, he has neglected to pro¬ 
vide for them. 
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the observations why which we»inlrodiiced our Review of 
Wyverlev vve have on this occasion little to add ; * Guy Alan 
nering’ is a work not only of the same genus but of the same 
species; for our opinion therefor^^ on this particular class of novels 
we beg to refer to our former article. 

But though Alunneriiig and Waverley be of the same specie;^ 
and by the .same author, we are not surprised to find them of very- 
different merit. Had they been equal, the second could hardly 
have pleased us as much as the first; but bating absolutely inferior, 
it appears relatively much more so from the predilection which 
we entertain for its predecessoi\ 

We trust our respect for the talents of the unknown author ha.s 

been 
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been so decidedly proooutscod, diat we may, with die grrater free** 
dom, express our opinion of hia iiew srtitempt; and in plachig^ Man- 
n^tng htr below Waverley, we may stiU pronounce it to be a work 
of considerable merit. 

Its inferiority to Waverley is, however, very decided, not only 
as to general effect, but in every individual topic of interest. The 
story 18 less probabk^ and is carried On with much more ma¬ 
chinery and. e|^rt; the incidents are less natural; the characters 
are less disl^plly painted, and are ].esis worth painting : in short 
dip whole toh^'of the bo<^ is pitched in an inferior key. The 
sce^s, dialogues, and actors are all of the lowlands; the language, 
thotigh characteristic, is mean; die state of society, thot^h pecu¬ 
liar, is vulgar; and the eccentricities in style and manners want 
that elevated and picturesque spirit (if we may unite the words) which 
charmed ns in the mouutaineem of Waverley. The time too of 
the action is lowered as well as the scene; the manners of Scot¬ 
land, previously to 1745, were much more interesting than those 
which so rapidly succeeded them; and to pursue a metaphor of 
which we ventured to make use In our former I^vievv, the l>utch 
portraits of boors in Maimeriiig, though ever so well painted, do 
not excite the same class of sensations widi those which we derive 
from the Salvator banditti of Waverley. 

The story is as follows. A young Oxonian, of the name of Guy 
Maiiucring, travelling in the' south-west of Scotland, being be¬ 
nighted, is hospitably received at the house of Godfrey Bertram, 
Esq. laird of Ellangowan; a gendeman of ancient family, but to 
whom no great portion of the land of his ancestorsJiad descended. 
At the moment that Mannering entejns the house, the lady of £1- 
languwan is actually in the pains of labour, and the Oxford scholar, 
who had learned some of the gibberish of astrology from his 
college tutok'; takes it into his head to drad^ the horoscope of the 
new-born infant: thb he dnds threatens him with danger mhis 5th, 
10th, and Qlst years. After performing this notable service, and 
leaving Iiis predictions carefully sealed ap under an injunction that 
they should not be opened till the * native’ had passed the first 
thceatened period, Mr. Manuring mounts his horse and absents 
himself from the story for nearly %hree and twenty years. 

Ellangowan was close to the sea, and afforded a pouit of 
union to a gang of smugglers and a td^e of gipsys, wlio are the 
main agents of the plot. One of die latter, called Meg Merrilies, 
a kind of ballad-singing sorceress, is dto-pivot qf tbe whole story; 
but we must confess %at the author st^s to ha<to swelled her 
c^iracter into a very unnatural im^rtance.' 

' Mr. Bertram, after a long and peaceful connivance at the smug¬ 
glers and gipsys, becomes a magistrate and of course an auxiliary 
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to the excise, and a persecutor of the Egyptian race, whom he ba- 
nisiies from their ancient scats on his estate.' On the day that the 
gipsys migrate, the laird is met by the retreating troop and is ad¬ 
dressed with a prophetic imprecatbn and denunciation frotn^Meg, 
which, like Maimering’s astrological predictions, are all in due time 
most strangely accomplished* 

As a specimen of our author's style, we shall quote his account 
of this transaction, and w e are induced to, select this passage be¬ 
cause it is one of the Jfew w'hich affords an iiitelli^fei^-extract, and 
because it is certainly one of the most striking and interesting inci¬ 
dents in the whole work. 

* At length the term-day, the fatal Majrtinmas, arrived, and violent 
measures of ejection were resorted to. A strong posse of peace-officers, 
sufficient to render all resistance vain, charged the inhabitants to depart 
by I'oon ; and, as they did not obey, the officers, in terms of their war¬ 
rant, proceeded to unroof the cottages, and pull down the wretched 
doors and windows,—a summary and effectual mode of ejection still 
practised in some remote parts of Scotland, whCh a tenant proves re¬ 
fractory. The gypsies,'for a time, beheld the work of destruction in 
sullen silence and inaefivity ; then set about saddling and loading their 
a-ses, and making preparations for their departure. These were soon 
accomplished, where all had the habits of wandering Tartars, and they 
set forth on their journey to seek new settlements, where their patron 
should neither be of the quorum, nor custos rotulorum/—p. 117* 

‘ It was in a hollow way, near the top of a steep ascent upon the verge 
of the Kllangowan estate, that Mr. Bertram met the gypsy procession. 
Four or five men formed the advanced guard, wrapped in long loose 
great coats, that hid their tall riender fibres, as the large slouched hats, 
drawn over their brows, concealed their wild features, dark eyes, and' 
swarthy faces. Two of them carried long fowling-pieces, one wore a 
broad sword without a sheaU), and all had the Highland dirk, though 
tliey did not wear that weapon openly or ostentatiously. •Behind them 
ibllowed the train of laden asses, and small carts, or iuinbhrs, as they 
were called in that country, on which were laid the decrepid and the 
helpless, the aged and tlie infant part of the exiled community, 'riie 
women in their red cloaks amrStraw hats, the elder children with bare 
lieads and bare feet, and almost naked bodies,^liad the immediate care 
of the little caravan. The road was narrow, running* between two 
broken banks of sand, and Mr. Berfram’s servant rode forward, smack¬ 
ing his wlijp with an air of authority, and motioning to their drivers to 
allow free passage to their betters. His signal was unattended to. He 
then called to the men who lounged idly on before, ** Stand to your 
beasts’ heads, and make room for Hie Laird to pass.” 

* ** lie shall have his share of the road,” answered a male gypsy 
from under his slouched and large brimmed hat, and without raising his 
face, ** and he shall have no more; the highway is as free to our cud¬ 
dies as to liis gelding,” 
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‘ The tone of. the man being sulky, and bven menacing, Mr. Bertram 
thought it best to put his dignity in his pocket, and pass by the proces¬ 
sion quietly, upon such space as th^ chose to leave for bis accommoda¬ 
tion, which was narrow enough. To cover with an appearance of in- 
differ^ce his feeling of the want of respect with which be was treated, 
he addressed One of the men, as he passed him, without any show of 
greeting, salute, or recognition,—“ Giles Baillie,'' he said, ** have you 
heard that your son Gabriel is Well T (The question respected the 
young roan jif^j^^ad.'been.pressed.) , . ' 

‘ “ If I hl^l^uafd otherwise,*’^ said the old man, looking up with a 
stern and raeSfiii^^ coifirtetlancej you'should have«heard of it too.** 
And he ploddca ott his way, tarrying no farther question. When the 
Ij^fd had pressed onward with difficulty among a crowd of familiar 
faces, in which he now only read hatred and contempt, but which had 
on all former occasions marked his approach with the reverence due to 
that of a superior being, and had got clear of the throng, he could not 
help turning his horse, and looking back to mark the progrKS of their 
march. The group would have been an excellent subject for the pencil 
of Carlotte. The van had already leached a small and stunted thicket, 
which wasai the botfbra of the hill^ and which gradually hid the line of 
march until the last stragglers disappeared.—llisst^nsations were bitter 
enough.'—pp. 118—121. 

‘As he was about to turn his horse’s head to pursue his journey, 
Meg Merrilies, yv>ho had Jagged behind the troop, unexpectedly pre¬ 
sented herself. " " ' ‘ . 

‘ She was standing upon one of thoifeiiiglj banks, which, as we hefoic 
noticed, overhung the road ; so that she was placed considerably highei 
than Eilangowan; even though he was on horsijback; and her tall 
figure; relieved against the clear blue sky, seemed almost'of .super- 
riafural heiglrt. We have noticed, that tb^re was in her general attire, or 
rather in her mode of adjusting it, somewhat of a foreign costume, artfully 
adopted perhaps for the purpose of adding to the effect of her spells 
and predictions, or perhaps from some tiaditional notions respecting 
the dress of I er ancestors. On this occasion, she had a iaige piece f>f 
red cotton cloth rolled about her head in the form of a turban, from 
beneath which her dark eyes flashed with uncoiftmon lustre. Her 
and tangled black hair fellcin elf ItwksTrom the folds of this singular 
head gear. Her attitude was that of a sybil in %n 2 y, and she stretched 
out, in her right ha«d,^apling bough which st^med just pulled. 

“ I’M be»d—^d,” said the groom, “ if she has not been cutting 
the young ashes in the Dukit Park?'—^Tbe laird made no answer, but 
continued to look at the figure which was thus perched above his path. 

* “ Ride yaur ways," W fhe gv psy, “ ride your ways, Uiird of E1- 
langowan—ride your wa^, Gptifrey Bertram!—^This day have ye 
quenched saeven smoking hearths—see ifMbc fire in your ain parlour 
burn the blytlmr for that,—Ye have riven the /iback'off seven cottar 
houses—look if your ain roof-tree stand the faster.—Ye may stable 
your stirks in the sheali'ngs at Derncleugh—see that the hare does not 
coach on the hearthstane at Eilangowan.—Ride yqur way*, Godfrey 
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Bertram—what do ye glowr after our folk fbr?—^There’s thirty hearts 
there, that wad hae wanted brea4 ere ye had wanted sunkets, and s-pent 
their JilV-blood ere ye had scratched your finger—yes—there’s thirty 
yonder, from the auld wile of an htindred to the babe that was born 
last week, that ye have tin ned out o’ their bits o’ bields, to sleep with 
the tod and the black-cock jn the tnuirs!—Ride your ways, Elfango- 
vvan.—Ci^ur bairns are hinging at o«|f weary backs—look that your brgw^ 
cradle at hame be the fairer spread up—not that I am^v^khing ill to 
liltle Marry, or to the babe that's yet to be^*.Imrn-^^Sp^rbiH—and 
make them kind*to theT>oor, and better folk tlmn tll^f1»lher.—^And 
now, ride e’en your ways, for these are the last words ye'll ever hear 
Meg Merrilies speak, and this is the htst f^isc that I’ll .ever cut in the 
bonny woods of El langowan.” 

‘ So saying, she brot^e the sapling she heW in her hand, and flung Jt 
into the road. Margaret of Anjou, bestowing on her triumphant toes 
her keen-edged malediction, could not have turned from them with a 
ge.sture more proudly contemptuous. The Laird was clearing his voice 
to speak, and thrusting his band in his pocket to find half-a-crown ; the 
gypsy waited neither fbr his reply nor his donation, but strcxle down 
tl.o hill to o\(‘flake the caravan.’—pp..J2‘2— 126 . 

On the very clay in w hich young I-|*enry completed five years, 
l)('ing the first peruui of fatality, he and his tutor are met hy a 
guager who is in pursuit of a desperate act of Smugjglers—the 
guager, notwithstanding lii.s urji^nt and dangerous business, and the 
.‘dint of the action wiiich is ahead^ commenced, takes the cliild 
fiom Ins preceptor aiid hnnics on to accomplish their double fate, 
Ibr it has been prophesied also of the guager that he should dio 
a violent death.) The poor ^uager is murdered by the smugglers, 
i’ud the child is carried away to iiolinncl, not without tlie con¬ 
nivance of a roguish attorney who, iti process of time, becomes, 
as is nsnat in .such casc.s, the proprietor of the family estate of ^ 
the Bertrams. ‘ * 

'riic loss of her sou kills ISIrs^, Bertram at the moment she git'es 
hiith to a daughter; atid after seventeen years of obscurity and di- 
lapiflatiott, the health and fortdiie of Mr. ftertrani are totally mined, 
liis estate is purchased % the roguish atlorne^^-’-’nil his daughter be¬ 
comes dependant on the bounty of jVlamiertng who,' after a long 
ser\ice in the East Indies, retums,^nd with, we think, a mor<^ than 
usual curiosity mdgratiinclc ha.stens lo visit the mansion of Elian* 
gowati in return for one niglit’shospitality—|iearrive.s at th^ critical 
momntt of Mr. Bertram’s death, and llie .sale of the houseltold fiir* 
nit lire. It will be observed that both Colonel Mamiering’s visits alf 
Ellawgowan are unnaturally well timed. 

ft now becomes necessary to fill up the chasm of the colouers 
Indiaii absence; and we are accordingly told that having married 
a wife, with wlioni he was desperately in love, and by whom 
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he has a dai^hter, he takes umbrage at the attentions of a ^Eoung 
ensign of his regiment, which, though meant for the latter, appear 
to the haughty and jealous Mannering designed for bis wife—^hc 
soon finds occasion to fight Ensign Brown on some other pretence, 
and in the duel, mortally, as the colonel supposes, wounds him. 
Mrs. Mannering soon after dies, and the colonel returns to Englxutd 
with a troublesome sentimental ol|6tinate daughter, and the agony 
of thinking that his violence has caused the death of poor Brown, 
and conse(|aetitly that of his wife. 

Mannering had before cast the nativity of his wife and had found 
tl^t she was to die in her 3yth year, which happened to coincide 
with the>21st year of young Bertram of Ellangowan ; our readers 
of course already discover that Mr. Brown is no other than this 
very Bertram, and that the astrologer's predictions of the danger 
of the gentleman and the death of the lady are both accurately 
accomplished. 

Brown, however, recovers, and by following Miss Julia to her 
different residences, gives much uneasiness to her father, who, 
however, knows only of an anonymous suitor, and does not 
suspect that his old antagonist Brown is the cause of his new 
anxiety. At once to remove his daiiglitcr from this dangerous 
pursuer, and to afford an asylum to his adopted child Miss Bertrum, 
the colonel wishes to purchase Ellangowan; but by one of those 
unlucky mistakes which, to uike one of Mannetiiig's own observa¬ 
tions, ' never happen but in novels,* he is anticipated in this scheme 
by the attorney who becomes possessed of that ancient seat. The 
Colonel, however, soon obtains a house in the same neighbourhood, 
a choice of residence, w'e must be permitted to say, which dots 
but little credit to his taste, and which appears utterly inconsistent 
with all Ills former habits and prejudices; in fact, it is but one 
more of those violent exertions of the author’s despotic power bv 
which, for the little purposes of his plot^ he sets all probability 
at defiance, and does not scruple fo overturn even the laws of na¬ 
ture when they stand ip the way of the progress of bis stoiy. 

To her northern ifiii^at Mr. Brown follows Miss Mannering, 
(wim witnesses her fadlter’s remorse for die supposed deatli of the 
ensign, with admirable indiffereifte) and after divers * bair>breadth 
scapes’ from the arts of the roguish attorney and the violence of 
his old acquaintances ^ smugglers, he is, chiefly by the assistance 
of the gipsy McAiJies, discovered to be die true Bertram 

of Ellaugow'an, and is restored to the estates of his ancestors, 
while Meg, the attorney and the smugglers all die by one ano¬ 
ther's hands. Young Bertram, of course, marries Miss Manner- 
iDg;, and his sister also a lover to whom die is in due time 
mited, when the restoration of her family makes her a suitable 

match 
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match for the young laird of Hazelvvood, and die novel concludes^ 
like the ordinary run of novels, willi the reward of all the good, 
ttcd die punishment of all the bud characters of the drama. 

We suppose that our readers will see in this sketch of the story 
visible maiks of inferiority to Wavcriey, and wc are sorry to be 
obliged to add that we think the details and filling up are, in a still 
gieater degree, below tliat stan^P'd. 

The fiist and most striking objection is the supeimifitiral agency 
(for so it may be called) of Mr. Guy ManueriugnOif'iCKford, and 
Mrs. Meg Merrilies of Derncleugh. An Oxfocd scholar might, 
peihaps, in a family in vi'hich he was intimate, have amused him¬ 
self, as a ‘ plaisanterie de soci^tc,' m playing the part of an astro¬ 
loger; but that he should have fallen into this absurdity On such 
an occasion as that of his speiuliiig one night in the bouse of au 
«//<v strauget f is absolutely incredible. But if this be incredible, 
wliai expression tan we find to characterize the Juliiim&nt of his 
}>rophecy ? an event which, considering that the fates had fair notice 
that it was to come to pass, they conti ive to bring about by very 
clumsy exfiedieiitK! It is within the doctrine of chances dial 
one such a prediction should be, by accident, fulfilled; but we 
bttlic\e that nuKibers are scarcely competent to express the 
chances agahisi the accomplishment of the second prediction; and 
when that ]>rediction is combined with auothei, pronounced at a 
different time, widi regard to a diflerent person, of a different sex, 
age, aud fiation, w'e believe we may safely assert, that all die com¬ 
binations of Hoyle aud He Moivre would be insufiicieut to calcu¬ 
late the degree of improbability, ami that the statements in which 
die plot of this no^el is founded are absolutely iuipos>ible. But we 
have not yet stated the full extent of tliis monstrous absurdity; for 
the gips^ woman, in ignorance of Mannering and his astiology, 
prophesies on suiuli y occasions to die same effect, mid her pre¬ 
dictions aie all accoiiip!islie<i ki conjunction with hit. 

V\ e diiiik wc arc thcrefoic aulitori/cd to say,cither tlia» our author 
gravely behoves what no otlitr n.an alivft believes, or dial he lias, 
of malice prepense, committed '•o gieat against g<»od 

taste, as to build his stoiy on what he knqw fo.be a coij- 
teiuptible absurdity. • 

The ae.xt ol^eclion wc have to make is, that the incidents oi 
the story, though thus unnaturally brougk(|,about, and thougli in 
themselves suificieiitly improbable, are ncfl'erlhrlcss trite and back- 
nied. llie cave in the ruined lower—the death of die wounded 
bandit—-the preservation of the traveller by the tVmale accomplice 
■—the dcu of the smugglers on the sea sliore—the stealing away of 
the young heir—his geuliemanly manners, air and education, under 
all bis disadvantages—his subsequent ideutificatipn by means of a 
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little bag which he carries about bis neck, and wliich is produced 
when all the dramatis personae arc assembled togetiier to discover 
one another,—must be as familiar to every novel reader as they are 
rare to the observer of society and nature. 

Our third objection is, that the greater part of the characters, 
their manners and dialect, are at once barbarous and vulgar, ex¬ 
travagant anil mean. 

' In Miss Edgeworth’s works, th^^eculiarities of low manners are 
made auxiliary to the development of national character; in the 
Cottagers of Glenbiirnie the minute description of'seenes of vulgar 
life contribute to the moral lesson inculcated by that work. In 
Waverley, the picturesque scenes and the original manners of 
the country, the romantic spirit and the gencious devotion of the 
characters are heightened and stamped, as it nere, with the impress 
of reality by the use of the appropriate dialect. But the events and 
objects of Mnnncring not only do not require, but do not excuse 
the^ages of barbarous slang with whjjph the author wearies our 
ears and puzzles our understandings; and w^e assure him that we 
think his w’ork, though it should thereby become more intelligible, 
would be on the whole improved, by being translated mlo English ; 
and so far is the story from being so peauiiarly Scottish as to rc- 
,quire the use of the Scotch jargon, that the whole apparatus of 
the fable might be transferred to Yorkshire or Cumberland, with¬ 
out doing the slightest violence to the narrative. 

To this, however, there is one exception:—an eminent Scottish 
lawyer is introdiiced, who certainly could not, by any ordinary pro¬ 
cess, be changed into any thing at idl resembling an Enslisb, or, 
indeed, any other lawyer that we have ever seen or heard of, un¬ 
less it be * the little French lawyer’ of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
comedy. 

We shall Kot pretend to know' the character of the Scottish bar 
better than the ingenious autiior, but we are, w'ith great liumility, 
inclined to believe, and indeed to hbpe, that such a dull humorist 
as Mr'. Pauiiis Pleydell cannot have had a prototype at the Scottish 
bar w'ithin the last ha^^|;entury; ajid that Hume, Robertson, Adam 
Smith, &c. yvljo are dels^ibed as friends of this barrister, had better 
taste th.'iri to admit the iiitimacj^ of a cock-brained pedant, a la¬ 
borious jest-maker, and a superannuated pretender to gaiety and 
gallantry : we know, that when these Scottish luminaries descended 
into our southern sphere, they chose companions of a character the 
most dissimilar from that of Mr. Pleydell. 

Wc have thus stated, strongly and canditlly, our complaints against 
this hasty and undigested work; but we must not omit to add, that 
notwithstanding all these defects, llie natural energy of the au¬ 
thor’s mind, his sly dt>servation of the details of society, his dis¬ 
crimination 
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crimination of character, attd the iinafFectcd sprightliness and spon¬ 
taneous vigour of his pen, all of which shone so brightly in W averley, 
are still, though in a diminished degree, to be found in Mannering; 
and though we cannot, on the whole, speak of his novel with ap¬ 
probation, we will not affect to deny, that we read it with interest, 
and that it repaid us with amus^lient. 


Akt. X. Letters and MisceUaneom Papers hy Barrel Charles 
RobertSf Student of Chi'ist Churchy Oxford: with a Memoir 
of his Life. London. 4to. 1814. 


A BOOK printed for a private circle can scarcely be deemed 
a subject for public criticism. But ue are persuaded that 
we shall render an acceptable service to our readers if we lay before 
them an account of the diligent talents, early acquirements, and 
domestic lia}»piuess of which this volume contains the memorial and 
the proofs. 

\Vhal Sliakspcare says of the course of true love, may be ap¬ 
plied to the course of geniu.s,—how seldom it runs smooth,—how 
seldom it finds u free channel 1 and what obstacles are to be over- ' 
come before it can make one, even if it have strength and fortune 
finally to force its w ay ! To say nothing of the ‘ mute" inglorious 
Miltons,' who lie in many a churchyard;—the mighty spirits 
which have never found opportunity to unfold themselves ;—it is 
hut too true that the greatest efforts of learning and industry and 
intellect have been produced by men who w'ere struggling with dif¬ 
ficulties of every kind. A morning of ardour and of hope; a day 
of clouds and storms; an eveninpof gloom closed in by piematine 
daiknos;—such is the melancholy sum of what theSiographv of 
men of letters almost uniformly present^. In the present instance, 
however, there were no earl;^ difficulties,to contend with: Bane 
Roberts might, like (Jibbon, have been th^ful for ad tlie acci¬ 
dents of birth and fortune; but the latter pa^f Shakspcarc’N w oids 
applies too literally to the fair projiise of ihfs favowred riiiml—for' 

-death did lay siege to it; 

Making it inomentary as a sound, 

Swit't as a slKuh)W, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

Thai in a spleen uni'ohla both earth and heaven, 

And ere a man hath power to say—Behold ! 

'rhe jaws of darkness do devour it up ; 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 

K K 3 
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A bio|;raphjcal account, written at some length and with much 
feeling, is prefixed to tlie memoirs of this extraordinary youth. 

* These memoirs,’ says the writer, * record a happy, though, alas! a 
very short life ; a life passed in the enjoyment of affluence, leisure and 
study. They record a youth in whom the hopes and wishes of parents 
and friends ivere centered, and who Justified these in the cultivation of 
his natural talents, and the exercis^f the domestic affections, creating 
and maintaining the happiness of that circle of which he was the delight 
and ornament. To some who were connected with him by friend¬ 
ship, they ill rccal many circumstances to pcrpefiiate him in their 
recfilJection, ami keep alive that tender regret for his loss, which, wh«m 
it is preserved in kiiidrcit hearts, is the worthiest and most valuable 
monument that can be raised to virtue. . Nor is it presuming too much 
to say, that these pages may contain enough to draw^from such as value 
the display of early talents, the wish that a longer period had been 
granted to one wh(»se matured taste might have perfected the produce 
of his youthful industry, and whose diligence might have added to the 
stoi^ of a mind formed by nature to accubiulate and decorate them.’ 

TTie events of so slioit a life are soon summed up. Barr^ Charles 
Roberts was bom 13th March, 1789, in St. StephenWourt, 
Westminster, in a house which liis father inhabited as Deputy Clerk 
of the Pells. After being successively at the schools of i)r. Horne 
at Chiswick, and the Rev. William Goodeuougb at Ealing, vvhere 
bis father |;he« resided, he was entered at Christ Ciiurch in I80.>, 
obtained a studentship there by the presentation of Dr. Hay at the 
request of Lord Sidniouth, graduated in ISOB, and after a linger¬ 
ing decline, which began to show itself in the autumn of 1807, ter¬ 
minated his short career on the first of January, 1810. 

* During the whole progress of his ailment, his mind remamed rm- 
altered in its inclination and desires. The thirst for knowledge con¬ 
tinued, but the exhausted state of h1^ corporeal '.ystem opposed physical 
obstacles to its gratification : he bore up with cheerfulness and courage 
against evidences of that which certahily he himself could not be igno¬ 
rant of, and lamented onlyU.he languor pf nervous debility which ren¬ 
dered him unable to pursue his favourite and wonted occupations. To 
tliose about him he always spoke in a tone of hope and confidence in 
his recovery; no .word of complamt, no appeal to pity ever escaped 
him. Of all the house, he for whose sake every one was suffering ap¬ 
peared to suffer the least, 

* This exercise of patience and effort to support the spirits of his 
parents was continued unremittingly to the first of January, 1810, aud 
ceased only with existence. 

‘SIfe last find unequivocal symptom took place only twenty-four 
previously. Painful as the recollection and detail of these cir- 
■^umstanceh must be to the writer of this Memoir, to whom Banre was 
endeared by many ties of affinity and esteem, he does not shrink from 

the 
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the fcisk while one duty remains to be performed to his friend and rela¬ 
tion. The strengtfar*of affection triumphed in a moment when life and 
death were struggling. The M'orld vvas passing away, the fair hopes 
and blossom of youth were withering, energy was benumbed, every in- 
teiest was fading fast from the scene—one only remained to animate 
and light it to the last moment. The Keiitiment of filial love survived 
all others. He had desired, with admirable fortitude, to be acquainted 
with his real state, and when Douglas, who attended him pro¬ 
fessionally, and had passed the night in his chamber, communicated to 
him the truth, he receivj;|id it without alarm or surpiise. “ Then take 
care of my Mother. Do not leave her," he cried, with a prescience of 
what her sufferings would be. His father was sutnmoned to his cham¬ 
ber ; and such was the tranquillity and cheerfulness of Band’s counte¬ 
nance and manner, that hope even in those.morocnts could not be stiffed. 
Death could have^no tcrruis forhimsilf. His spirit was about to be 
rendered up pyre and unspotted as he had received it; and if any thing 
maiKcd his tiansition to a better state, it was a smile and a look of iis> 
tensei lovts that fixed his eyes on the objects which had ever been the 
iir^t and deaiest to them.’— p. xliii. 

We could not forbear inseiting a passage, painful as it is, which 
1 C fleets 80 much honour upon the subject and the writer. 

The letters chiefly rpitsist of Barre’s correspondesce with his 
parents during his lesidence at the University. They exhibit the 
rare union of a playful disposition with a [tredilection for antiqua- 
lian reseuiclies, and would, if only on this account, be well wor¬ 
thy of being tlius preserved. But in another respect they uie 
highly inteiesting: a few of his father^s lelteis are inserted 
"wheie tliey were required to make his own more clearly uudei- 
stood; and it is not possible to conceive a more beautiful idea of 
the Intel course betw'eeii parent and child than is here exhibited;— 
the father always attentive to the real welfare of his son, always 
etiteriiig into his pursuits, encourf^iiig and assistingJlhem, always 
affTectionatc and always prudent; giving tlie wisest counsel in the 
most endearing manner, and binding his leward in the perfect con¬ 
fidence, the pe'fect liiendslvp and the perfect duty of bis child. 

The correspondence begins with tlic y oung student’s first arrival 
at Oxford. Aware of what had been, very remote period, 

the contagious vice of the uriiv^fiisitics, his father writes to caution 
him against the abuse of wiue, expressing * the fears of affection, 
which,’ he says, * I doubt not arc groundless, as far as your own 
inclination may govern; but I am not to learn how often the fre¬ 
quent occurrence of bad example prevails over the best intentions.’ 
Barr^, wiio knew not so well w bat the manners of the place had 
been, and who had no propensity that required a curb, replies, * I 
shall endorse your letter of yesterday, advising me to leave off my 
old habit of drimkcnnessf ’ and concludes by sayuig, * I have been 

K K 4 to 
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to a wine party, and am dead drnnk as you advised.* His ieeliiigs 
respecting the university may best be related iifhis own wojds. 

‘ Vou fear iny residence here is uncomfortable, and it is therefore 
incumbe'nt upon me to hasten to remove any idea that I am compelled 
to remain here in opposition to my own inclinations, 

‘ If in a moment of solitude, or perhaps of vexation, F am led to con¬ 
trast a transient adversity with the, undisturbed repose which 1 ha\e 
enjoyed, and which I only exist in hoping to enjoy again, it is not in 
such a time that my more solid and real feelings can be judged of. 1 
perfectly agree with all your notions respecting the*ad\antages of the 
University with regard to reputation and fortune ; but you are a most 
convincing and decisive proof, that ever}’ad\atiiagt expected here may 
be obtained otherwise.’—p. 47. 

‘ While ] was attempting fo shew' you how little the University should 
be regretted, 1 perhaps failed to assure you, that t am hajipy to be a 
member of it. 

‘ Solitude is little painful to me ; there are very few that I wish to 
interrupt it, and those are my own family, and very old friends. It 
amuses me, indeed, to walk perhaps for an hour or twi> in discourse w ith 
the few I live with here, but 1 return to my roonif with the prospect 

passing the latter half of the day alone, in the best spirits, and with 
the most perfect content. 'There are, perhaps, moments, when tiied 
with thought, or reading, I should wisli to heav'a tootstep; tiieii I am 
dull: and in'what situation of life can I ever be, wherein 1 shall not 
pass many melanclndy moments?’—p.4t). 

T'he. (alter part of his residence was clouded by ill health, and 
by a feverish bar of failing in the exaniitiation for his degree ; this 
hi all probability acccleraled the progress of that fatal malady whieli 
liad already begiiu its work. In his case, perhaps, born as he w’as 
with a delicate I'rumcj his life could not, under anv circinnstances, 
have been imicli puolongcd; but stronger constitutions have sunk 
under this w;pariiig and wasting exciteuicnt. J1ie reform in the 
examinations was indispensable; but il is to be wished that some 
means could ho devised which inighf prevent this moft serious evil. 
He speaks of the approaching trial with great jiidgaTicnl. 

‘ No other kind of e.xaraiiiatiuns can he at all compared with ihem ; 
there are no other means in which a man’s intellectual character i.-. 
brought to a trial.;' what approaches^ nearest to an examination in this 
Tesj)ect, is a mail speaking in parliament: that is a test of ability, but 
not near so accurate a one as an academical examination. In the Int- 
ler, you propose yourself as being able to give the sense of certain 
authors, and to answ'er questioas in certain sciences, It is a known 
fact, that nine-tenths of niunkind can do both , if, therefore, you fail, 
il is owing to defect either of penetration or of application ; if the for¬ 
mer is allowed, you are declared to be so stupid and dull a man, that 
you canrint do what every one else can do ; if the latter, you are justly 
asked, what have you been doing in all the years which have been de¬ 
voted 
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voted to your education ? If you reply, hunting and playing at billiards 
you plead vacuity of mind ; if you answer, I have been reading useful 
books, of ar^other sort, it is as if Buckliuid, when employed by you to 
make new book-shelves, should employ himself in forming a mahogany 
table; in short, Cicero would put it thus ; 


f 1st, S 
!ccd 1 fro 

(Sd,!, 


Stupidity arising 
■Oln . . . 


Idleness. 


I 1st, Stupidity arising) 1st, Want of pcmetration* 
lilen are plucked j from . . f 2(1, ^Vf)nt of memory. 

Jo-1 Idleness ' Doing nothing at ail. 

’ ... I 2d, Doing something useless. 

However, 1 do n#)t app+y all these pretty (jualities to myself; I only 
mean, that if there is a doubt of success, it is a very awtul one. La 
Jlochefoiicauld observes, “ Every oiu’ says he has a bad memory, and 
no one says he has weak or bad judgnunit.''' Memory is considered as 


a contingeney, but no one can bear the imputation of wanting common 
sense or abilities. -liMr. (1. is very well satisfied with nt.'y knowledge of 
all tlie leading facts in losiic, ethics, and theology; in them I place all 
my sireiigtli : as to construing, 1 deeply feel the want of the discipline 
of a public school.’—jip, ()0‘, 6’7. ' 


He .stood for no lunicurs, but acquitted himself as well as he 
wished and better than he expected, though not better than his 
tutor had anticipated. He did not, however, undervalue university 
iionours for others ; for when one of his friends w'ould h^’e declined 


standing for what Bane thought was vvithin his leach, he remou- 
.strat('d with die utmost earnestness against the determination. 


‘ I am fully convinced that if you choose to qualify yourself for it, 
you may ensure a niche in the first class; and 1 am well ctmvinced both 
from my own feelings, and from what little knowledge I iiavc ofour na¬ 
ture, that any early distinction, especially any literary honour, is the 
very highest advantage to all sorts and ranks of people. 'I'o be declan^d 
by the University one of her most dislinguisheil members, is a character 
which it would be very difficult to get rid of. A thousand subsequent 
acts ot folly'^ will not be tmough to eradicate it Ironi the mcinory of con- 
tcMiiporanes. It will be a passjiort, an introduction, and a protection 
to you for life; and I think it you he<‘dlessly decline attempting to 
obtain it, you will regret your^iniprudence.deeply, and frequently, in 
every situation in which you may heieatler be placed. For God's"sake 
consider this matter thoroughly; you cannot ^ unconscious that your 
abilities are more than oidinary—your friends 'think iliein uncommon. 
You must have observed that men fery inferior toyourseU in intellect, 
succeed, because they have more confidence, more ambition, and per¬ 
haps more industry. Yet these men will stand in the estimation of 
every one, superior to you, merely becfuisc tlnw have practised certain 
aits, and taken those pains wliieh you have c<ire]*es..ly neglected. I wish 
to God 1 roedd express encrgt'tically and persuasively v^hat 1 feel upon 
this subject. Yon cannot judge how anxious 1 am that you should 
coiile forward and assert your merit, and that you should not be pre¬ 
vented from obtaining an honour to which you are entitled, bv not 
being qualified for it in other inferior respects ^I sav inferior, because 1 


hold 
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hold that reading the Ethics and Aristophanes in your situation, is like 
a man of forty thousand a year in the funds buying three liundred a 
year in land, in order to be qualified for a seat in parliament/—pp. 
Ill, 112, 

A few detached passages, taken as they occur, may shew his 
mind in its lighter moods—it will be seen that it retained its spor¬ 
tiveness almost to the last. r 

‘ An odd thing happened to-day about half-past four, Tom suddenly 
' went mad, he began striking as fast as he could q|)out twenty times; 
every body went out, doubting whether there was an earthquake, or 
whether the Dean was dead, or the college on fire; however, nothing 
was the matter but that Tom was taken ill in his bowels; in other 
words, something had happened to the works, but it is not of any serious 
consequence, for he has struck six as well as ever, and bids fair to toll 
101 to-night, as well as he did before this attack/—p. 18, 

* I have just had a tailor with me to mend clothes, who shewed me 
the pattern of a striped waistcoat, which he said was the “ sweetest 
thing he ever saw/'— 1 suppose tlie Africans express their sense of ap¬ 
probation by calling things salt, as we call them sweet. Think of salt 
music, or a salt temper/ 

* 1 have Jmen to Oxford in consequence of a fire at Christ Church, 
which was within sight of my rooms ; and Of course it was necessary to 
break all my furnitui'e, spoil my books, and steal my wine, in order to 
prevent my being a sufferer from the flames. Unfortunately the con¬ 
flagration extended only to singeing my ceilings a little; I sincerely 
w'isb the rooms had been destroyed, in which case the Chapter would 
have built me much better ones. My private papers w'ere not touched; 
but can you tell me why it is that, though 1 knew there was nothing 
important or discreditable in those papers, I was more anxious about 
them than any thiqg else f My little, books were all carried down stairs 
very carefully, but the folios, as being calculated to bear a fall well, were 
thrown out of the window. The fire originated from a beam which 
crossed the Chimney, which is natural enough, as the building was not 
erected before the reign of Henry the VUI. and of course there has 
not been a sufficient trial befoie, whether all was siife or not.’—p. 116'. 

The exertion and the exposure to tlm air which he underwent on 
this occasion at a season peculiai iy unfavourable to an invalid, w ere 
injurious to his declining health. The state of his constitution 
about this time is indicated in a letter to his cousin Mr. Gcosvenor 
Bedford, w'hicli, though written with his wonted pleasantry, tells a 
melancholy tale. 

* I am very much obliged to you for the trouble you have taken in 
seeking and trying a horse for me, nor am 1 less siirry a^the delay of 
thg-post, and all the other causes which preyented me from thanking 
y6u yesterday. 

‘ 1 can judge pretty welt from your description of Mr. Hall's horse, 
that it would speedily acquire a sovereign and unlimited authority over 
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me. ir any body cannot ride him, I am the man; and the price of him 
is a sudicient proof that he is too good, fur no man would have the 
impudence to ask ten pounds for the horse that I want) and which is 
the only horse that I can use at present. 

* My horse should be large, blind, deaf, and asthmatic: he should 
be extiemely slow in all his paces, very sure-footed and lazy, by no 
means apt to start, shy, or canter. ^If very much out of condition, be 
would be preferred; and he should oe warranted twenty years old. 

* This being iiu* idea of a perfect horse, I would advise you to bind 
it up with Lord Bwlingbroke's idea of a patriot king, and L^rd Bacon's 
idea of a palace;. 

* In short, my dear Uncle, nobody but myself can describe, and 
nobody to whom I have not described, can conceive the sort of animal 
that I want. In regard to fear of injury, t would undertake to break 
in Bucephalus. It is not fear of breaking limbs, &c., but stark 
folly, of which I am ashamed, that hinders me from riding. If iny 
horse sneezes suddenly, I am agitated ; and if he starts, I tremble so 
much that I am obliged to leave him to his own inclinations. The 
horse William lent me soon discovered my infirmities; when we had 
gone half a mile, he used to pretend to hear a gun, or see some straw, 
(lire, and jump rounB ; 1 immediately acquiesced and we went to his 
stable directly. A horse I tried lately, jumped round'bp meeting a 
carriage; I was obliged to say “ you arc very right, we will go home 
us soon as possible.” On these occasions 1 tremble so much that ! can 
hardly keep iny balance. What is the reason of this I cannot tell; I 
urn loth to say I am nervous, because I might as well say I am 
Windsor Castle, or I am the Convention at Cintra. Dr. Baillie would 
understand me as well, and give the same medicines. 

‘ San<lers, the horse dealer, describes in the Morning Post every day, 
the exact horse I want; but on going to him, he has either just sold 
him, f.'v prtKluces a fiery tiger that I would as soon eat as mount.’— 
pp. 106. 107. 

‘ Do you not think the following a very good recipe for a strength¬ 
ening plUsllT ? 

Olei Qaereds 
Sanguinis Jdephantum, 

Lxtracti Pyramiduni 

Aqua; Vitae q. s. ut fiat emplast.’—p. 122. 

A passage from one of the letters of Mr. Roberts, the father, 
shall conclude our extracts from this interesting volume: it contains 
a very curious anecdote in the history of one of our first literary men. 

* You ask about the anecdote which Sir Edward Walpole told me he 
was privy to respecting his father and Swift. Lord Peterborough, the 
common friiand of both these personages, persuaded Sir Robert to take 
Swift into favour, and to promote him in England, urging that Swift had 
seen the folly of bis adherence to Tory principles, was become a Whig, 
and a friuml to the reigning family, and to Sir Robert’s administration; 
that he found himself buried alive in Ireland, and wished to pass his 
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remaining iife with English preferment, on English giound. A Tier Iro- 
<)uent importuiiitirs Sir Robert consented to .'ce Swilt; he came horn 
Ireland, and was bre-ught by Lord Peterbonuigli to dineat Chelsea ; his 
manner was \erv caj^rivating, I'uil of icsprct to Sir Rtdjecl, undccni- 
pletely imposing on Lord reterboiongh. Atter dinner. Sir Robert je- 
tired lo bis closet, and sent for Lord Peteiborough, who enfeied toll of 
joy at Swift's demeanour : this was soon done, away ; Sir Ilobeit said, 
“ You see, my lord, Ijow highly 1 stand m the Dean's lavour, you have 
witnessed the heap oi compliments helms uttered?” “ Ves,” replied 
Lord Peterborough, “ .ninl I mu confident he ineans^as he speaks.” Sir 
Robert proceeded; Ip my sitiiatK'ii, ussailtal as I am by secret tiie- 
niies, I hold it iny duiy, and lor the king’s benefit, to watch correspon- 
denre. 7’his letter I caused to be stopj ed at the pest oHic'e, lead it.” 
It was a letter frt>m Swift, I7biek, u> Arbutbnot, saying, that Sir Roheit 
had consented to receive him, tliat he knew no fliitterv was too 
gross for Sir Robert, that he should leceive j'lenty, and added, that he 
should soon have the ra'^cal in his clutches. Lord Peterborough was in 
astonishinent. Sir Robert never saw Swift aiain. lie sj’cedily re¬ 
turned to Ireland, became a more complete mi'-antbiope, and dieil 
frieiulless. I mentioned this anecdote to old Sheridan, who was out¬ 
rageous at hiding it, I nientiuned Sheiidan’s disdelief to Sir Edwaid, 
who was almost equally outrageous, ami apjilicd, in my hearing, to his 
brother Ilorace lo confirm it, but Ileiiue, for reasons best known to 
hini'-elf, hud a convenient want of ircidlection. I have no doubt of 
die fact, though StH’ndan denies it, and alludes to me in his life vif 
Swift in the odition which he ptiblisbed, page —[ip. 20, 21. 

Among the niiseellam ous papers are Jsoles on Oseiicy and 
Bosley Abbics, to wliicli tlie co!h ctioiis that the voting antiquaiy 
had made upon tliese Mibjccls are properly appended. Jn sneli ic- 
starcheii he was indefatigable; hut lit wasiiui one of that tiibc who, 
to use bis ow n words, (onsiinie tin; gieali r part of tin if time In a - 
certaining the. exact position of a portal, oi the pitcise diniensiou'' of 
a staiiease. lie lovml antlquifv as ikvoully as eld j lu inns tit aine 
himself, and tlii.i love betiaved him# soinetiiiHs into Mieh feelings 
of indignation at the barbarous niann^i in vtliieli the monusltiits 
were destroyed, and into sucli expiessions of legiel It.i the agts 
which aic past, and the rereinonits which aie now no moie, a.-i lo 
have excited apjnchcnskm.s in liis nmtlier of a daiigt ioiis bias in 
his mind toward the cimich of Jioine. IJe saw tin se objeens as 
di.stance and imagination had coloincd them ; his feelings* pro- 
f ceded fioni a right principle, and liis daily increa.sing kuowKdge 
and ripening judgnunt would assuredly liave led ihcni to a liglii 
conclusion. 'Hiese antiquarian papers aie completed wsilli hdinite 
care, luit he cc-mplains of the scarcity of materials, and had not dis¬ 
covert d that, a> a necessary consetjuence of our Ueibiinution, books 
of iiionastic history are the scarcest of all woiks iu ih.’giut}d, and 
that the ICnglisii w iiteis who touch upfui that subject aie commonly 
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very ill informed. Weever has misled him into an assertion that 
the orders of St. Basil, Augustine, Benedict and Fraucis^existed in 
the earliest ages of monachisrn, and that all other Orders have 
been derived from these. He has been misled also by another 
writer in estimating the rents of abbies, and using 77 as the mul- 
..ple of value. This cannot be taken higher than 20, as may abun¬ 
dantly be proved by the / ator ICrciesiastiais in the 20lh year of 
IJeury Vll^. Wheat was then valued by the commissioners at 6s, 
Hd. per quarter, and at jvresent (U. 1 3s. ^d. would be far above 
the medium though the ancient nine-gallon measure were 

used. Harley they vjilue at .‘Is. id. : the best marsh ajul meadow 
land, (we are speaking of the county of Kent,) at about 3.v. per 
annum ; arable, though very irregular in ^raluati uj, appears to ave¬ 
rage at I. S', (id., and upland pasture at l.s. per acre. Tltese sums 
multiplied by twenty would very well represent the modern rental. 

'Fire antiquarian collections in this volume are of considerable 
extent. ^I'lie remaining j)apcrs arc of a lighter driscriptioii. The 
lirst in order are some rcnuirK.s on fiibbon’s l)issrri:tlion coneem- 
ing the Iron Mask, (libhon’s solution of the mystery is, that this un- 
liappy vietiin of stale-policy w as the ofTqjring of an^ntrigue be¬ 
tween Casdinal Miuarin lund the mother of Lewis XIV. This 
king, he says, beirjg borti after a .sterile union of twenty-three years 
between his ]>:irenls, was sn;>pcc(ed not to be the sou of Louis Xlll. 
a man w ho.se iiMliilerenee toward women was the subject of sarcasm 
in his own coint. If Anne of Austria became a mother after her 
hnsbaiurs death the fac t would be carefully concealed. When Louis 
succeeded to the kingdom, and became possessed of the fatal secret, 
he wa.'s dr eply interested in the guard of his ovmi and of his motlicr*.s 
honour; for hud her fraiilv hecn revealed to the world, it would 
have continue*! all the .suspicions conceniiiig his own birth, sltakeu 
his hereditary claim, aiul in a feeble or inf.iiit reign emihled some 
ambitions Conde to subvert his po.slerily. ‘ In a word,’ he con¬ 
cludes, ‘ llie of Anne of Austria and of Cardinal Mazarin 
V.onhl fnive beta at once the'brotlior and the most daiigorou.s ene¬ 
my <if hi^. s'Wcuign. ’^I’ho humanity of L{)uis Xl\^. migiil have 
ileclinrd a bioilit r’s minder; but pride, policy, und^even patriotism, 
must have conipelbd that priiice^o hide his face and his existence 
with ini iron mask ami ilic w..lls of the Ha.stille.’ 

Willi tliis sohition * 5 ifihon was poriVctly satisfied ; he seems never 
to have asked hiinseh why a vpuiiou i child should not have been dis¬ 
posed of in iafintey. Mi. Hanv*. Hoberts argues, that as the mask 
must iiuiniti^stly have ficea ioleiuled to conceal some .striking rescni- 
hlance, that circumstance alone would invalidate Cliblion’s hypothe- 
si-;; ‘for, whom did the prisoner resemble, JMiizaiiu or the queen ? 
If the former, the repulation ol his emiuence might have bct ii soim - 
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wbst scaniJalized, but nothing more; and if he resembled the queen 
as much as a son ever does resemble bis mother, there is ^et so 
much difference between masculine and feminine features, that the 
secret need not necessarily have been betrayed.’ Nur, however 
strilcing the resemblance might have been, could any danger liave 
resulted, either to the state or to any individual in it, from his resem^ 
bliiig the queen. '"Mr. B. Roberts observes, that the person thus 
jealously confined must have been an object of terror tO' the state 
itself,—^not to any particular minister, for he survived several suc¬ 
cessive minister; and that he was not an enemf to the state, but 
a cause of dread to it, because he was so mildly and respectfully 
treated,—lie was. feared but not hated. His inference is, that he 
W'as a twill-brother of Li^uis XIV. The Salic law has made no 
provision for such a case, and civilians are dividediti opinion which 
of twins should inherit according to the natural and canon law. 
The government could not have decided without the interference 
and consent of the States-General, a body which it would perhaps 
-have been as fatal for Louis XHl. to assemble as it was to Louis 
XVI. In such a case it would have been good policy to declare 
the birth of one child only, and preserve the life of the other in se¬ 
cret, to be produced in case of his brother’s death. The resem¬ 
blance may be preserved: the concealment and the inysiery follow 
of course. This is a more probable hypothesis than Gibbon’s, 
and Mr. B. Roberts indulges himself in a triunipiiant but respcclful 
motto from the Iliad:— 

yieitgco 8s xat etvro; 
ettsi Soxeeo yixtjarepsv ^Exrogx Stov. 

But the policy which he supposes is, perhaps, neither so obvious 

nor so good as he represents it. The claim of such a concealed 

successor, whatever precautions might have been taken to secure 

^he proofs of its validity, would certainly have been denied. The 

likeness would have been represented as the motive for the imposture, 

and the unhappy heir, if he had failet^ to establish his right by the 

sword, would have shared the fate of Perkin Warbeck. So many 

difficulties attend everv solution which has been offered of this 
^ ¥ 

q^ost extraordinaFiy and frightful s^or^, that we are tempted to ask, 
upon w'bat authority it has been so universally admitted as a received 
historical truth Mr. B. Roberts says, he believes the earliest 
mention is by Voltaire in his Siecle de Louis XIV. * for it is not 
a little extraordinary,’ he adds, * that neither Madame de Se- 
vign6, Daugeau, nor aity one of the contemporary writers who 
seem to have discussed every article of news, and eveiy subject of 
, conversation, ever make tlie slightest allusion to tliis mysterious 
anecdote.’ There seems less difgculty in suspecting the whole 

story 
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story to be what is now termed a mystification, than in any solution 
which has yet been proposed, or can be imagined. 

Among the remaining papers is tliat criticism upon Mr. Pinker¬ 
ton's Essay on Medals, M’hich appeared in the first number of this 
Journal. At a very early age, Barrd had formed a taste for nu¬ 
mismatology, and soon discovering how far b^ond his means it 
must ever be to form a general collection, confined his pursuit to 
the coins of his own country, including the Anglo-Norman. As this 
was taken up not as a mere amusement, but as a pursuit connected 
with and iliustratiilg historical studies, he was encouraged in it; and 
the matchless scries which since his lamented death has been 
transferred to tlie British Museum, will perpetuate the memory of 
the youth by w'hose perseveiiiig diligence it was formed, and of 
the father who^e liberality enabled Inm to form it. Much more 
might be said of his thirst for information, of his diligence, and of 
Ills attainments. There are many who love to saunter in the gar¬ 
dens of literature and cull its flowers,—few like him who are dis¬ 
posed with n ise and well-directed industry to cultivate its fields r 
what harvests he might have reaped it would be vain to say,—what 
his friends, what Uie world have lost. Upon this subject we dare not 
trust ourselves. Ne>tto ihe contemplation of moral evil, there is 
nothing so mour.iful as the early death of the good and wise. Bet¬ 
ter is it to reflect dial through the course of his short life he enjoyed 
every indulgence, t very happiness w'faich he w'as capable of receiv¬ 
ing that he was exempt from tliose cares and incidental miseries 
winch make the biltu portion of so large a part of the human race; 
that he suflpered no other evils than such as were iuflicted by nature, 
and that those sufl'eriiigs are past; 
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Mary, Ijcicesier, and Fellow of Trinity College’, ^’ambiidiie; containing S« i ip- 
ture Characters, the Christian System, Prophecies uf the Messiuli, any of wlneli 
may l>e had separate. 8 vols. 8vol 41. 4s. 

A Candid and Troparlial Inquiry into the Piescut State of the Methodist 
Societies in this Kingdom; wheu'em ilieir Do.'^trincbarc fairly ^xainincd, their 
Discipline and Economy investigated, leal Excellencies in cacii displayed und 
vindic.Ttcd. 8vo, Ts. Gd. 

Discourses on Practical Subjects. By .lob prton. 1 vol. Rvo. 9s. 

A Collection of Scripture Maps; exhilnting lie piinci|»ul Places menlioncd 
in the Old and New Testament; accurai* ly cot ured. 8vu. 149 od or Jto. 
I8s. In ' ^ , 

A Sermon preached ut the Parish Church uf St. Crux, Yoik, July 7, 1811. 
By .Tolin Overton, A. M. 

Plain Discourses, delivered to a Country ('ongiegation. By the Rev. Win. 
Butcher, M. A. 2 vOls. 12ino, 10s. 

Creed Plnlusophic, or Imniortuhty uf the Soul. By Nathaniel Cook, Esq. 
4to. 12s. 

Sermons on .several Subjects and Occasions. By the late Rev. Jefin Honre, 
Chancellor and Vicar General of the Diocese of Limerick,. Ireland. 8vo. 
10s. tid. ' 

A Body of Divinity, wherein the Doctrines of the Christian Religion me 
explained and (icfeiided, being the substance uf several Itectures on the As- 
eeiiibly'a larger Catechism. By T. Ridgley, D. D. 4 vuls. 8vo, 2l. 2s. ' 
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Ao^ssay on the Holy Eucborkt, or » R«futation of the Hoadlyan Scheme 
of it. By Henry Card, M. A. 8vo. 18». 

St. Athanasius's Creed exj^luine^. By (Tliria Wilmot Serris, Niece to the 
late Rev. Dr. Wilraotj of Oxford* pvo. Is. dd. 

TOPOORAPHY. 

A Topographical Account of Bawtry and Thorne (Yorkshire)* with the Vil¬ 
lages adjacent. By W. Peck. 4to. ll. 11s. 6d. 

TraveJIer’sGuide through Scotland and its Islands. 3 vols. 13ino. iSs. 

The Post Roads in France for 1814, published by Authority. 18mo. ||p. 

A Copious Index to Pennant's London, in strict Alphabetical Arrangomerit. 
By 1*. Downes. Royal 4to. 156.—Imperial folio, 11.11s. (Ikl. 

Description of the Retreat, ad Institution near York for Insane Persons. 
By 8. Tube. 4to. ISs.-—8vo. 7n. 6d. 

Excursions in the Counties of Kent, Oloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, and 
Somerset, in the Years. 1802, S,and 5. By J. Malcolm. Royal 8vo. ll. 7s. 

Voyages ako. travels. 

Letters from the Levant; coulainiiig Vie«vs of the State of Society, Man¬ 
ners, Opinions, and Commerce in Greece, and several of the principal Islands 
of the Archipelago. By John Galt. 8vo. 10.s. Gd. 

Travels in the Pyrenees, translated from the French of M. Kamond. By 
F. Gold. 8vo. 9s. 

Letters from Albion to a Friend on the Continent; written in the Years 
1810,11, 13, and 13. 2 vois. Small 8vp. 12s. 

Relation Historique de ieur Vby^e aux Regions Eqtiinoxiales du Nouveau 
Continent pendant les Aniiees 179^1804. Par MM. Humboldt and Bonp- 
laod, Tom. I. Partie I. avec I'Atlas des Cartes Gdographiques et Physiques. 
4t0. pap. fin. 31.—pap. rel. 3l. 12s. 

Alpine Sketches, comprised in a short Tour through Parts of Holland, Flan¬ 
ders, France, Savoy, Switzerland, anAl^ennany, during the Summer of 1814. 
By a Member of the University of Oxford. 8vo. 9s. 


Foreign Divinity. 

Ogles, Duncan, and CocHRAsr'Iiave recently received from tlw ContiiicHt 
a valuable Collection of Books in Divinity, purchased on the spot by one of 
their Partners^ consisting of Fathers of the Church; Critical Works; Com¬ 
mentaries; French Sermons, Ike. likewise a Few Clnssic.s, and Miscellaneous 

Books.—Catalognes to be had at 295, Hojborn, and 37, Paternoster-row. 

< 

Among phetn are ihe folloroing: 

Chrysostomi Opera Omnia, ed. Benedict. 13 tom. folio. 

Augustiai Operti Omnia, cd. Benedict. 12 tom. in 8, folio. 

. Hieronyrai Oper;k Omnia, ed. Benedict. .5 tom. folio. 

Atlianasii Opera Omnia, ed Benedicts 3 tom. folio* 

Calvini Opera Omnia. 9 turn, folio. 

Luther's Works. 83 vols. 4to. German. 

Erasmi Opera Omnia. 9 tom. foho. 

Melaucthoni Opera. 4 tom. folio. 

Vcnemie,Opera Granin. 35 tom. 4to. 

Marchii bpera. 23 tom. 4to. 

Roseumulleri Opera. 17 tom. 8vo. 

Mori Opera Varia. 8 to. * 

The Works of Lninpius, SchuUens,De Moor, Stapfer, Klopstock, ScKleustser, 
Witsius, Saufiii, Durand, Masillon, Bourdaloue, Booilticr, Rau, De la Rue. 

&C.&C.&C. 
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TWELFTH VOLUME of the QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 

^sthyluXf remarks uii the tragedies of, 12^ 

Agriculture^ acci^nt of property annually created by, 409,410—ought 
to have the same prot|sction as manuj^ctures, 425, 426. 

Airy capable of containing what weight of nvater at the freezing point, 91 • 
Alfic7'i, character of, 129* 

Analogy^ nature of, examined, 304. , 

Animalsy influence of colours on, 184, 185- 
AnjengOy description of, 19p- 
AtticlopeSy artifice for catching, 334. 

Ancients and Moderns, comparative merit of, 113. 

Appianoy (Gherardo) tyrant of Pisa, anecdotes of, 263, 264, 
Aristoplumesy character of, 1 27- 

Aristotle %hog\Cy Mr. Stewart’sj^.xamination of, considered, 302—307. 
Athenians, inventors of the dramatic art, 117» 

B. 

Banking account of, number of public and private banks, 415, 

416. 

Bank Notes, amount of, in circulation, 429—depreciation of, ac¬ 
counted for, 429) 430. ^ 

Barrier reefs of coral rock, on the coast of New South Wales, descri¬ 
bed, l6’, 17—gigantic cockles found there, 17—conjectures on 
the probable formation of the rocks, 18, 19 * 

Bear (brown), of America, accounthl^ 333. 

Bhav*s and Brahmins, singulm* customs of, 204, 205. 

Bhcels and Gracias, a race of robbers, account of, 223, 224. 

Birds, notice of, found in Terra Australis, 26—exUtordinary'bird’' 
nest, 27—immense flights of, ibid. 28. 

Boiling of timber, recomm.ended to prevent the diy rot, 238. 

Borodino, battle of, 479? 480- • 

Bosquet (Mr.) proposal of, for destroying rats, 462, 463. 

BotanicalprodudtionsQ^TenB. Australis, 28—^. 

Botany Bay. See. Nao South Wedes. 

Bouguer (M.) improvements of, in ship-building, examined and Illus¬ 
trated, 458, 495. 

Brahmin, anecdote of one, 221. 

British Empire, population of, 399—remarks op' its progressive in¬ 
crease, ibid. 40t)—proofs of diminished mortali^ in England, 401— 

403— table of the population of Britain and her. dependencies, 403, 

404- —general estimate of prjyate and public property in Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, 406—table of productive prop^ty, 487 —of un¬ 
productive property, 408—account of new pn^peity annually cre- 
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oted, 409 —apriculture, 409^410—mines, minerals, and manufac* 
tures,‘ 410, 411 —inland tra^, 41 1412 —coasting trade, ibid. — 
fisheries, 4IS, 414—banking'business, 415, 4l6' —remittances to 
Britain from her colonies, zW.—general amount of property created 
in the United Kingdom, in 1812-13, 4l6, 41? —that property how 
divided, 417 — 419 —present system of poor laws considered, 421 — 
numberof paupers, &c. in Britain, 418 — 426 —considerations on the 
means of diminishing them, 422—427 —comparison of the prices of 
provisions and rales of wages in England and France, 422, 423 —the 
diffusion df wealth the cause of the degradation of^ moral character 
in the lower classes in Britain, 427 —amount of bank notes in circu¬ 
lation, 429 —comparative progress of the national debt of Britain, 
431, «o/c—beneficial effects of the sinking fund, 432. 

Buffiihes, hunting 01/in North America, described, 331—curious ar¬ 
tifice for taking buffaloes, 334—shields made from their hides, 340. 

Bullion^ high price of, accounted for, 429, 430. 

Buonaparte (Louis) Marie^ 011 IjCS Hollanrlaises, 391—sketch of the fable, 
■ 392 — 394 —remarks on the different characters, with extracts, 395 
—398. 

(Napoleon) dishonourable attempt of, to give French names 
to places discovered by Captain Ftiiuiers, 11, 12—acknowledged by 
jVI. Malte Brun, 2(>7—26’9—detection of niistatemeuts relative to 
public eililices erected by him, .52—56—wfiat works were really ex¬ 
ecuted by, or under his direction, 56—58—good jest upon the 
■vanity of his monogram, 58—falsified the date of Ins birth, 23y, 
note —the real names of himself and family, 240, note —memoirs oi' 
his deposition, 238, 239—falsehood of his mcntuircs secrets; 24t)— 
his furious speech and behaviour to the commission of the Legislative 
Body, on their intimating the necessity of peace, 241—243—re¬ 
marks thereon, 243, 244—his interview with Baron Weissenberg, 
245, 246—circumstances aitending the capitulation of Paris, 247, 
248—subscfjuent proctedings of the imperialists, 248—transactions 
of the regency at Bluis, 249, 250—unsuccessful attempt of .loseph 
and .leroine to carry off the empress, 250—arrival of ISl. Schouvaloff 
at Blois, and flight of the Buonaparte family, 251, 252, 253—de¬ 
thronement of Napoleon, 254—his reception ol the commissioners 
appointed to sec him embafk for Elba, 255—his character of Lord 
\VeIJingtoii and the English, ibid .—anecdotes of his embarkation, 
256, 257 —blunt message to him of the English sailors, 258—lands in 
Elba, and his reception there, 258,«' 259—remarks on his abuse of 
his generals, 260, 261 —anecdotes of his conduct iti Elba, 262—264 
—bold reply of an Elbese iron-master to him, 263—intrigues of the 
Buonaparte dynasty—impolicy of permitting Napoleon to reside in 
Elba, 265 . 

-- Erreur de I^apuleotiy ou Repoiise a Ic Moniteur^ 466 —falsehood of 

his assertions in the Aioniteur, 467 —46,9. See Russian campaign. 


e. > 

Calderons plays, remarks on, 141, 142, 
(^alicuty present Slate of, 189. 


Carpentaria^ 
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Carpentaria, gulph of, described, 20 —frequented by Malay naviga¬ 
tors, 21 . . 

Cane/n (Capt.) scheme for traversing America, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ocean, 317. 318—its failure accounted for, 318. 

Cash Payments, wisdom of suspending, proved, 430, 

Cannihalfi, account of a cast of, in India, 196 '. 

Chalk-kill, remarks on the versification of, 72. 

Chalmers (Alexander) works of the English Poets, 60 . See Poetry. 

Chamelton, habits of, described, 1S4, 185, 

Ckampaeing, proedfes of, described, 200 . . 

Chapnan, observations of, on the English language, 66, note —stric¬ 
tures on his versification, 70 . 

('haueer, why obsolete, 6A —character of, 65, 66 —^^otations from 6S 
(Admiral) remarks on the conduct of, 4(|3—497. 

Cliildt'en, sale of in India, 196 ’—expedient to prevent their being tnur- 
dcri'd, 217 ' 

Chopunnisk Indians, account of, 363 — their curious cookery, ibid. 

Chorus, ancient remarks on, 125. 

Clarendon (Lord) character of, as an historian, 369* 

Clarke (Capt.) See Lads and Clarke. 

Cleanliness, promoted m ships of war, by Mr. Seppings^s improvements 
in their construction, 45,4, 455, 

Ciimaie, heat of, in India, 184. 

Coading I'rade ofliritain, account I'f, 412. - 

Coehlrs, gigantic, found on the coast of New South Wales, 17. 

Cold, eftects of, why most hurtful in holloAv places, 93,94. 

Co/onres, amount of remittances from, to Great Britain, 416. 

('oluurs, influence of, on animals, 184,185. 

t olquhonn (Dr.) on tlieiceaith, power, and resources of the British empire, 
3.98—his estimate of the population of Britain, 3.9.9-—remarks on its 
progressive increase, 400—population of Ireland, 400, note — proofs 
of the diminished mortality in England, 401—salubritj^ of the depots 
for prisoners, ibid. 402 — diminished mortality in the Jlritish navy, 

402, 403—table of liic population, of Britain and her dependencies, 

403, 404—general estimate of public and private property in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 406—table of productive private property, 407 
of unproductive priiate property, 408—and of public property, 40S 
—account of new' properly annually created, 4u9—agriculture, 409, 
410—mines, minerals, and manutactures, 410, 411—inland trado, 
411, 412—coasting trade, 412—fisheries, 413—causes why the pro¬ 
gress; of the British fisheries has been retarded, 414—account of the 
banking business, 415—number of public and private banks, 415, 
416 —amount of remittances from the colonies, 4l6—general ac¬ 
count of property created in the United Kingdotn^Mii the year 1812 
-13, 416 , 417 —in what manner that property is divided among the 
various classes, 417) 418—table of tluMiuinber of productive la¬ 
bourers and their incomes, 419—unproductive labourers, —re¬ 
marks on these tables, 4204tnumber of paupers, vagrants, &c. 41S 
<— 426 —examination of the present system of poor laws, 421—the 

• increase 
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increase in the price of the necessaries of life, no cause of the in¬ 
crease of paupers, 42‘2—coi»parison of the prices of provisions, and 
rates of wages in F.tigknd and France, 422, 423—effects of prohibit¬ 
ing the exportation of corn, 424—the protection of manufactures 
ought to be extended to agriculture, 425, 42f>—the increased cul¬ 
ture and use of polalcjes would probabJy decrease the number of 
paupers, 427—the diffusioii of wealth the cause of the degradation 
of moral character in the lower classes ofsrjciety, 427» 428—amount 
of bank notes in circulatioij, 429—depreciation of paper, and high 
price of bullion accounted for, 429, 430—the wirdom of suspending 
cash payments proved, 430—comparative progress of increase of na¬ 
tional debt, 431,beneficial effects of the sinking fund, 432. 

Co3Jicdic^i (Grecian), remarks on the licentiousness of, 127—of Aristo¬ 
phanes, ibid. » 

Couxidft, when first transported tt) Botany Bay, 30, 31—mortality 
nniong them, 33—desperate robberies and other crimes of, 33, 34 — 
many escape into the woods, and perish, 3.5—the policy of banish¬ 
ing them thither considered, 40, 41 —proposal to ship them off for 
America* 42—or beneficially employ them in cultivating our waste 
lands, 42, 43 --how dispostsd of, on their passage to, and arrival at 
Botany Bay, 44,, ' 

Coral rocks, on the coa*:! of New South Wales, described, l6, 17— 
conjectures on their probahU* formation, 18, 151. 

Corn, in Vihat manner ground in India, I8t)—effects of prohibiting its 
exportation considered, 424. 

Cornrifle, remarks on the tragedies of, 130. 

Country Banks, expediency and propriety of, stated, 155—458. 

Coxipcr, passages of Homer translated 63 % compared with those trans¬ 
lated by Pope, with remaik.s, 85—87. 
described, 191 • 

Critic, ought to be animated, with what spirit, 112- 

Cunningham (J. W.) The Velvet Cushion, 433 —difficulty of introducing 
humour ipto the service of religion, ibid, 434 —plan of the work, 
435, 43(>— character of Vetusta, 437 —of Selina, Munster, and 
Berkley, 438, 439 —beneficial tendency of the work, 440 —vindica¬ 
tion of the wi*itings of IiQnker,'444. 

D. 

Davenmt, jcraarks on the versification of, 77, 80—account of his Gon- 
* dibert, 78, 79.- 

Datagon, an Indian village, notice bf, 184. 

Debt (National), progressive increase of, 431, note. 

De Caen, governor of the Mauritius, cruel conduct of to Captain Flin¬ 
ders, 8—10. 

Denham (Sir Jo^fl^ remarks on the versification of, 72 . 

T^pbts, for prisoners of war, salubrity of, 401,402. 

JJru.:, effects of the radiation of heat in causing it, 9 I—capacity of cer- 
tfiln substances for retaining it, 92 —thermometrical differences at¬ 
tending the phenomena, 92 , 93—exjlBrimenls to ascertain the source 
dew, 94 — 

Divination. 
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Dkimtiony curious methods of in India, 209. 

Drama, not known to the ancient Egyptians, Persians, or Arabians, 115 
nor for many centuries after the establishment of Christianity, ibid. — 
known in the South Sea islands, ll6—and in India, iWrf.—first thea¬ 
trical attem^)ts of the moderns, in the 15th century, ibid. —Athenians 
the inventors of the dramatic art, 117—excellence of the dramatic 
literature of Spain, ibid. —Italians, inventors of the opera, 118— 
causes of the imperfections of the^ German stage, ibid. —examination 
of the principles of dramatic eiTect, 118, 119—account of the Gre¬ 
cian theatres, remarks on the use of masks, 121—mythological 
subjects, why employed in Grecian tragedies, 121—123—remarks on 
the tragedies of iEschylus, 124—on the chorus, 125—on the trage¬ 
dies of Sophocles, 125, 12fi—and of Euripndes, 126—licentiousness 
of the Greek comedies, 127—character«of Aristophanes, ibid. —drama 
of the Romans, ibid. 128—Italian drama,J28—characters of Metas- 
tasio and Alfieri, 129—French dramatists, ibid. — remarks on Cor¬ 
neille, 130—Racine, —Voltaire, ifcid.—defects of French drama, 

131—Moli^re, lAtd.—peculiar character of the Spanish and English 
drama vindicated, 132, 133—view' of the learning and genius of 
Shakspeare, !33, 134—remarks on his Othello, 135—and Macbeth, 
136—probable reason why Shakspeare introduced supernatural 
beings, 137—character of Falstaff, 138—state of the English drama 
between the time of Shakspeare and Dryden, 139—remarks on his 
plays, 140—peculiar character of the Spanish drama, 140—Lope dc 
Vega, 141—Calderon, 141, 142—origin of German drama, 143— 
remarks on Lessing, ibid.—-or\ the plays of Goethe, 144—character of 
the plays of Schiller, 145. 

Drayton, versification of, leraarks on, 70 , 71 . 

Drydena Plays, remarks on, 140. 

Dry-rot in timber, cause of, 230—233—account of remedies, and ex¬ 
periments for curing it, 235—237—boiling of timbei recommended. 
231, 

Du Bartas, specimen of the Divine Week of, with remarks, 75— 77- 

E. 

Earth-bath, successfully used for the scurvy, 365. 

East India Company'^) civil serviuits, state «f in 1765,183. 

Echeloots, an Indian tribe, funeral rites of, 353, 354. 

EJicient&nd final causes, remarks on the confusion between, 315—317. 

Elba, landing of Buonaparte at, ^58—his reception there, 258, 259— 
anecdotes of his conduct there, 262—264—bold reply’ of an Elbese 
ironmaster to him, 263—revolution there in 1398, 263 , 264. 

England, proofs of the diminished mortality in, 404—prices of provisions 
and rales of wages in England and France compared, 422, 423—pro¬ 
gress of sbip-building there, from the conquesi^o the pi'esent time, 

447 — 449 . 

Euripides, remarks on the tragedies of, 126. 

Euslacc (Rev-.L C.) Letter fr^ Paris, remarks on, 47. 

Evidence, superior, of mathematical demonstration ednsideted, 299,300 

examination 
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cxamiiuition ofijfhe opinion thnt all inalhematical evidence is resol- 
^ ^•ablejulo identical proportions, 
llxphskni^ iremendous, account of, 34*5. 
fixporiutwa of corn, eflecta of probtbitinj;, 421. 

affected by frosty'curious Amcncau rcmedy for, 330. 

. r. 

J-i/fAs, tremendous of ibe ^Iissf»!iri,'340. 

/•Wfmetf ^British) account of, 4 J 3. Tbejr progress,retarded, til. 
jPUndn's (^pptum MatlhxiV) Voyage io Tttra 1 . account ol hi"! 

surt'erings, yfr.—birtb and nautical education, il>. —earl / excursions of 
discovery,'2—embarks on his voyage in the Investigator, 3—progivss 
of the voyage, U>. —arrives^dt Botany Bay, 4—cinbiirks on boanl the 
Porpoise storership for 2;ktgl,und, tb .—strikes on a coral reef, i/>.—tre¬ 
mendous situation of two English ships, ih. —wreck of the (’ato, 5— 
disgraceful conduct of Captain Palmer, of the Bridgewater, if>. —peri¬ 
lous voyage to Port Jackson in an open boat, G —returns tt> his crew 
* on the sand bank, 7 —iinporlaucc ol planting cocoa nuts in the islands 
of the Great South Sea/7, 8 —resumes his voyage iu the Cumberland 
schooner, 8 —touche^ at the Mauritius, and is dettuned as a spy, i7#.— 
cruel and dishonourable treatment of him by De Caen, 8 , y, 10 — 
sufferings of Captain Flinders's faithful servuni, 10 —dishonesty of the 
_ French government in giving French names in M. Heron’s voyage <»f 
discovery to places discovcrtal by Captain Flmuers, 11 , 12 , and ac¬ 
knowledged by M. MaUe Brun, 26‘7—‘Jb'y—Captain Flindcis libe¬ 
rated, 12 —his lamentable death, ib .—plan ofhis work, 13—sumnuiry 
of his discoveries, 14, 15, l6 —description of the Barrier Reels, 1 (>, 
17—gigantic cockles, 17—remarks on the probable formalion of the 
coral rocks, 18, 15—account of the Guiph of Carpcntaila, 20—fre¬ 
quented by Malay navigators, 21 —chaiacier of the iianvcs of tlic 
northern part of New South Wales, 22 , 23—of those of Horf Jack- 
son, 24—notice of Kangaroo island, 25—best means of civilising the 
rude inhabit: nis, id ,—multijdicity of tongues in the same country, 20 ' 
—Inrds peculiar to it, *5, —extraordinary bird’s nest, 27—immense 
flights of birds, 28—botanical productions of Terra Australis, 28, 29 
—extraonlinary pitcher plant, 29* 30—execution of the work, 40'. 
Foi'brs (James) Oriental Memoirs, 180—cause of hi.-* publication, 181, 
182—stale of the East C<»mpany’s civil servants in 17(i5, 183—notice 
of the village of Daxsigoii, 184—heat of Indian climate, * 6 .—habits 
of a chamelioit, JS4, 185—account of the whip snake, 185—Indian 
granaries, and jUfKle of grinding corn, 18{>—the author’s excursion to 
Sijrat, 186’, 187—anecdote of a Mogul widow, 187—brief account of 
Goa, 188—present state of Calicut, 189—description of Anjeugo, 190 , 
and of the crcscefll^hake, 19 I—depredations of the termite ants,i(»..— 
regeneration of the Rajah of'J’ravancore, l94—narrow escape of fhe 
auth^i^.—degradation of the Hindoos, 19^—wretched state of the 
lowei casts, 196 ’-—depravity and cruelty of thehigherorders, 194 .195— 
insiance of diabolic murder, 195—sale of children, 196 —account of a 
t’astA>l cannibals, *5.—anecdotes of Ragonath Row, 197, 198—descrip- 
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tion of a Mahratta array, 1 P 9 , 200 —picture of a Mahratta wife, CiV -- 
ebampoein^ of horses, ib ,—value and services of elephants, 201 — 
anecdotes of their sagacity, aOl-r-desolation caused by a Mahratt;: 
army, 202 , 203—extortions of Ragonath Row, 204—singular customs 
of the Bhauts and Brahmins, 204, 205—tremendous devastation of 
an Indian monsoon, 206 ', 207—the author returns to ^^ngland, and 
thence to India, 20 . 9 —account of an extraordinary species of Me¬ 
dusa, 208—cuiious mode of Hindoo divination, 209—melancholy 
anecdote of an English Jesuit, 210 —212—serpents, guardians oi 
treasures in the East, 212,213—mischief done by monkeys, 214— 
anecdotes of khose animals, 214, 215—anecdotes of Mr. Forbt«'s 
method of administering justice, 2 l 6 —treasure found by a blind 
man, ih. —eff(»rts to prevent infanticide, 217—anecdoto of a Ragh- 
poot, 218—extraordinary account of a Hindoo devotee, 2 l 9 “iuflu- 
ence of Hindoo superstition considered, 220 —anecdote of a Brah¬ 
min, 221 —the author’s concessions to the Hindoos, 222 —account of 
the Rbecls and Gracias, a race of robbers, 223, 224—account of his 
ileparture from Dhuboy, 225—honourable tribute to his integrity, 
22 b'—number of Europeans who died in India, 227. 

Trench anni/, departure of, from Mosco, 48.9—their retreat and sufl'er- 
ings, 490 — 492 —defeat and flight, 4.98, 49.9. 

Trench nation^ influtnee of the revolution on th© character of, bO. 

I'nneral Rifes of the Eclieh»ofs, 353, 354. 

account of, found oh timber, 231, 232. 

O. 

(uiUicR, Gscek and Roman, structure of, 44-7* 

(hhbon (Edward) ISIvsccllanemts Works of^ 36‘8—remarks on his perver¬ 
sion of history into a vehicle for infidelity, 370—373—extracts from 
his journal, 374, 375—character of his Memoir of himself, 375—re¬ 
flections on the neglect of his studies at the university, 376—he be¬ 
comes a catholic, 377—embraces protestantism, 379— 381 - 7 -visits 
Voltaire, 380—embraces infidelity, 382—leception of his decline 
and Fall, 383—honest letter of Mr. Whitaker to him, ib .—courtly 
letter of Warton, 384—character of CJibbon’s epistolary correspon¬ 
dence, ib .—remarks on his studies, 385, 386, and on tRe indecencies 
mlinitted into bis history, 387, 388^—admirable critique of Professor 

■ Porsiin on it, 389—Gibbon’s inlidelity accounted for, 3.90. 

Goa^ brief account of, 188. • 

Gobert (M.) oblique eiefing recommended by, for strengthening ships,457. 

Gotfhc, observations on the^lays of, 144. 

Granaries (Indian) notice of, 186.« 

Grecian theatres, account of, 120—123—licentiousness of the Grecian, 
comedy, 127 . 

Gulph of Carpentaria described, 20 —frequented by Malay naviga¬ 
tors, 21 . 

Guy Manneiing or the Astrologer^ 501—fable of the novel, with extracts, 
502—506’—objections to and defects in the work, 507, 508. 

1T. 

poems, quotation from, with remarks, 66 ', 67 . 

Ileaf, 
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radriitiMi of, the source of clew, 91 , end of the formation of ice in 
warm climates, 96 . 

. HM (Aaron) observations of, on the English language, 83—remarks 
thereon, 84, and on his blank verse, 82. 

Hindoos, degradation of, I 95 —wretched state of thfe lower casts, 196 — 
depravity and Cruelty of the higher orders, 194 , 19 a—instance of 
diabolic murder, 196 —sale of children, ib. —account of a cast of 
cannibals, ib. —account of the Mahrattas and their army, 197—200 
—singular customs of the Bhau.t 6 and Brahmins, 204, 205—carious 
inodes of Hindoo divratuion, 209 —plan adopted to prevent infanticide 
among the Hindoo women, 217—remarks on the iLfluence of Hindoo 
superstition, 219— 221 —prudent concessions made to them by Mr. 
Forbes, 222 —account of the Bheels and Gracias, a race of robbers, 
223, 224. 

Homer, comparative observations on, as translated by Cowper and Pope, 
85—87—translated into prose by Maepherson, 85. 

Hooker, vindication of the doctrinal sentiments of, 440,441. 

Hume, character of, as an historian, 369 ,370. 

I. 

Jee, formed in warm climates by the radiation of heat, 9 ^. 

Incomes, of productive,and unproductive labourers, table of, 419, 420. 
Infanticide, expedient toit preventing in India, 217> 

Infidelity of Gibbon, remarks on, 390. 

Inland Trade, British account of, 411,412. 

Irelojtd, population of, 400, note, 

Jesuit (English) melancholy anecdote of one, 210 — 212 . * 

Johnson (Dr.) remarks on some definitions of, 446. 

Justice, Mr. Forbes’s method of administering in India, 216 . 

K. 

Kangaroo Island, notice of, 25. 

Kutusof (Prince) character of, 476', 477—his military skill during the 
Russian campaign, 481. 

*• L. 

Labaumc (Eug^ne), Campagne de Russie, 46'6'—remarks on, 470. See 
Russian campaign, 470—472. 

Labourers, table of productiw and unproductive, and their incomes, 419 
—remarks thereon, 420. 

Languages, influence of, on the poetry of every country, 6 l—Chap' 

' man’s remarks on the English language, 66—state of the English lai>- 
guage under the Tudors, 69 —English language uttfit for hexameter 
verses, 74 —remarks <jn it by Aaron Hill, 83, 84. 

Leaks in ships, prevented by Mr. Seppings*s improvements in naval ar> 
chitecture, 454, 455. 

Leasing^s dramaticfl 6 jrks, observations on, 143. 

Lewis and Clarke ((Japtaius) Travels of to the source of ihe Missouri River, 
Sfc. 317 —number of their party, and commencement of ibeir jour- 
ney, 319—difliculties attending it, 320—account of the Osage Indians, 
ih. 321—desolation by the small pox among the Mahas, 321-^1116 

mountain 
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mountain of little spirks described^ 32‘2—curious utilitary order 
among the Yanktons, a tribe of the Sioux nation, 323—entertaiii'- 
ment given to the explorers by the Tetoiis, another branch of the 
Sioux, 324—singular establishment of their’fi for keeping the peace, 
325—Manners of the Riccaras, ib. 326—curious tradition concerning 
TWO lovers, 326—manners of the Mandans, Ahnahaways, and Min- 
netarees, 327, 328—their cruel treatment of their wives, 328—odd 
tradition of their origin, 329—singular game, 330—Remedy for 
euring eyes adected by frost, ib, —bufi’alo hunting, 331—account of 
the Aiiieiicati brown beat*, 333—artifice for taking antelopes, and 
buftidoes, 334-*notice'td’ the mountain sheep, ib. 335—remarks on 
die btirbarous names given to places by the travellers, 335, 336— 
dicy arrive at the Missouri river, 336—romantic scenery of the clifis 
described, 337, 338—dangerous situation of the travellers, 35 §— 
tremendous falls of the Miskjuri, 340—danger of Captain Lewis, 341 
—rapid torrents, 342—extraordinary explosion, 343—sun-flower 
seeds used for food, 344—tremendous pass of the rocky mountains, 
345—the travellers arrive at the source of the Missouri, 547—meet 
with the Shoshonees, a tribe of the Snake Indians, *6.—their manners, 
lb. 348—their curious mode of manufactuiing shields, 349—and 
manner of dress, 350—manners of the Sokulks, 352—multitudes of 
salmon in ihe Oregan, ib. —funeral rites of the Echeloots, 353, 354 
—the travellers arrive in sight of the Western Ocean, 355—manners 
of the Indians of the coast, 326—singular mode of obtaining Wapatoo 
or the Arrow-head, 357—commerce of the tribes on theOregan, 357, 
358—their manufactures and usages, 359—influence and treatment 
ol the women, 360—effects of the fur trade, 362—return of the tra¬ 
vellers homeward, 36*3—manners of the Chopufinish Indians, 363— 
curious mode of dressing meat, ib. —bold experiment with the vapour 
bath, 364, 365—earth bath us»ed for the scurvy, 365—return of the 
voyagers home, 366—368- 
Library { Royal J at Paris, notice of, 47. 

I.icentioasnrsis of the Greek comedy, 126. 

Logic of Aristotle, Mr. Stewart's examination of, considered, 302— 
307—nature and principles of inductive logic, 308—512. 
jMpc dc Vega, character of the dramatic works of, 141. 
lAmin XV'llL visit of, to Notre Dame, 51, 52. 
iMkiti (Mr.) experiments of, on the seasifliing of timber, 236, 237- 
Lyman (Captain) Precursor to an expose' on Forest Trees and Timber, 
227—remarks on the application of disftppomted projectors ro pnr- 
liunient, 228—blundere of the author exposed, 229—subjects dis¬ 
cussed by him, ib. 230—cause of the diy rot in ships, 230—233— 
ad vantage of winter-felled timber, 234—remedies employed for 
curing the dry rot, 235, 236—account of Mr. Lukins experiments. 


Maepher^o/t's Ossian, remarks on, 84—translated Homer into prose, 85. 
Ma/ias, an Indian tribe of the Sioux nation, ravages of the small pox 
among, 230, 231. 

Mahratta armyy picture of, 199? 200—desolations caused by it, 2{)2,203. 

Ma/iratta 



Mahrafta wife^ duties of, 200. , 

MaltoBrun (M.) acknowledges the dishonest attempts of the French 
government to deprive Cnptaiii Flinders of the hottour of the disco¬ 
veries made by him, 267—269. 

MardanSy a tribe of Indians, accounts of, 327>^ 328—their cruel treat- 
ineiTt of their wives, 328—curious tradition respecting their origin, 
329—singular game played b^' them, 330. 

MamifactureSy account of property created by, .410, 411. 

Mash, remarks on the use of, in the ancient stage, 121. 

Medusa, extraordinary species of, described, 208. 

Metastasioy character of, 129> tt 

Methodism, remarks on the tendency and danger of, 442, 443—oppo¬ 
sition to Lord Sidmouth’s act, 443, 444. 

Mines and Minerals, account of property created by, 410, 411. 
Missouri r^ver, romantic clip's of, 337,‘*338—dangerous situation of 
American travellei-s there, 339—tremendous fails of, 340—rapid 
torrents in their vicinity, 342—tremendous rocky mountains, 345— 
source of the river discovered, 847. 

Mogwl widow, anecdote of, 187. 

Moliere, remarks on the comedies of, 130. 

]\lonkics, anecdotes of, in India, 214, 215. 

Monsoon (Indian), treinpidous devastations of, 206,,207. 

Moral character of the*'lower classes, degradation of, caused by the 
ditiusion of w'ealtfa, 427, 428. 

Mortalifi/, diminished in England, 401—diminution of, in the British 
navy, 402, 403. 

Mosco, description of, previously to the entrance of the French, 486. 
487—remiivks on jts burning, 482—account of its conflagration, 48.^ 
—Its present state, 500. 

Mountain of Little Spirits described, 322. 

Mountain shay of North America, notice of, 334, 335. 

« (Tho.) Essay on improving the Condition of the Poor, ^c. 146. 
Mytholos^y, why eraplovetl in the Grecian tragedies, 121—123. 

JVifffww.//progressive increase of, 431, note. 

Natal At chitecturc, piobable origin and progress of, 445, 446, of the 
Chinese, 446, 447—'of the Greeks and Romans, 447—progress o4', 
in England from the conqifest to the present time, 447—450—Im¬ 
provements, introduced in it by Mr. Seppings, 453, 454. Its ad¬ 
vantages, ib. 455—proofs of its superiority, 463—465—plans for its 
improvement recommended by Mv Gobert, 467—by M..Bougucr, 
458—by Mr. Snodgrass, 459, and by M. Groignard, 462. 

Naxy of llrUmn, diminished ihortality in, 402, 403, 

Necessaries of JJfe, increase in the price of, no cause of the increased 
number of pauper 422. 

New South Wales, vi^fage of Captain Flinders to, 1—his arrival at Bo¬ 
tany Bay, 4—description of the Barrier Reefs, l6, 17—conjecUii-es 
on their formation, 18, 19—character of the natives of the Northern 
part, 22, 23—of those of Port Jackson, 24, 25—notice of Kan^roo 
isljaAdj 25—best means of civilizing the natives, ib. —multiplicity of 

bird» 
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birds there, 26—account of its first colonization, 30^3 l—diiUculties of 
the new settlement, 32—mortality among the convicts,'33—desperate 
robberies and Other, crimes committed by them, 33, 34—escape in 
companies into the woods and perish, 34, 35—other causes that re¬ 
tarded the progress of the colony, 36, 37—wretched state of the set¬ 
tlement at Norfolkisland, 37—progressive improvement in the colotiy, 
3 S, 39—considerations on the policy of banishing convicts thither, 
40,41<^sugge8tions for its further improvement, 43. 

Northtm NationM, influence of, on the progress of cultivation, 113— 
characteristic of their poetry, 114—115. 

Nursery Tales, encomium on, I69—170. 

. • 

0/)cr«, invented by the Italians, 118, , 

Ordeals, Indian, notice of, 209. 

Oregan, River, multitudes of salmon in, 352—manners of the Indian 
tribes residing on its banks, 356'—their commerce, 357—manufac¬ 
tures and usages, 358, 359—treatment of their women, 36o, 

Osage Indians, account of, 320—321. 

P. ^ 

Palmer, (Capt.) disgraceful,conduct of, to Lieut. Flinders, 5. 

Paper-Currency, depreciation of, accounted for, 429—430. 

Paradise of Coquettes, A poem, 159—charge of the author against the 
poets of the present age, 16O, I6I— progress of refinement among the 
English poets, l62,104—modern school of poetry, 165—the author's 
strictures on Mr. Scott's poems considered, 166, 167—remarks on 
the work, 167, I68—its fable, 168, 169—extracts, with observations, 
172, 180. 

Paris, review of works on, 46, 48—notice of the Royal Library, 47— 
public buildings and amusements, 49, 50—visit of Louis XVIIL to 
the cathedral of Notre Dame, 51, 52—examination of statements 
relative to public edifices elected by Buonaparte, 52,56*—what work? 
were really erected by his direction, 56', 58—jest upon his mono¬ 
gram, 58—effects of the revolution on the character of the French 
nation, 60—circumstances attending the,capituiation of the city to 
the allies, 247, 248. 

Parochial Relief, number of persons^ receiving, 146—considerations on 
the effects of, 147* 

Paupers, number of, 418, 426. Set Poor. 

Peron (M.) his voyage of discovery, altered by the French government, 
to deprive Capt. Flinders of the honour of his discoveries, 11, 12— 
the plagiarism of the French government detected and acknowledged, 

267, 269. : 

P/a»/0 (Edward) Picture of Paris, 46 —remarks on, 52—exaggerated 
statements of, cori-ected, 53, 54. . < „ 

Poetry (English) remarks on the history of, 60—influence of language 
on the poetry of every country, 6l—versification of early English 
romances, 61,^2—quotation from Robert of lirunne, 62, 64—value 
of the Spanish poem of the Cid, 6^—Chaucer, why obsolete, *5.— 
▼ot, XII. NO. XXIV. MM • ' character 
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ch«5ftc4cr of hts works, 66% 66 —quotations from Ciiaucer, $8—opi¬ 
nion of Chapman on the English language, 66 % note —extract from 
the poems of Hawes, with remarks, 66 , 67 —state of our poetry and 
language under the Thdors, 69—versification of Sternhold and Hop¬ 
kins, why popular, 69» 70—remarks on the versification of Chapman, 
?0»~of Drayton, *h, 71 —of Sir John Denham and Chalkhill, 72—of 
Spenser, 72,73—Stanihiirst's curious translation of Virgil, 73—Eng>- 
lish language unfit for hexameter %erscs, 74—Sylvester, the translator 
oi Du Bartas, ih. 77 —account of Du Bartas, with ^pecimens.of Syl¬ 
vesters version of his Divine Week, 76% 76,77 —versification of Dave- 
naut, 77 —80—account of his Gundihert, 78, 79 — Versoscudto, or 
rhymeless heroic verse of the Italians, 81—when introduced into 
England, ib. —slate of poetry from the time of Charles IL to Pope, 
82—blank verse of Aaioii llill, /h.—his remarks on the English lan¬ 
guage, 83—observations on him, 84—style of Maepherson’s Ossian, 
formed on what plan, 84, 80--comparative observations on Homer, as 
translated by Cowper and Pope, S6 —87—remarks on the poets of 
Pope’s school, 88—on the English poets of later times, 89,90—poetry 
of Wordsworth, why not popular, 110, 111—progress of refinement 
among English poets, iCi—the modero school tif poets considered, 
1()5—remarks on the poetry of Walter ScoK, l6'6, 16’7* 

Poetry of the Northern Nations, characteristic of, 114, 115, 

Poor, tracts on improving the condition of, 146 — uumberof, receiving 
parochial assistance, ib .— considerations on the effect of parish sup¬ 
port, 147—suggestions for improving the comfort of their condition, 
148—130—increase of pofiulation accounted for, 151—the poui 
laws vindicated from the charge of tending to depreciate the reward 
of labour, 152, 153—the possibility of persuading the labourer^ to 
save some portion of his wages, 153, 154—mode of securing thcii 
savings, 155—the expediency and propriety of county banks urged 
and vindicated, 155—158—examination of the present system of 
poor laws„421—the increase of the necessaries of life no cause of the 
increase of paupers, 421—number of poor, and remarks thereon, 
418—426—number of poor would probably be reduced by the iu- 
creqsed culture and use of potatoes, 427. 

Pope’s Homer, compared with passages translated by Cowper, 85—87 
—remarks on the Poets of his school, 88. 

Population of Great Britain, estimate of, 399 — remarks on its progres¬ 
sive increase, 400—population of Ireland, 400, note — table of the 
population and her dependencies, 403, 404. 

Parson (Professor) admirable critique of, on Gibbon’s History, 389. 

Port Jackson, native inhabitants of^ described^ 24 — be^kiniiaos of civiliz¬ 
ing them, ih. ' , . 

Porter (Sir Kobeft) Russian campaign, 466 — remarks cm the execution 
of his work, 469-vSee Russian Ceonpaign. 

Potatoes, the chief support of the Ifish, .400, note — their increased 
culture and rise would probably dimit^ish the number of paupers, 
427. ' . 

Pret^t (M.) experiments and i^cmatks of, on. radiant heat, 97i 98. 

Prismers 
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Prisoners Wary propfs of the salubrity of thdir depots, 401^402^ 

Properfpy general estimate of, in Great Britain and Ireland, both public. 
and private, 406—table of productive private property, 407--*-6f un¬ 
productive private^ property^ 408—and of public property, tfr.—ac¬ 
count of new property annuallycreated, 409 —416—general account 
of property created in the United Kingdom in the year 1812-13^416, 
417—such property, how divided among the various classes, 417, 
418. 

Provisionsy prices*of, in England and France, compared, 422,423. 

Puilkafions (New), lists of, 270, 520. 

R. 

Rlidne, remarks on the tragedies of, 130. 

Radiation of heat, the source of dew, 91 —the cause of the formation of 
ice, in warm' climates, 96. 

Raghpooty anecdote of one, 218. 

Ragonath flow, anecdotes of, 197, 1I98—his extortions, 204., 

RatSy scheme for destroying, 463. 

Rcgentrationi curious, of the Rajah of Travancore, 194. 

Ridcarasy an Indian tribe, manners of, 325, 3:^6—curious tradition of 
theirs respecting two lovers, 326. 

Robert of Rrunncy quotation from, 62—^64. 

Roftfi'ts'(Barre Charles) &c. of, 5Q9—brief notice of, SIO— 

tranquillity of his dying moments, 511—extracts from his correspon¬ 
dence, 512—515—curious anecdote of Swift, and Sir Robert Walpole, 
515,5l6—notice of his antiquarian papers, 5l6—his observations on 
the Man with the Iron Mask, 517, 5 IS—his taste for numismatics, 
519. 

Robertson (Dr.) character of, as an historian, 369, 570. 

Rocky Mmntainy tremendous pass of, described, 345. 

RomanSy a’^denomination of French priisoncrs, depravity of, 402, note. 

Russian Campaigny leview of works onj 466—falsehoods of Buonaparte 
detected, 46?—469—numbers and appointments his invading 
army, 472, 4-73—battle of Smolensko, 475—character of Kutusoff, 
476, 477—his military skill, 481—battle of Borodino, 479t 480—re¬ 
marks on the burning of Mosco, 482—account of its condagratipn, 
483—considerations e.\plaining the conduct in lingering at Mosco, 
485—description of MosCo, before the French entered tbat city, 486 
-^-4iS7 —narrow escapes of Napoleon, 487, 488—departure of the 
French from Mosco described,^8, 489—retreat of the French, and 
position of the Russian armies, 49-0, 491—sufferings of the French, 
492—remarks on the conduct of Admiral Chichagoff, 493—495—de¬ 
feat and flight of the French, 498, 499—present state of Me^o, 
Viasma, and bimolensko, 500. 

S. , 

a Hindoo play, notice of, 116. ' 

Safis (Count de) Proposals for mproving the systetn of Friendly SocietHs, 
SfC. 146—strictures on Ihe system recommend^ by him, 158. 

Salmon, multitudes of, in the river Oregan,- 352. 

M m,2 , ScMeg^ 
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Schkgel^S, Vf,) Cours de Utitature Dramatique^ 112—character of, *6. 
•See Drama, 

Sender'a Plays, remarks on, 145. 

Seott (Walter), strictures on the poetry of, 1<)6, l()7. 

Scurof^ efficacy of the earth bath in, 365. 

S^PUmea' (Robert), Improvtments in Ship-building^ 444—^probable origin 
, aim progress of naval architecture, 445, 446—^remarks on some <ile- 
finittons of Dr. Johnson, 446—structure of Chinese ships, 446, 447 
—Greek and Roman Gallies, 447—progress of shifl-building in Eng¬ 
land, from the conquest to the time of Charles II., 447r 449—^’t***” 
ing defects in our vessels of war, 450—present mode of constructing 
ships of war, 451—old and improved modes of ship-building <on-^ 
. trasted, 452—explanation‘of Mr. Seppings’ iinprovtil method, 453, 
454, 46 i—' its advantages, prevention of leakage, 454—promotion of 
cleanliness, *5. 455—Dr. Young’s remarks on Mr. Seppings’ method, 
examineipaiid refuted, 456, 457, 463—proofs of the benefits of his 
• plan, 46;^, 465. 

Shnkspeare, view of thC^ learning and geniits of, 133, 134—remarks on 
hisQthello, 135—and ,Macbeth, 136—probable reason why superna¬ 
tural beings w'ere inti^oduced by him, 137—-bis thavacterof Falstaff 
considered, 138—state of the English drama between the time of 
Sbakspeare and Dryden, 139> 

Shepherd (Rev. W.), Paris in 1802 fl«d*1814, 46—remarks on, 47—his 
blunder relative to the King’s library, corrected, 47, 48. 

Shiefdsj curious mode of making, 349. 

ShipSi causes of the dry rot in, -230, 233—account of remedies and 
experiments for curing it, 235,237—^Iwiling the timber recommended, 
238—improvements in the present mode of building ships. See 
Seppings. 

Shipwrights Apprentices, superior, class of—report of their examination, 
456,457, aotc. 

Shoshonces,. ajtribe of Snake Indians, account of, 347—their manners 
and customs, 348, 349—curious mode of manufacturing shields,349 
—their dress, 350. 

Sinking Fund, beneficial effects of, 432. 

Smallipax, ravages of, aroon^g the Mahas Indians, 321. 

Smoknako, battle of, 475—present-state of, ,500. 

Snakes employed to guard treasures in India, 212, 2l3—notice of the 
whip-snake, 185—and of the crescent-snake, 191. 

Snodgrass (Mr.), improvements recommended by, fur ship-building, 459> 
Soktdks, an Indian tribe, notice of, 352. - 

Sophocles, remarks on the tragedies of, 125, 126 . 

Smtk IFales. Sea New South Wales. 

Sjmn, dramatic literature of, excellent, 117. 

Spenser, remarks on the versification of, 72, 73, 

Stanikurd's curious translation of Viral, 73. 

Stuart*s (Dugald) Elements of the FMlosophp if the Human Mind, 281 
—object of his work, 282—remarks thereon, 28^, 284, 286—the 
aiitbor’is method of philosophizing examined, 287; 296—plan and 
. ' execution 
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execution of the work, 296, 298—his reasoning on the superior evi¬ 
dence of mathematical demonstration, considered, 299, 300—-the 
opinion that all mathematical evidence is resolvable into identical 
propositions, discussed, SOI—the author's examination of Aristotle’s 
Logic considered, 302, 307—the nature and principles of inductive 
logic, 308, 312—the nature of analysis and synthesis, 313—ittd of 
analogy, examined, 314—remarks on the confusion between iinu and 
efficient causes, 315, 317* 

Sunjiowery seeds <Jf, 344. * 

Suraty excursion to, described, 186, 187. 

Suspension of cash payments, wisdom of, proved, 430. 

Sw^t (Dr.)> curious anecdote of, 515, 516. 

Splvestesy the translator of Du Bartas, ndtice of, 74—specimens of his 
version of the Divine Week, with remaiks, 75,79* 

T. 

Termite Antsf depredations of, 191* 

Terra Australis. See Nav South Wales. 

TetonSy an Indian tribe, curious establishment of, for keeping the peace, 
325—entertainmentgiven by them to Captains Lewts and Clarke, and 
their company, u24. 

Timbefy causes of the drp pot in, 230, 233—advantages of winter-felled 
timber, 234—account of remedies and experiments for curing the dry 
rot, 234,237—boiling of timber recommeiided, 238. 

Tradty British inland, account of, 411, 412—coasting trade, 412. 

Tragedies (Grecian), Mythology, why employed in, 121, 123—of 
^chylus considered, 124—of Sophocles, 125, 126—of Euripides, 

126. 

Traiancare (Rajah of), curious account of his regeneration, 194. 

Treasuresy guarded in the East by serpents, 212,213—fouud by a bliud 
man, 216. 

V. 

Vagrants, number of, 418. 

Vap&ur-bathy bold experiment with, 364, 365. 

Vehet Cushion. See Cunningham. 

Versification of early English romances, 6j., 62—of Sternhold and Hop¬ 
kins, why popular, 69,70—remarks on the versification of Chapman, 
7P—of Drayton, 70, 71—of Sir John Denham and Chalkfaill, 72—of 
Spencer, 72, 73—of Stanihurst, 73—of Davenant, 77» 30—blank 
verse, when introduced into EIhgland from Italy, 81—of Aaron Hill, 
82. 

Viasma, present state of, 500. 

Virgil, curious translation of, 73. 

VoUatre, remarks on the dramatic works of, 130. 

W. 

Wages, in England and France, rates of, compared, 422, 423. 

Weiie(Hev. W. 11.), Mon Journal de knit Jours, 46—n^marks on, 48. 

Walp^ (Sir Robert) anecdote of, and of Swift, 517» 518, 

Wemshy (Henry) Visit to Paris, 46—remarks on, 48, 50. 

Warton (Mr-) Adulatory Letter of, tg Gibbon, 384. 


Waste 
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IfWe JCaiKds^ suggestion for feclaiming, b/ employing convicts in their 

> ^Itivation, 4|2. 

WtOer, weight of, which Air is capable .of containing at the freezing 
point, 91* 

fl^eaUkf dilfusion of, thb cause of the degraded moral character of the 
iMre^ classes, 427* 428. 

(Dr.) on DetOt 90 —bis ingenious theory established, Ut. — 

tweets of the radiation of beat, 91--»weight of water which oh* is 
capable of containing at the freezing point, —Capacity of certain 
substances fur retaining dew, 92**-tbcniK>iiietrical d]lnm;nci» attend¬ 
ing the phenomena, 92, 93—etfects of cold, why most hurtful Hu 

j hollow places, 93—experiments to ascertain ibe source ol dew, 94, 
96 —^radiation of heat, thd cause of the tormation of ice in warm cii- 
mates, 96 —Dr. Wells's theory known tif Mr. Prevost of Geneva, 97, 
98—aji^4o an English writer, 9B, 99« 

Wkip-ma^ iKitice ^f, 185. 

WTutaker (Mr.) manly remonstrance of, to Mr. Gibbon on the infidel 
principles of bis hishij^, 383, 384, 

Wordsv^h (WifiiamX 41!'^ Eecsirsibn, a poem, lOO—its plan, 100,101 
—description of two mountains, 102—further* extracts, with re¬ 
marks, 103, 110—'faispoetiy', why not popular, 110, 111. 

Yitnktonn, an Indian tribe, curious military order among, 323. 

Young (Dr.) remkrks oi\, ship-building, 4^—examination of his stric¬ 
tures oh Mr. Seppings' improvements in ship-building, 456,458,463 
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